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"WELL, ALL RIGHT. 1 " Yeah, that’s what Jagger say 
repeatedly over audience hysteria on the Stones truest masterpiece, 

“I’m All Right” (‘Got LIVE’ e.p. version). And that howled 
declaration echoes exactly how I, your usually grumbling editor, am 
feeling at the moment, having all but mailed this overdue issue off to 
the printer. My current condition would be best classified as a combo 
of exhilaration and exhaustion (there’s a hangover somewhere in there, 
as well). Bottom line is, I’m wiped out (for weeks now, coasting on 
three-four hours sleep a day), broke (yesterday was 4/15, IRS Day, 
which didn’t help matters at Here ‘Tis HQ, lemme tell ya), but 
basically happier these days than a pig in shit. 

Besides a Thanksgiving Day present in the form of wife 
delivering a beautiful baby girl (the joy of my life; even the Seeds take 
a backseat to Katie!), on a less profound playing field, a lot of my 
current boozy-it-would-seem, smiling demeanor is directly linked to 
the raving response to last issue. Seems tons of you rock ‘n’ roll fiends 
dug it (more specifically the Seeds interview and super-stupid editorial; 
look for more idiotic editorializing in future issues!). The slack you 
guys cut is appreciated, too, ‘cause to my mind last issue was a slight 
dip in quality from #6 - mainly due to it qualifying as a Here ‘Tis 
maiden voyage into the realm of computerdom. As you can see from 
this new issue, the grasp of computer skills at HQ remains 



somewhat tenuous, but stay 

better rag in general with future issues. That’s a promise. 

I was out of the fanzine biz (again!) in January of last year 
with no further plans for Here ‘Tis, when in the course of a phone 
conversation with Bob Irwin he made the mistake of mentioning a 
revolutionary-to-me CD-ROM database (also on the internet as 
“Switchboard”) that compiled every publicly listed residential phone 
number in the country! Of course, there were dozens of sixties punk 
guys that had eluded my directory assistance attempts for years, yet 
now could be tracked down via wide (or narrow) search on a PC...at 
the touch of a key, no less. 

Initially, I tracked down George Paluch and the ever-elusive 
Jeff Boyan of Saturday’s Children. 1 also started calling every Electric 
Prune, or so I hoped, on the West Coast with less luck. Eventually 
(and as he has done before, research-wise) Greg Shaw had to bail me 
out with a Prunes lead (at Reprise). So, thank him for the Jim Lowe 
interview included in this issue (and long anticipated by us fans). 

Got a lot of great mail, as alluded to before, since last ish. 

A series of deranged letters from Greg Prevost kept me buckled over in 
gut-busting laughter, while also drawing me to the conclusion that GP 
is the real Archie Bunker of the ‘90's [ Prevost on the current state of 
the musical genre formerly known as rock: “No, the Seeds & Standells 
aren’t cool, man. They aren’t hippies, queers. They don’t have a dirty 
box lesbo in the band. They sing about chicks and they look like a 
band . All these fuckin’ idiots nowadays could never relate to coolness . 
I feel real sorry for them because they are all shit !!” 

Down, boy! Greg also inked in a letter to HT HQ an 
observation-complaint that reflects the ultimate irony of the ‘90’s (and 
editor’s pick for quote of the decade): “Back then (the ‘60s), if you 
were over 30 you were a creep! Now if you’re under 30 . you’re a 
creep!” 


Look out for the return of Greg’s unbelievably boss ‘60s 
rock ‘n’ roll ‘zine, Outasite . in the upcoming months. Gigantic issue 
with too much greatness to mention here, but available soon (and 
distributed by Sundazed). 

Most gratifying compliment since last issue from Jim Parrett 
(of Denim Delinquent fame & a big Seeds nut): “Thank you for not 
apologizing for the Seeds". Right on! I dig those “screw 'em” 
sentiments so much, I think I’ll just “pass” on explaining why there’s 
so much Mott the Hoople in this issue. If you don’t dig ‘em, tough. 

Go buy something else. 

Speaking of Mott the Hoople, thanks to everyone who made 
the series of features on ‘em a reality: Dave McLees at Rhino for 
assisting with my initial requests, the folks at Sony, the unbelievably 
generous Dale Griffin and Robert Fisher (they each sent pounds of rare 
photos, clippings, etc.), Ian Hunter, Verden Allen (who also provided a 
few great early pics), Greg Shaw, Pat Brooke, John “Screw” Farr, etc. 
etc. 





Also, a hearty thanks to Sven Gusevik and Justin Purrington. 
Sven provided me with back issues of his tremendous Mottzine, 'The 
Outsider' (Highly recommended & available from Sven at: 
Tjodnaveien 2-B. 4340 Bryne, Norway), not to mention photocopies. 
Justin Purrington tirelessly rose to any Hoople-relatcd request, 
sending numerous tapes of rare & unreleased material, photocopies, 
etc. On top of that, he scanned a number of photos for this issue as 
well as contributing a review. Justin has an equally excellent MTH 
‘zine, ‘Just A Buzz’, which any fan of the band needs. For details, 
write to him at: PO Box 282, Weare, NH 03281 USA. 

To maintain an air of upbeatness. I’ve pulled back (at the 
last minute) from whining on/about non-rock ‘n’ roll issues. Initially, 

I felt a need to “clarify" (apologize) for some statements made in these 
pages, past ‘n’ present (real mild, humor-based stuff, if you ask me, 
but sure to blur the line between my generally reasonable self and 
intolerant jerkdom). Instead, here’s a short list of pet peeves (this 
week), both musical and not: 

Extremists (right and left; can’t stand all these fuckers who 
see everything in black & white & back it up with their arrogant 
stupidity). Disco-era ‘American Bandstand’ reruns on VH-1 (in never- 
ending heavy rotation; funny for about five minutes, then disgusting), 
jerks that rip-off Here 'Tis . snobs, followers, internet weirdos/retards, 
child molesters, Marilyn Manson, Dave Matthews Band... 

On a more “up" note, before I forget lemme say this: 

Support your fave fanzines! Get the word out on 'em (tell your 
friends, demand stores stock it, post a plug on the internet). Yeah, 
legit pubs like Mojo impress me, too, but do they really fill you up 
like Ugly Things always does? I bet not. And record labels, where’s 
the support? My solicitation for promos (for reviewing purposes) was 
unanswered by a number of (totally obvious) U.S. indie reissue labels. 
Hey. maybe they don't see me as a “yes man" for their cause/hype! 

Hey. I haven’t even presented y’all with the funniest letter! 
Dig this insanity (directed towards Here ‘Tis Records): 

“I was recently shown a copy of your product ‘The Choir’. I 
would like to correct an error and an oversight. First, the guitarist you 
refer to as Terry Layman is Terry Lehmann (who is now deceased). 
Secondly, I was dismayed that you did not include a credit for my 
design work on The Choir costumes. I assume this is because you 
either did not have the information or that it was an oversight. 

"Under contract, with Ray Taylor and ‘The Choir’, 1 
designed and constructed the 'Choir Boy’ look. In addition, I also 
designed another costume for the group that was constructed by a 
tailor ( I’m on the edge of my seat! -ed.). 

She goes on to say, “I have enclosed some supporting 
material. I would very much appreciate it if you would correct this 
error and include MY CREDIT for the clothing I deserve to be 
credited for doing. 

"If you need any information from me I would be glad to 
impart my own recollections of many of the band members you nameo 
I would also appreciate it if you would send me a complete and 
corrected copy of this profile (sure, babe -ed.) along with the CD (this 
has gotta be the worst strategy for getting free promos I've ever 
heard! -ed.). After all. it is the least you can do for overlooking my 
efforts and contributions to the Cleveland Area Rock Scene of the 
60's. Thank you, Linda ‘Crickett Crockett" 

Lord help me. If it ain't obvious yet. I’m enjoying the mail 
these days. I encourage any and all to write (I even dig the hate mail; 
no bombs, though). Beginning next issue, look for a letters column! 

Hey, I’m runnin’ outta space! Wanna apologize for not 
getting around to reviewing several releases. A wish come true for 
your's truly is Total Energy/Alive/Bomp's 10” of all the early, pre- 
Elecktra MC5 sides. Of several recent CD Pebbles’, most solid is 
Vol. 10 (featuring classics by the Bold. Others. Clockwork Orange). 
Barry Tashian's long threatened account of the Beatles (-Remains) ‘66 
North American Tour is available at long last in book form (contact 
Dowling Press. 3200 West End Ave, Suite 500, Nashville, TN 37203 


USA). Enjoying ‘Hullabaloo’ on MPI Video. Eight volumes, a few 
in “living color” (which blow away the B&W kinescopes that 
comprise most episodes/bonus cuts). Unfortunately. ‘Hullabaloo’ was 
a predecessor to 'Solid Gold’ - glitzy production numbers, hokey hosts 
(Frankie Avalon, etc.), suspect male dancers (sec Petula Clark hits 
medley for hysterical example). One ‘Hullabaloo A Go Go’ segment 
is especially bizarre as it features a square-as-shit TV star of the day, 
Dick Kallman, singing over an Okeh-styled soul track. It’s like trying 
to watch Paul Lynde do “The Monkey Time"! On the plus side, clips 
of the Remains, Pharaohs, Raiders. Byrds, etc. 

Throwing together an honest list of what’s been listened to 
here lately, impossible. Got into the beer last night and by 3AM, had 
listened to half of the Otis Redding box, Larry Williams & Johnny 
Watson - ‘Two For The Price Of One’, Best of Sam & Dave’, Stones 
- ‘Between The Buttons', ‘Aftermath’, Billy Stewart - ‘One More 
Time’ CD. Clash - ‘London Calling’, “Bad Girl" by the Dolls. 
"Psycho" (Sonics), “Hungry Freaks. Daddy" by the Mothers (wife 
exercising veto half way thru this one). "The Oogum Boogum Song" 
(Brenton Wood), "Season Of The Witch" (Donovan), Mott The 
Hoople: "Laugh At Me", "Angel Of Eighth Avenue", “Death May Be 
Your Santa Claus" (cranked so loud that if the police had shown up, 
they would’ve had to kick the door down; I wouldn’t’ve heard 'em), 
'De Capo’ tracks off Rhino’s Love dbl-CD, Dylan: “Just Like A 
Woman”, "Most Likely You Go Your Way And I’ll Go Mine”, “Cruel 
To Be Kind" (Nick Lowe) -- and at three in the morning, proof that 
my brain was suitably pickled from the suds: "Good Times Bad 
Times" by Led Zeppelin! 
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STOP PRESS! Unreleased Justice LP discovered; 
‘Jeff Jarema • Raleigh Skyline’. OK, I’m hoaxing, 
hut above is editor c. ‘69/70 (age six; and exhibit 
number one in legal defense team’s case for why / 
be so warped on all things ‘sixties’). 


Check out 

Sundazed's swinging 
new 45’s (new batch 
out now). 

100+ track ‘Nuggets’ 
box set on Rhino 
within year 
minus a few of my 
suggestions (New 
Breed. Mad 
Hatters. Wildwceds, 
Cyrus Erie..."Gloria” 
by the Shadows of 
Knight, even!) but 
much anticipated by 
me, anyway. 

Expect more ‘60’s 
punk next issue 
including mammoth 
We the People 
history (interviews 
w/ all membership 
inc. Talton!), 
an unofficial history 
of CREEM (I need 
many old issues; see 
ad - help!). On that 
note. I’m outta here. 

'Til next time, have 
yerself a rave-up. 



Distributed by Sundazed Music P0Box85, Coxsackie HY12051 



The Soulents a/k/a 'The Silence': Beat Contest, Malvern Winter Gardens, Worcestershire, 3 Dec 1964; (L to R): Robert Fisher (bass), Patrick 
Brooke (lead vocals), Pete Overend Watts (leadguitar), & Terry (a/k/a Dale, a/k/a 'Buffin') Griffin (drums) 


The Ballad of Mott the Hoople, Part One (July 1963-May 1969)... 

Featuring The Anchors, Wild Dog's Hell Hounds, The Soulents, The Silence, The Buddies, 
The Doc Thomas Group, Shakedown Sound, & Silence (Mk II) 


"Well, that's a load of rubbish. 

Mick Ralphs had nothing to do with 
the real Silence. I'll dispel 
tha t. " 

The editor of this rag is on the phone with Robert Fisher, 
the one major character in this story (thankfully, when considering 
the obscene phone bills) residing here in the States. As is evident, 
Fisher's had enough of two decades of rock n’ roll reference where his 
much-loved mid-sixties beat combo is allotted a mere sentence or two 
as footnote to 70's Mott the Hoople. But to add insult to injury, the 
rock n' roll history books don't even get that right Despite what's 
been reported, the Silence that stormed UK club stages during the 
mid-sixties wasn't Mott's Mick Ralphs. Verden Allen (plus MTH Tour 
Manager Stan Tippins). The real Silence was an assemblage of such 
oddly named blokes as Bunglefries'. Softie', Fooshers'. plus the 
always (correctly) attributed Pete Overend Watts and Buffin'. 


This is not to say Fisher (or 'Fooshers') is bug-eyed 'n 1 
ranting 'bout this old business. Judging from the smoky, sub-Keith 
Richards drawl travelling across the phone lines (from Milwaukee, of 
all places), he could probably care less 'bout the published 
slights, that is if it wasn't such a beer-impaired joy ride in setting the 
record straight. 

On an editorial note, the story of The Silence certainly 
ranks as one of the most involved and confusing tales ever tackled in 
these pages. One glaring example relates to Fisher/Fooshers' above 
assertion that Mick Ralphs was not "real Silence". Fisher is both 
right and wrong. Ralphs was certainly in a latter incarnation of a 
group bearing the same name and even some of the original personnel. 
But despite the name, was it the Silence? (Wade thru the ensuing 
action-packed, profanity-ridden tale to see if you even care). 

What follows are first-hand accounts from (The) Silence 
lead singer Patrick Brooke, drummer Dale Griffin ('Buffin' ofMott the 
Hoople fame), latter day organist (& another future Hoople) Verden 
'Phally' Allen and. lest we forget, the group's estimable hellraiser/bass 
player. Robert Fisher. 

Their story begins in Herefordshire, England... 


































ROSS-ON-WYE 

RODND-UP 

Edited by Jeff Jarema 



Btiffin: "Herefordshire is a medium-sized English county, trapped 
against the borders of Wales by the surrounding counties of 
Shropshire (birthplace of Ian Hunter) to the north, Worcestershire to 
the northeast and east and, finally, Gloucestershire to the east and 
south." 

Fisher: "Herefordshire is one of the two or three smallest counties 
in England The best way I can describe Herefordshire is: 
Herefordshire is where the cows come from; not the mad ones, I 
hope." 

Buffin: "All of these areas contain(ed) vast tracts of arable and 
dairy/beef farming land; small towns, smaller villages and tiny 
hamlets." 

Fisher: "It's rural. In 1960, it was like West Virginia, if you can dig 
that; burned out coal mines (in and around the Forest of Dean. 

-Buffin) but beautiful. In 1960, it was in the bottom two percent of 
the income bracket m the UK. In 1990, it was in the top two percent. 
The motorways were built almost to converge on us, so everybody 
could drive their Jags and Porsches at 140 miles an hour on the way 
home from London It's 120 miles from London. 

"I'm a hillbilly. I'm from this beautiful place that was poor 
when I was a kid and today 1 can't afford to live there!" 

BufTin: "Ross-On-Wye, where the Silence began, was/is a sleepy, 
secondary town in the rustic county of Herefordshire; county city - 
Hereford. Apart from the old fashioned dance bands and the 'town 
bands', most usually based around brass instruments, there was very 
little to show in the late '50’s/early '60's that the rock ’n’ roll 
revolution had happened at all." 

Fisher: "Before rock 'n' roll, the local pubs featured trad jazz 1 - 
traditional jazz, alias British Dixieland. It was a fad for college kids. 
There was a movie that was like an answer to 'Don't Knock The Rock' 
and all that, called 'It's Trad, Dad'. We were pretty starved for things 
to do." 

Buffin: "I had been mad about music from an early age and, as soon 
as I was able to wind up the gramophone, I was allowed to be my own 
D.J with my Mum 'n' Dad's records. Initially, lots of Johnny Ray (a 
foreshadowing of Mr Griffin's work with Bowie two decades later 
liar har har! -ed), Guy Mitchell, Frankie Laine. Doris Day, etc. 

"As time went on, I became fascinated by big bands - Count 
Basie. Duke Ellington. Ted Heath. Glen Miller - especially the 
drummers - and 1 began to practice, using knitting needles for sticks, 
metal fruit servers for cymbals and any hard surface for 'drums'. One 
day, father went out to buy a washing machine but came home with 
an electric' pick-up for his acoustic guitar and a Grampian guitar 
amplifier - 8 watts output. He also had a record, the label details of 


which I found totally incomprehensible. It was called "Tutti Frutti" 
by Elvis Presley (or vice versa, for all I knew). Soon, the (new) TV 
began showing people like Buddy Holly, Eddie Cochran. Gene 
Vincent, Little Richard, Jerry Lee Lewis, Elvis Presley - and all of a 
sudden. Messrs. Ray, Mitchell, Basie and Ellington faded into the 
background. 1 was hooked on the Devil’s Music, thank the Lord 

"Now I got myself an Eric Delaney snare drum with 8 inch 
Bop' cymbal (Delaney was a famous Brit big band 
drummer/showman). A few years later, the same drums would be 
sold as 'Ringo Starr Beatle Beat Drums'. 

"Not satisfied with this, my maternal grandmother bought 
me a Gigster drum kit (red sparkle finish, with snare, rack tom and 
bass drum). This was bigger and better, but not rock 'n' roll!" 



Griffin with the Eric Delaney plastic snare and H" bop cymbal. 
Arbour Hill Farm, Ross-On-Wye, c. I960 


Fisher: "How we met is that we all went to the same school. Buffin 
is a farmer's son. He lived a couple of miles out in the country from 
this little town (Ross-On-Wye). Pete Watts was originally from 
Birmingham and then he spent a few years in Worthing, which is near 
Bri^iton; due south of London. He came to Ross at age thirteen. I 
was a year or two older than him. 1 used to play my little acoustic 
guitar stupid instrumental riff walking up n’ down the hall before we 
had to go to prayers in the morning. I had a guitar that was painted 
pink (laughter). I bought it for six pence a week - which was six cents 
- off a mate. We didn't have a music store that would sell a pick, or a 
plectrum as we called them then, so I used to make mine out of my 
protractors from my geometry set. I'd bang it right down by the 
bridge so I had this twangy sort of Duane Eddy tone. 

"Pete Watts, who was already fascinated with the guitar, 
heard this stuff and I became his hero for a little while (laughter) 

Then his dad bought him a really nice electric guitar for Christmas 
one year; a Hofher Colorama That thing, if you put the right strings 
on it. was absolutely wonderful It would scream and howl and I 
think it cost 32 quid which was about $80 in those days. ..a fortune. 

"Watts played lead guitar with some American bloke named 
Rory Haisley (A yank with a name like that?! Yeah, right!-ed ). It 
was a Hawaiian band, believe it or not, called the Hawaiianaires with 
some 55-year old drunken drummer That was Watts' first 'pro' gig. 
Watts was always a lead guitar player (prior to 1966 -ed ). 
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(L to R) John Sutton, Bob Davies, Pete Watts, Pat Brooke, c. '62/63 


(Fisher cont.) "About 1962, me and a bloke named Paul Jeffery, who 
was the rhythm guitarist and sometime lead singer of the Silence, we 
formed an instrumental group with Paul’s brother, Lionel, Pete Watts, 
and me on drums (laughter). We were called the Sandstorms, which 
was named after a b-side of a Johnny & the Hurricanes single. We all 
mucked around together somehow until about the middle of’63." 
(Editor's note: Fisher’s diary lists Sandstorms existing from Aug-Sept 
’62). 

Butrin: "Meanwhile, at school, 1 had witnessed something that had 
really fired my ambitions. One lunch hour. I was sauntering by the 
Upper Fifth Form room and heard the sound of electric guitars coming 
from within. Peering through a window. I saw three older boys - two 
of them with sunburst finish guitars and a third fellow with a wild¬ 
looking, solid-bodied guitar with a tremolo arm - and the guitar was 
bright, trash red. They were playing 12-bar blues and instrumentals - 
but they had no drummer - was this to be my big break? The players 
were Paul and Lionel Jeffery, with Pete Watts on the red guitar 

"Now I had to impress these musicians with my fabulous 
equipment, but a Gigster was hardly a breathtaking item. Time to 
manipulate my father, a farmer, albeit a farmer with ideas of being a 
big-band drummer, a guitarist/vocalist, a pianist, an inventor - all of 
which things he achieved with varying degrees of success. So I began 
to sell him on the idea of my joining this band at school but I'd need a 
proper', modem drum kit to ensure that I got the job...and, very soon, 
the pair of us were wandering around a large music store - Ken 
Watkinson’s, in Cheltenham - awed by the vast displays of drums, 
guitars, pianos, etc. Pride of place in the store was given to a 
beautiful blue sparkle, four-piece Premier drum kit. Stunning, but 
there were lots of more affordable items in the store and I began 
weeding them out. When I'd made my choice, father seemed half¬ 
hearted, uninterested - 1 feared that he'd got cold feet. He had. He 
wouldn't buy the second-hand items I'd found, but he would buy the 
brand-new, top of the range Premier kit, 'If I wanted it'. 


"Shortly afterwards, I sidled up to P.O. (Pete Overend) 
Watts during a lull in a lunch-time football (soccer) match and told 
him about the Premier drum kit of which I was now the proud 
percussor. A short time later, I was invited to the Watts house for a 
practice. 

"The practice at Wattsy's was not what I had expected. No 
sign of the Jeffery brothers, but two even more senior boys from 
school; Bob Davies (Yobbis) on rhythm guitar and vocals. He had a 
weird way of tuning his guitar and making chord shapes, due to an 
accident which damaged some of his fingers. Excellent, tuneful voice, 
though - and a bit too handsome, too. Also, on vocals, another school 
heartthrob, Patrick O'Donnell. He had a good voice and played 
harmonica, too On stand-up bass was John Sutton - another girl- 
magnet from school He also played in the National Youth Orchestra. 
And there was Watts - and me. Neither of us were even close to 
bemg heartthobs. What? The music? Oh! er, well 

"We tried out some Kingston Trio stuff, some Ventures, 
Shadows, some songs from the first Beatles album, some current pop 
hits. It turned out that they had been rehearsing a bit with Patrick 
Brooke playing drums and had performed at the school's Hobbies 
Exhibition, but my drum kit dazzled them - it was a real, 
professional-standard set-up I was in and Patrick was 
uncerimoniously dropped. 

"Around 6:30 in the evening, someone suggested that the 
practice had gone so well, we should go off and play at a pub, or club, 
somewhere. Pat O'Donnell rang the Hope & Anchor, a riverside 
hostelry in Ross-On-Wye. The manager was suitably impressed and 
told us to get over to his music bar - The Cabin - post haste, in order 
to perform there that very night So we did and, on the back of that 
'show’, we were offered an engagement to play at the Cabin 
throughout the Summer of 1963 for the stupendous fee of Two Pounds 
Sterling per week each (around eight dollars, then) plus two pints of 
beer each per night (free). (Note: Regarding the intoxicating 
inducement. Buffin was 14 years old at the time! -ed.). 







(Buffln cont.) "After much discussion and division, it was decided - 
by Harry Thomas, landlord of the Hope 'n' Anchor - that we should be 
called 'Hie Anchors'. And what a bunch of Anchors we were, too!" 

Fisher: "I wasn't in on that band originally. The original band was 
Watts and then Buffin who was a few years behind us at school. And 
it turned out that he was a fucking great drummer. They hired him on 
and there was a bloke on rhythm (guitar) named Bob Davies who was 
absolutely crazy. He learned to play guitar on an open tuning so that 
if he had to play a minor chord, it required about eight fingers. . . which 
he didn't happen to have, ya know (laughter)? And a fellow named 
John Sutton who was in Pete's class in school, who played the bass 
'viol'. To this day, this guy is a professional musician. He left to join 
the British National Youth Orchestra, toured the world, then became 
an opera singer. He is quite a Goddamned character." 

Buffin: "On a school trip to Switzerland, (Sutton) was found one 
night, dead drunk, face down in the the street, his trousers around his 
knees and a flower growing’ out of his rectum. 

"The original line-up did not last too long, but we very 
quickly expanded our repetoire to suit all tastes. Suddenly, John 
Sutton had to go off on tour with the NYO - and Yobbis and O'Noddle 
had an offer to play as a duo around the glitzier environs of the South 
of France. Rumour has it that they played soirees hostessed by 
Brigitte Bardot. Sutton and Davies are both headmasters, nowadays. 
O'Donnell is a senior lecturer in Art in Hereford." 

Fisher: "Right after the Anchors, when Davies was going to teachers 
college in Birmingham, he had a quite successful band called the 
Vacant Lot." 


"Meanwhile, back at the Cabin, it was Watts and me. Paul 
Jeffery was swiftly recruited with promises of two pounds per week, 
free beer and wild, willing women (we lied about the women, 
needless to say). 

"We kinda lied about the beer, too, because we also roped 
in Robert Fisher (Moaning Cass Brown) on vocals - and he drank all 
of our free beers and more besides! Luckily, Paul (Mr. Frizz, The 
Juice) was and is stoic and uncomplaining, with an indefatigable right 
wrist for supersonic rhythmic syncopation (editor's note: At this 
point, if it requires mention, Mr. Griffin's comments [as opposed to 
Fisher's] have been executed in writing/mailed in; ditto for upcoming 
entries by Pat Brooke & Verden Allen). 

"He also sang a bit, as did Watts, but Fisher, being the r ’n’ 
r/r 'n' b bawler, would not soil his throat with the pop hits of the day." 

Fisher: "I got invited down one night because I had the rough 'beer 
'n' cigarette' voice and I could do Little Richard and crap like that." 

Buffin: "We needed a vocalist who could do the commercial stuff 
and keep the young girls happy. We had a few guest vocalists like 
John (Screw) Farr, an Eddie Cochran stylist; Tommy (Knucky) Hall, 
a feared and fearsome local hardman who sang anything he damned 
well pleased, accompanied by the excrescent excesses of his 
rumbustious rectal emissions. How our teenaged eyes watered! And 
there was John 'Bomber 1 Dean, a real gentleman’s hard case of the old 
school. He only beat up people his own size and age, so we were 
safe. He'd sing 'Sheila' or 'Peggy Sue' whilst dancing with a full pint 
pot of beer balanced miraculously on top of his Brylcreemed bonce 
(bonce = head)." 


Buffin: "Bob Davies was the only one pf the trio to go 'pro' in rock 
music. He formed a group called 'Cinnamon Quill’ in Birmingham. 
They got a residency in a big club in South London, got a record deal 
and made quite a few singles in the late sixties which became cult 
hits. 


Fisher: "Mike Chambers, brother to Martin Chambers, was almost 
singer of the Anchors. 'Jeambers' was his name, 'cause he always 
wore blue jeans. At the Chambers house, there was this little lad of 
about 11, bashing away at the drums. It was Martin Chambers, years 
later of the Pretenders." 


HOSS-ON-WYE ADVERTISE!!. WEDNESDAY. OCT. IS. IK!. 

TEACHER HAS 
TURNED TO A 
TOP’ CAREER 


ROB DAVIES — who started his musical career in a 
group at Ross Grammar School — is a member ol 
the Cinnamon Quill, currently doing well for themselves. 

They have just finished 
recordings for the Jimmy 
Young and Dave Cash shows 
(or broadcasting the first week 
in December. 

Bob. formerly of Alton 
House, Alton Street, Ross-on- 
Wye, Is a qualified teacher 
who has temporarily given up 
teaching. 

He is lead vocalist and 
rhytbym guitarist with the 
group who are resident at the 
Rum Runner Club in Birm¬ 
ingham. They are rated by 
many as the best club group 
in the country. 

The group are now becom- 
ing known through their re¬ 
cordings recently on radio in 
the Radio One Club and the 
afternoon pop programmes. 

Bob has been heard singing 
almost every day for the past 
month. 


Since the appearance of 
their first record, they have 
made another featuring one of 
Bob's own compositions 
"Candy". 

Cinnamon Quill, who until 
recently were known as Katz, 
have been waiting four years 
for a chance to display their 
talents. 

One of their recordings Is 
"Girl on a Swing" written by 
Bob Mirander of the Ameri¬ 
can group, The Happenings. It 
was released with one of their 
own compositions "Take It or 
Leave It". 

Bob, with Bob Daly, was 
one of the founder members 
of the group. 

, They were together at Birm¬ 
ingham College of Education 
as students and formed a 
group called Vacant Lot. 


Buffin: "Such guests notwithstanding, we needed a pop singer for 
the Anchors. Enter, once again. Patrick Brooke. Just the chap to 
keep the young girls happy!" 

Brooke: "After a few failures with other lead singers. I got the job 
Didn't move about much at first, my hand spending an inordinate 
amount of time in my pocket. But my confidence grew as we got 
better and people started to take notice of this little band from Ross- 
On-Wye." 


Buffin: "Thus, we arrived at the line-up that endured, by and large, 
through to 1965. Watts, Fisher, Jeffery. Brooke. Griffin." 

Fisher: "Pete Watts speaks in 'spoonerisms'. He's fuckin' brilliant 
at it. It's like transposing whole parts of words. His father was very 
good at it, as well. 

"Buffin had a broken nose that he never got fixed from when 
he fell down the steps when he was a small child. He always sniffed 
and he was 'Sniffin' Griffin’.” 

Buffin: "(Fisher’s) right about the nose, wrong about the sniffing!” 

Fisher: "He was at least three years younger than me and it was 
'that Little Bugger Sniffin', which Pete Watts changed to that Little 
Snigger Buffin' I guess Spooner was some bloke who perfected the 
art of turning those syllables around. 

"Paul Jeffery, alias 'Bunglefries' Bunglefries is like... if you 
bungle a chord? Ya know .fuck up. He was'Punkfries , if he acted 
like a punk. He was 'the Frizz', 'Flea'. 





(Fisher cont.) "Patrick's (nick)name. 'Jo Jo', is after Jo Jo Gunne 
because he used to do little monkey faces. I started calling him 
'Softie' 'cause he had this soft little face that you wanted to squeeze or 
punch or whatever. 

"Watts just lent itself to being twisted around to 'Gitz'. Ya 
know, 'you stupid git' That type of expression. 'Pratz' 'cause he could 
be a fuckin' prat." 

Buffin: "He started as 'Weter Potts', his guitar 'the Pottscaster'; 

Potts became Gitz. Pratz." 

Fisher: '"Fooshers’ comes from Fred Fishpool'; 'Fishpool' being 
what 1 was called by the local yobs because Fishpool was a more 
common name in Ross than Fisher (? -ed.). There weren't any other 
Fisher's in school except for one German refugee." 

Brooke: "We even had our own language! We were from similar 
backgrounds and couldn't kid each other. There were no prima 
donnas in the band The only rivalry was where girls were concerned 
We spent a lot of time talking about, scheming about, dreaming about 
and posmg in front of girls. They occupied a disproportionate part of 
our lives." 

Buffin: "Apart from the Grope and Wanker, the Anchors only 
played at a private party for 'Foff Senior and the other’ senior school 
in Ross-On-Wye. the Ross County Secondary School, much larger 
than Ross Grammar School, which we attended. There was a row 
about the noise we were making at rehearsal The caretaker didn't 
like it. Scathingly. I advised him that we were a rock group, not a 
string quartet and he could hop off. Only later did I discover that the 
chap in question was my godfather. Graham Smoothey. Ooopps! 

"The performance was wild. Girls were screaming. This 
was. without doubt, the big time." 

Fisher: "I don't necessarily like the Beatles that much. There were 
a lot of great songs early on and then they got indulged in their British 


The Soulents. May ‘64(L to R): Robert Fisher, Patrick Brooke, 
Buffin, Paul Jeffrey, Pete Overend IVatts 

vaudeville and LSD crap. The Beatles did one thing, though. They 
blew it wide open for any boy that could play more than four chords 
on a guitar. And you could look the way you want." 

Brooke: "There was something very 'Liverpool' about the 
Herefordshire scene in the early '60's. Lots of good bands and lots of 
originality, albeit not quite up to Merseyside standards. The 1600 
Club was our equivalent of the 'Cavern' and featured only the best 
local bands and a smattering of'big 1 names. Another local focus for 
good music was the Ross Jazz Club, which started off playing jazz but 
soon moved over to rock 'n' roll and blues. Names like the Brian 
Auger Trinity. Long John Baldry. the Moody Blues 5 (as they were 
called in those days) and many others whose names escape me now 
all played to packed houses. We wanted to be like them. We wanted 
to play good of rock n' roll." 

Buffin: "At this time, we were pretty small beer and not of great 
interest to the local hard men for beating-up purposes. The women 
were something else, though- Fisher propositioned one young lady at 
a Ross dance hall, only to be told that she would rather get fucked by 
a fucking mule'. Very well inter-bred young ladies we had in Ross! 

"It soon became obvious that in order to grab the attention 
of desirable females, we needed the lure of beat group, but we also 
had to do our school chores. Brainwave. We'd form a group to play 
at the school dances ! 

"Thus, Wild Dog’s Hell Hounds was bom." 

Fisher: "For awhile, there was Wild Dog's Hell Hounds. Pete and I 
used to go to Gloucester, the nearest big town, and there were these 
Bums guitars They were absolute shit. They had tone controls on 
'em that said 'rhythm', 'treble' and 'wild dog treble' So he was Wild 
Dog." 















Buffin: Same line-up as the Wanchors. but a new twist. The act 
began with just Jeffery and I playing the riff to 'Lucille' - then Watts 
enters stage left on all fours, searching the stage, w hils t the music 
throbbed and rumbled. Theatrically, Watts discovers his dog bowl 
and bone, takes a deep draught from the bowl and then thrusts himself 
into his guitar. The tiffing stops. Watts' guitar screams out in ecstasy 
and 'Lucille' begins in earnest as Fisher takes up the mike. Pretty 
good, huh? Later, Patrick B comes on and excites the girls before a 
free-for-all finale which brings the house down. (OK, there was a 
ripple of indifferent applause). 

At another RGS dance. Watts and I wore nylon 'Beatle 
wigs - one platinum blond, the other black. This was a great success 
until, near the end, whilst I was playing and singing harmony on a 
Searchers' song and giving BIG eye to Margaret Williams and Beryl 
Hooper, Watts came over and ripped my wig off my head, leaving me 
with sweaty, flattened hair. A hideous sight. All my eyeing was in 
vain. Bastard!" 

Fisher: "Hell Hounds was just a couple of gigs in late '63. We had 
to come up with a name because a booking agent approached us, God 
knows out of where He got us a gig at a place called Glasbury-On- 
Wye, which was like going back to 1947 and trying to play rock 'n' 
roll. We had to have a name for ourself before the gig. We wanted 
something to do with 'soul'. That was like a by-word at the time. 

This band has soul'. This is before they called R&B 'soul music'. 
'R&B' in England was sort of a euphemism for Chuck Berry played 
loud." 

Brooke: "Wild Dog's Hell Hounds was quite a mouthful, the Anchors 
soon lost its relevance when we stopped playing our regular gig at the 
Hope & Anchor and someone had already thought of the Beatles. The 
Soulents was. of course, bom of the same theme - soul - like beat. 

Not very cool but we liked the pun." 

Buffin "We d been bickering about a new name and. one afternoon, 
at the Pottery Pantry coffee house, Fisher came up with the Solents' 
Solent was the name of the fags (cigarettes) he was smoking - also the 
name of a stretch of water off the south coast of England. Someone, 
quite possibly Fisher, suggested 'the Soulents’, because we played 
with soul. That's it. Dumb as that." 



Wross 'n' Wroll: Soulents rave it up in their own backyard, 
May '64 


Fisher: "We came up with 'the Soulents'. We painted the van with 
that shit and everything. After everybody agreed on 'the Soulents', I 
fucking hated it" 

Buffin: "From that point on, we decided to become much more 
professional in our attitude. We bought a Vox AC30 amp, just like a 
pro group. Pat Brooke bought a bass guitar (in Feb ’64), intending to 
learn to play. We'd not had a bassist since Sutton, in June 1963 
Whilst PB was learning bass, we continued to practice new songs. 
One day, Fisher picked up the bass, began to play; then began to play 
with the band and continued to do so." 

Fisher: "Pat Brooke bought a bass ’cause we needed a bass player 
What happened was he deliberately didn't show up for a rehearsal one 
Sunday. I'd been doing a little drinking. 1 was, after all, almost 18 
years old. I picked up the bass and within about three weeks, had 
learned about 60 songs." 

Buffin: "It was pretty rough on Patrick, initially, but it meant he 
became what he was bom to be - the charismatic frontman and crowd 
pleaser He really was top notch. Now we had the complete line-up 
Now we were going places." 



Soulents van: "The van was covered with messages from girls, 
written in lipstick and eyebrow pencil Those were the days!" 
-Buffin 


Fisher: "Somewhere along the way, we got a little bit of equipment 
thanks to Fred Griffin. Buffin's dad was our roadie and driver. He 
was just a super bloke. Fred Griffin, God bless him , 'cause he 
encouraged us." 

Buffin: "He signed all the Hire Purchase agreements." 

Fisher: "The Soulents van was purchased by Fred Griffin for about 
30 quid. He fixed it up and had a local sign painter paint a logo on it. 
It was nuts in those days. Bands used to do that, like advertising, 
'We've got thousands of quid worth of equipment inside Come in and 
nick it.' It never locked properly. We used to park it anywhere and 
never got anything stolen. These days, God. the equipment wouldn't 
last a second. 

"One time, at our first booking at the 1600 Club (in 
Hereford) - a rush booking, at that - I think Bunglefries was the only 
one who had a driver's licence. We knew where the 1600 Club was. 
Bunglfries is driving down the street and we're saying, 'Here, here, it's 
here.' Wham! Right into the fucking wall It was called the 1600 
Club because the building was built in 1600. It was an ancient 
monument. It’s a wonder we didn't have to pay for the damage It's a 
wonder we were ever allowed to play there after that! 
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TEAS — LICENSED BAR 


(Fisher cont.) "We used to have fun in that thing, though There was 
lots of shagging done in the Soulents van (classy editor’s note: Though 
he asked me to omit this, Fisher shagged' the sister of a particular 
blond-maned & long-deceased '60's BritRock icon in the back of the 
Soulents van after a gig in Cheltenham). Lot's of farting. It had holes 
in the floor so a lot of very cold air blew up our asses. 

"Something went wrong with the gear shift linkeage one 
day. Fred Griffin bought for, like, seven quid a wreck of a van of the 
same type but of an earlier vintage. It was another farmer he bought it 
off. It wasn't running extremely well plus the other farmer had 
torched the top off and made a wheelbarrow out of it! He hooked up 
the gear linkeage. Buff got in it and begun to drive it across the farm 
yard only to discover that it had one very slow forward gear and three 
tremendously fast reverse gears! Somehow, the linkeage had 
changed. So, Fred Griffin promptly put it on the other side but the 
gear shift handle stuck out the window. We never bothered to saw it 
off or anything, so in the middle of the winter, we were flying around 
with the windows open. 

"We used to play a game called Out of Control'. Between 
Ross and Hereford, there's a very steep, windy hill; an absolute 
deathtrap. They've straightened it out but there's still a lot of 
accidents on there We used to go down there in the middle of the 
road at about 60 miles per hour with oncoming traffic, with the driver 
slumped over the wheel pressing the hom. everybody else screaming. 
Me and a bloke named Bins Binsley, who we hung around with/who 
used to roadie for us a bit, would sit on speaker enclosures on the 
back of the van. We both had artificial teeth, or partial plates, and 
they both fit on our noses, so that when these poor bastards looked 
back, they saw this van careening down the road with screaming 
people and two blokes who looked like warthogs (laughter). Maybe 
you had to be there (laughter)." 

Brooke: "In the beginning, we were a band of schoolboys trying and 
failing to sound like the Shadows. But we knew there must be 
something better, particularly when we started to listen to American 
music - in my case, James Brown. It was about then that rhythm 'n' 
blues was getting more air-time and we got hooked on John Lee 
Hooker, Buddy Guy, Chuck Berry, et al. I think that’s when we 


started to get into something like right. Then we played driving 12 
bar blues, later mixed with some 'mod' stuff heavily influenced by the 
Who and Tamla-Motown. We didn't do any original stuff - my big 
regret - but we did deliver distinctive versions of other people's 
material. 

Fisher: "We got some gigs through this guy, Johnny Mac. This was 
a good guy. He managed a band called the Ups 'n' Downs who were 
very raw. We started getting more and more gigs. We played far too 
much Chuck Berry, yet personalized it. At first, it was stuff like that 
Merseybeats song, 'I Think Of You’, and 'It's Love That Really 
Counts'; another Merseybeats song which is actually Bacharach & 
David. Dionne Warwick by way of the Merseybeats. 

"We played these little village halls in, like, horrible 300 
population communities of which 200 were farmer's boys with shit on 
their Wellingtons. So, we were under constant threat. I've got a diary 
that I kept of every Soulents/Silence gig of which there were 117. 
There are comments on each one. A lot of, 'I got beat up tonight' 

That kinda shit. 

"Our second gig as the Soulents was at a village hall about 
nine miles outside of Ross-On-Wye; March 28th, 1964. Patrick had 
to leave 'cause he was Catholic. It was Easter Saturday and he had to 
go to the midnight service. It's emblazoned in my brain as one of the 
really fucking horrible gigs we ever had to play. There were all these 
farmers trying to pick up birds who were trying to pick up the band 
We were actually afeared for our lives There was one particular 
bloke named Russell Watkins He had the reputation of having to be 
subdued by nine 'coppers'. He's tearing our plugs out of the wall and 
hurling them at Buffin. And the last thing I heard was (in imitation of 
backwoods dialect), 'What's their name? What does it say on the 
drum there? The Soulents (pronounced as 'silence')? Ah, we'll 
silence them'. So, we always referred to ourselves as the Silence. 

We were still billed as the Soulents, 'til about May 1965 (Note: 
Fisher’s diary says July '65 -ed.). 



"The Regal, Craven Arms is probably the worst fucking place I've 
ever played in my life. " -Robert Fisher 


Buffin: "There was the time at Little Birch Village Hall, when 
Patrick B. had to leave early to attend Mass and I volunteered to sing 
Can’t Buy Me Love', because 1 knew the words Of course, the song 
starts with vocal and I had to take my cue from a chord from Watts 
This was not a concept that I had ever encountered before and, 
according to the lads, I began to sing in an entirely different key and 
stuck to it like glue, right through to the end." 







The Soulents (minus Jeffrey), Beat Contest Final, Malvern Winter 
Gardens, 3 Dec 1964: "We'd intended to use our own sound 
system, not the ghastly house P.A. Spookily, our system (better 
than most pro bands at the time) blew up. We found evidence of 
tampering! Scandalous." -Buffin 

Brooke: "Talking about embarrasing moments. . We were in the 
final of a beat group contest in Malvern. Worcestershire (20-30 miles 
south of Birmingham). The most accomplished band there but up 
against an all-girl group who could only do one number well, 
'Walking In The Sand' But did they do it well! You couldn’t tell 
them apart from the Shangra-Las, and they were good looking We 
were well beaten into second place. I played the gig with a fractured 
knee cap. (from) playing rugby at school. I was going for the 
sympathy vote and nearly pulled it off 1 ” 

Buffin: "We had amassed a huge repertoire of songs, but Paul 
Jeffery's father wanted him back to studying at school, not fart-arsing 
around playing guitar for hooligans in a pub (Fishers’s diary lists Sept 
26, '64 as Jeffery's last Soulents gig -ed.). 

Brooke: "We supported better local bands until the time came when 
they supported us. We also supported major national groups like the 
Who, the Hollies, the Zombies, the Swinging Blue Jeans and one of 
my favourites, the Yardbirds. Keith Relf taught me the blues harp - 
something at which I wasn't that bad." 

Fisher: "The first name band’ I can think of is Wayne Gibson & the 
Dynamic Sound (May 29, '64; Ross Rhythm Club). They were a 
London band who probably had a top thirty hit. The Yardbirds. It 
was the first night that Beck played with 'em; March 12th, 1965, 


Hillside Ballroom, Hereford. They come out for about thirty seconds 
and they're just sorta plunking 'n' plinking. Jeff Beck then comes out 
and does 'Berry's Boogie', which is 'Jeffs Boogie'. Everybody went 
fuckin' nuts." 


HILLSIDE BALLROOM 

FRIDAY, MARCH 12th 8 p.m.— 12.30 a.m. 

Tlic (nntnslic. bliirsirnilin 

YARDBIRDS 

Plus THE SOULENTS 

ADMISSION :: 6/6 


Buffin: "The Yardbirds played at a large ballroom in Hereford, the 
Hillside Ballroom, with the Jeffery-less version of the Silence 
(Soulents -ed ) as support. It was Jeff Beck's first gig with the band, 
in the sticks/out of sight of the national press, and they were late 
going on. so we had to extend our set. much to our and the audience's 
dismay. The Silence set was recorded by our roadie on a portable 
1/4” tape machine, running at 1-7/8 ips. Some of the tape has 
survived the 30-plus years, but 'wows' rather violently, for some 
reason. Paul and Lionel Jeffery can be heard talking between 
numbers (in the audience) and Mick Ralphs, asked his opinion of the 
performance, yells, 'Fantastic!'. 

"Jeff Beck was raving about the band, particularly Watts' 
guitar sound, after the show. He seemed more at ease with us than 
with his new band." 










Fisher: "We opened for the Who, August 11, 1965; Blue Moon 
Club, Cheltenham." 

Buffin: "Hie Who, we supported at the tiny Blue Moon Club, in 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. The stage was tiny and we had to use 
all of their equipment, apart from guitars. Half of our repertoire, at 
that time, was taken directly from the Who. Wattsy couldn't get 
Townshend's amps to feedback Both he and Fisher blew up the amps 
they were using. I used Moon’s amazing Ludwig Super Classic kit - 
'Champagne Sparkle’ finish. The loudest kit I ever played. Before we 
started, I added my own ride cymbal to the stand on the bass (kick) 
drum. We'd only just begun when I noticed the small crowd around 
the stage open up in front of me and Moony was standing right up 
front, staring at his drum kit and me with his bushy eyebrows knitted 
in a look of displeasure. After glowering for the longest 10-20 
seconds I can recall, he made a looning face, stuck his thumb up at 
me and melted into the crowd. 

"We were crap that night! Years later, in the Speakeasy 
Club in London, 1 came across Moon on several occasions and he 
always greeted me like an old chum. Once, he dragged me off to 
meet his friends' and I found myself in a forehead to forehead huddle 
with Moon. Neil Young and Joni Mitchell (who had no eyebrows)." 
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SMALL FACES 


Fisher: "The Zombies. They were really nice blokes. They stayed 
and watched us play and asked, 'Are you guys 'pro'? That was Easter 
Sunday (Apr 19, 1965 -ed.)." 

Buffin: " The Zombies gig was at a ballroom - the Top Spot - in 
R-O-W. They were very friendly and we did a "jazz jam" before the 
show. And we all scoured the ballroom floor, searching for their 
guitarist's contact lens. Years later, Colin Blunstone (or: Blolinstone 
Cunt, as Watts calls him) slagged MTH off in the British music press. 

"We also supported the Merseybeats. The gig was at 
Hereford's 1600 Club, a big Mod meeting place and a regular gig for 
the Soulents and the Silence After a big reception for our set, the M- 
beats died a death. Shame; they were fine. I always liked their 
drummer. John Banks." 

Fisher: "As far as the local competition, there was primarily the 
Ups 'N' Downs and the Tyrants. The Ups 'N' Downs were a band that 
started out with the name Johnny Rio & the Ricardos in, probably, 
1963. They changed their name to the Ups 'N' Downs in early-to-mid 
'64. They were a very raw 'rhythm & blues' group and, quite frankly, 
they weren't very good. Not at that time. The main attribute was a 
lead singer named Johnny Jones, alias 'Johnny Rio'; a bloke with the 


TOP SPOT BALLROOM 

ROSS-ON-WYE'S 

LEADING ENTERTAINMENT CENTRE 
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EASTER ATTRACTIONS 

THURSDAY, 15th APRIL 

POPULAR NIGHT 

They were so popular the last time here. Repeat 
performance 

DEAN PRINCE & THE RAIDERS 

A Big Beat Group 

EASTER SATURDAY Big Beat Night 

Double Star attraction, FONTANA Recording Star 
(Oh How I Need You) 

PETE & THE NIGHT HAWKS 

Plus 

CLIFF WARD & THE CRUISERS 

EASTER MONDAY 

National Attraction. Top Professional Night. 

Direct from New York 

THE ZOMBIES 

Plus your own local group THE SOLENTS 


longest hair in any band in the local area. They were rather 
pedestrian. They consisted of a fellow named Bill Fee on lead 
guitar... and he's a whole 'nother story. He was a rather raw guitarist 
but he had some really good ideas that he couldn't quite execute. On, 
like. Bo Diddley's 'Roadrunner 1 , he used to drop his pick and blood 
would squirt out of the fingers of his right hand (laughter). He was an 
Irish bloke; came from Dublin at age 12 and grew up in Kington. The 
rest of the band pretty much grew up in the same area, as well. 

Kington is up the river Wye from us. 

"They had a guy on bass named Rowan Himbury. He was 
from a stately home. His parents would put him away (in a 
sanitarium) every once in awhile but I think he had some money to 
start the original group. On drums was Phil Tippins, first cousin of 
Stan (Tippins; Buddies lead singer, future Mott the Hoople Tour 
Manager, as mentioned, -ed.). Then there was a bloke named Dicky 
Weaver who was later in the Hollywood biz for awhile (as well as a 
collaborator with MTH on several early '70's promo films, -ed.) until 
he owed somebody $20 million and had to become an annonymous 
cab driver (laughter). 

"This band was remarkable in it's following and they did get 
better and better. These guys just went from strength to strength. 

They developed into a very polished band because they got gigs 
five/six nights a week. Even though their sound wasn't quite right, 
they were doing the right r&b material. I think we blatantly copied 
their nasty version of'Shame Shame Shame'. 

"By '65, they were itching to go 'pro'. Billy Fee was still at 
school and was taking his 'A' levels; like your passageway into your 
field of study at university. On the same day. they had an audition at 
the Marquee. Mick Ralphs, of all people, went along and played Fee's 
guitar part. They were laughed at by the Londoners, because they 
were a bit of an anachronism; Johnny Jones with hair down to his 
waist. 

"By this time, Dicky Weaver was on keyboards, which 
meant a sort of terrible Hohner electric piano which sounded like a 
fantastically overamplified version of one of those little kid's pianos. 
They were really good at doing feedback stuff. They'd seen the Who 
and a couple sub-Who type bands and took to it immediately Phil 
Tippins was no Keith Moon but he did play with sticks the size of 













The Ross beat-group, the Soulents (above), were unknown 
mtside their own town 10 months ago. But already they hav* 
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Buffin in Soulents stage wear, Arbour Hill Farm, Summer 1964 


(Fisher cont.) baseball bats. It was a good group by that time. Fora 
time, though. I just thought they were pretty tuckin' hopeless. That is, 
except for the fact that they got better looking chicks than we did! 

"They turned professional and got a contract for Germany. 
They were booked into a club in Dortmund and one of the rules in 
Germany -- it didn't matter who you were: an r&b group or you could 
even be a Trinidad steel band ~ but it was in your contract to do a top 
ten; the British top ten or the American top ten This depended on 
which agency you were going through. They started playing their shit 
and it was totally foreign to the Krauts, who expected something like 
a cross between the Lords and the Rattles. The Ups *N' Downs didn't 
cut it. When they refused to do 'Wooly Bully’, they got fired, came 
back to England, had to break-up because their manager. Johnny 
'Mac', owned all their equipment; Bill Fee’s guitar, their P.A., 
everything. 

"It's too bad they didn't stay together for another six months 
'cause they would've been something else. They were a very visual 
group. Dick Weaver dressed in a sort of tarpaulin-type 'mac'; typical 
art student. Himbrey. who's probably been in a few loony bins since, 
would dress just how he got up that morning He always had a glazed 
look in his eyes and a cigarette in his mouth Billy Fee was a very 
short Irishman with very bad teeth, so he never smiled And Pete 
Townshend had nothing on Fee's nose. He had the traditional Irish 
bottle nose. And there was Johnny Jones, who looked important to 
me even though this was getting past the prime of the really long hair. 
They just should not have packed it up after that German episode, but 
I guess Johnny Mayglothling ('Mac', pronounced 'MacLaughlin') was 
so fuckin’ pissed off at 'em. he sold off everything he owed money on. 
That was really too bad 


"The Tyrants were 'electric Bob Dylan' before Bob Dylan 
watt electric. It was pretty raw but it was a fucking great idea, a year 
before Dylan did it. They used to do The Ballad of Hollis Brown', 
Masters of War', and stuff like that with full electrics. 

"Patrick O'Donnell (former Anchor -ed.) was a good 
frontman. He had a limp arm with a glove on due to polio. There 
were four or five Tyrants wannabees in Hereford who thought it was a 
stage prop-type thing and copied it. There was a guy, Dave Sullivan, 
who played a right-handed guitar, left handed and upside down a la 
Hendrix Now, that's not so unusual. What's unusual about the whole 
thing is that he had four years of guitar lessons and his guitar teacher 
never noticed he was playing a right-handed guitar upside down! 

Now, it's a bit unbelievable but old 'Salivan' (we called him 'Salivan' 
because we didn't like him very much) told me this himself. 

"God, their bass player was a rough neck. He'd been in the 
Navy and he was the talk of the dressing room because he had a 
massive tattoo on his lower back of the devil shoveling coals up his 
asshole. Ya know (laughter), we'd never seen nothing like that! I 
think he got it in Hong Kong. The drummer was there ’cause he could 
get bookings for 'em. He was about 28, which was pretty old for a 
rocker in those days, almost bald. His name was Clive James. He 
was sort of a local rock critic and he used to get gigs for the Tyrants. 
The Tyrants had a great following, as did the Ups 'N' Downs. The 
Ups' crowd was greaser-tumed-mod while the Tyrants' crowd was 
nerd-tumed-mod. ” 

Brooke: "The big gigs were the best. But they weren't all big. We 
played the small village halls and small clubs. We played large halls, 
full of'nasty' looking goitlemen, whose only intention was to have a 
good fight, preferably with 'those smart arsed gits on stage'. We 
survived remarkably well, retaining our good looks for longer than we 
could have hoped for in those wild days, when the average bloke 
looking for a date found him self with a new form of competition - 
group members out to 'puli'. 

"The boys said I had an interesting style on stage I used to 
barrack the audience! This was particularly so if 1 didn't think they 
were taking enough notice of what we were doing. There I was try mg 
to educate the uneducable (in some cases). There were places, 
though, where we were well received and we achieved a first by being 
the first local band ever to sell tickets in advance for a local gig. 
Doesn't sound like much, but then it was headline stuff." 


HILLSIDE BALLROOM 

Back in the main ballroom with a most ungrotty 
session by 

THE SILENCE 

anti 

THE PHANTOM FOUR 


Fisher: "Paul Jeffery used to come back when he could, on 
weekends and college vacations. He was usually back as a second 
singer. He filled in a couple times for me whoi I was ill, playing 
bass. Then in the Summer of'65, we sort of rebuilt the band around 
the two lead singers. Watts didn't particularly want him on guitar 
He was being a bit of a prima donna and he's a very, very loud guitar 
player." 

Brooke: "We all thought Watts was a great guitarist - never able to 
create quite enough volume, though, in his opinion. Always plenty in 
ours!" 



Buffln: "Watts, by his own admission, became attracted to electric 
guitar after seeing a photograph of a guitar player, surrounded by 
adoring girls, all reaching out to touch him. 

"He always played (too) loud and didn't really want to hear 
anything else but his own guitar. In order to best achieve this, by the 
time of the Silence, he had got my father to make him an amp stand 
that put the speakers right up level with his ears and he would stand 
inches away from the cabinet (Vox AC30)." 



BELOW: The Soulents, from Ross-on-Wye. Left to 
Fisher Terry Griffin, Patrick Brooke, and 


BORDERLAND by 


AUSTIN POWELL 


HEREFORD bustles on, though 
here too, there are signs of change. 
Many groups disappear, others 
merge with one-time rivals and the 
"1600 Club" continues to do big 
business. The Hillside Ballroom run 
by J. B. Clubs, does a bomb every 
Friday it opens. 

Lined up are The Pretty Things 
and Screaming Lord Sutch, The 
Merseybeats, Dave Berry and King 
Size Taylor. Farther away the 
Honey Cavern, Bronllys, does well 
and the groups that play there are 
usually very pleased with the at¬ 
mosphere of the cellar. 


NEWEST arrivals in Hereford 
are The Odds 'n' Ends managed by 
Dave Hodges. These boys were once 
members of The Dominators and 
Fred (registered with "M.B.") and 
the 247's, both of whom enjoved 
some success and popularity. The 
new outfit turns in an old rock 
act" and includes many numbers 
not touched by other local groups. 

Whether rock comes back or not 
is a debatable point, but the Odds 
'n - Ends Firmly believe it will — and 
are the only exponents of the music 
around Hereford right now. 

Hereford’s Buddies under new 
management ... Meet all the people 
in the know in this area in Musical 
Instruments (Hereford)Ltd., inEign 
Street, Hereford ... Beat clubs opened 
in Leominster and Llandrindod 
Wells now ... Regal Cinema, Craven 
Arms, still THE place on Saturday 
nights in Shropshire. 


Fisher: "It wasn't that Watts didn't want Jeffery in the band He 
didn't want Jeffery as a second guitarist Another name for Jeffery is 
Twiddlefries'. He's a very jazzy-type guitar player. And he used to 
get carried away. We'd be doing an ace version of'Hi Heeled 
Sneakers' or something lik e that and instead of riffing, he'd be 
twiddling away on some jazz notes. It wouldn't exactly fit what we 
were doing so we used him as a second singer. Two lead singers was 
not an uncommon thing in those days; two lead singers, an extremely 
loud guitar player and an extremely loud rhythm section. That was 
the summer of glory, 1965 That was when we were peaking." 


Hillside Ballroom, HEREFORD 

TONIGHT . . 

The WALKER BROTHERS 

CANCELLED 
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Brooke: "Fooshers was no mean bass player and some of his 'riffs' 
were a joy to behold. Frizz was rhythm guitarist and an inveterate 
'twiddler'. We christened him 'Lemon Juice Jeffries’ as much of his 
twiddling was blues based. 1 needn’t tell you about Buffm. I'm sure. 

A great drummer who even in those days displayed a natural talent for 
producing. We would be happy with a track but he would insist on 
doing it again until it was perfect. Then there was me as lead singer 
and front man. Moderately talented musically and carried by the 
others. But I loved every minute of it. The smell of the greasepaint - 
the roar of the crowd. Or in our case - the smell of the Y-fronts - the 
roar of the 'oicks' (English slang for 'nasty gentlemen’)." 


1000 ( ’fvf Jtt 

SAT. NOV. 20th (today)—THE SILENCE 
TUES. NOV. 23rd—THE RAMRODS 
THURS. NOV. 25th—THE BUDDIES 
SAT. NOV. 27th—DORRI AND THE INCAS 

All these nights are open to non-members 


Fisher: "We broke up in late '65. Mick Ralphs had a band called 
the Buddies and he offered Pete the position as bass player two or 
three times. They then welshed on him. Pete finally joined the 
Buddies around December of'65. We carried on for a few gigs but I 
don't even wanna tell you about it. It was too shameful. It was really 
pathetic." (Editor's note: According to Fisher's diary. Watts' last gig 
with the Silence was Nov 27, 1965; Community Centre. Stonehouse. 
The Silence played five more gigs, the last on Dec 28, '65 at the 1600 
Club, Hereford). 

Brooke: "The break-up of the original Silence came outside a gig in 
Coventry. Was it called the Lancaster College of Technology? 

(diary: Nov 13, '65; Lancaster College, with Sorrows [!] and 
Memphis 5). We were sat in the group van knowing it was the end 
before we said anything Watts was being evasive and wouldn't open 
up. But we eventually got it out of him. He wanted to tum 'pro' and 
had been approached by Mick Ralphs, then in a rival band. The lure 
was too great for him to resist and that was it." 

Buffln: "Watts used to meet various Herefordshire musicians in the 
musical instrument shop in Hereford. It was called The Know' 
because its advertisement boasted that, 'Everyone in the know comes 
to this store'. Ralphs loaned Wattsy a Danelectro 12-string guitar (we 
did Gary Farr and the T-Bones' 'Won't You Give Him One More 
Chance? - a big 'mod' hit in 1965 and Watts used the Danelectro on 
that song [years later, British Lions did a very disappointing version 
of the song - Wattsy played the 12-string part; a Rickenbacker this 
time around. Ray Major was off sick at the time]). 

"When the Soulents played Percival Hall in Hereford. 
Ralphs said we were like the Big Three (Liverpool) - a huge 
compliment! Mick was one of those guys who was always around 
'the scene 1 and always had good/interesting guitars and amplifiers and 
his own car (very unusual in England at the time). He had a regular 
job with the Midlands Electricity Board (M.E.B.). 

"The end came for the Silence because Watts was sick of 
being a poorly paid trainee architect and wanted to get out of 
Herefordshire to see the world - preferably with a rock group 1 was 
still at school and JoJo (Brooke) was expected to leave school and 
continue his studies to join a 'profession'. Whilst Fooshers was 
footloose and fatty, there was no way that 'the Silence' could go 






The Buddies 
find a new 
guitarist 

O FF back to the Continent for another tour at the end of this 
month are Herefordshire's only professional beat group. 
The Buddies — but this time with a new bass guitarist. 

• The new man will be 18-year- 
old Pete Watts, at present lead 
suitarist with the Ross group 
The Silence. 

He will be replacing Cyril 
Townsend (20). from Leomin¬ 
ster who has decided against a 
professional career in show 
business. 

The group signed a contract 
this week for their second tour 
after barely a month at home. 

They will be playing in either 
Copenhagen or Zurich. 

Last night vocalist Stan 
Tippins travelled to London to 
sec the group’s agent Guy Wil¬ 
liams and hand back the con¬ 
tract the boys have signed. 

SHORT SUPPl Y 

Pete will be making his last 
appearance with The Silence at 
Hereford's 1600 Club in 
Aubrey Street, tonight. 

The future of The Silence is 
still in doubt but singer Pat 
Brooke says they will be carry¬ 
ing on if they can get the 
guitarist they want. 

But good lead guitarists are 
in short supply in Hereford¬ 
shire and it could mean that 
the group's appearance tonight 
will be their last. 

Pete, however, is thrilled 
with the prospect of joining 
The Buddies and has given up 
his job as a trainee architect 
with a llcicford firm. 

The Buddies, who a week ago 


professional with(out) huge parental turbulence. Brooke and I were 
too young to go abroad and work. So. when the bassist job in the 
Buddies became vacant. Pete felt he had little choice but to forsake 
his Rickenbacker guitar (actually, the whole group was paying for it 
on instalments) and don a Fender Precision bass with Messrs Ralphs, 
(Sun) Tippins and (Bob) Hall." 

Brooke: "1 was surprised when he took up the bass on leaving us. He 
was, however, desperate, to turn professional and if that meant 
playing bass, then that’s what he'd do. I think he was wasted and 
would have made one of the great lead guitarists if he'd sUyed with 
it." 

Buffin: "Watts could not see the Silence going anywhere, in terms 
of career/gig/recording possibilities, whilst the Buddies, whose 
musical identity was vague and rather tepid, at least offered the 
chance of work in Germany, Italy... the world. 



PF. I E WATTS 


cut four tracks for records, two 
of which. Young Blood and 
Something You Got may be 
released in Germany soon, will 
be making their Inst appearance 
in Hereford before the new 
lour when they appear at the 
1600 Club on Thursday. 

Ollier attractions at ihc club 
nest week will be The Ramrods 
from Cheltenham on fuesday 
and Horri Ryan and The Incas 
on Saturday. 


"Of course, news of his decision went down like a condom 
salesman at the Vatican with the other Silents. We (and he) knew 
that we would not find an acceptable replacement for the basUrd. It 
went beyond his guiUr playing. Any change in the equation to which 
the answer was 'the Silence' would cause the answer to be 'the Silence 
- (minus)'. And, of course, it did. 

"We ended up with Ricky Welch, former lead singer and 
second guitar with the Beatniks - a Gloucester group which was 
excellent, having started in 1957. He was, then, a little older than us - 
a generation apart, in essence. It was like having a friendly teacher in 
the band. He did good feedback, learned very rapidly, but 'couldn’t 
do' various songs and we ended up with a very weird repertoire. No 
'theme'. After a few gigs, we gave up when, having accepted a 
booking from the Hereford school for girls, courtesy of Gail Curtis - 
femme fatale for Watts and Brooke - we arrived there to find that she 
and her friends had decorated the hall with posters, each bearing the 
name of a favourite song from 'the Silence' repertoire - most of which 
we could not, now, perform. It was humiliating and we parted 
company with Ricky that night 

"Mr. Frizz returned for the three final gigs. We adopted a 
more bluesy stance for these shows - a little like 'the Silence - 
unplugged’. 

"We were very gloomy. We had to sell the Rickenbacker - 
only getting 100 pounds for it - 17 pounds less than we owed We 
also sold our 'pro' Selmer P.A. amp to Kingsley Ward (Rockfield 
Studios). Dismal stuff." 

Brooke: "Fooshers and I were devastated. We wanted to go on. We 
didn't want to lose what we had. But it was gone forever. The 
umbilical cord was broken. Fooshers and I joined the Uncertain 
Kind, but they had no soul and ours was being destroyed each time 
we played A tour of Germany for a month in May 1966 helped 
improve the 'Kind' but we never got close to the Silence sound or 
quality. It ended for me on our return from Germany and I got my 
kicks from DJ'ing after that, but it was never the same - wasn't even 
close!" 

Fisher: "Softie and I got in the Uncertain Kind 'cause two of their 
members were vastly underaged and couldn't get work permits to go 
to Germany. So they booted them out and 1 think they got 'em back 
after Pat and I quit But we played 40 gigs in 31 days, shagged a lot 
of frauleins and saw a lot of different type of life than we'd seen 
before. In Germany, as I explained about the Ups 'N' Downs, you had 
to play the top ten hits, so we did These Boots Are Made For 
Walking 1 , 'Wild Thing 1 , God forbid - 'Pretty Flamingo'. We did 
Them songs, the Knickerbockers' 'One Track Mind', which was the 
follow-up to 'Lies'; one of my favorite records of that era. 



Uncertain Kind, Germany, 1966 (L to R): Brooke, Alan 
Lovell, Robin Wintour, Fisher 


(Fisher cont.) "And, on a whole, we weren’t very good (laughter) 
because we were used to Buftin and Watts. The drummer and lead 
guitar player in tire Uncertain Kind could not match up to that. I 
mean, playing with Buftin spoiled me forever. 1 can’t play as well 
with anybody else as I can with Buftin. The Unkind', veah, we just 
kinda unraveled a few weeks after coming back from Germany. I 
just quit playing altogether, went to the States. I lived in Rockford, 
Illinois just because my sister lived there. When I got there, I 
walked downtown to Ralph Nielson's Music City on Seventh Street. 

1 met Rick Nielson (Cheap Trick). 1 le was probably the first 
American rock 'n‘ roller I met. 

"I started up again in college with, first of all, a band 
called Piccadilly Circus. Wonderful, eh? They were only too 
pleased to have a Limey in the band. I got snuck in there when then- 
bass player went on spring break. When he came back, he hooked 
up with what was to become 'A Lovely Sight’ (editor's note: This is a 
band name). The members of A Lovely Sight had heard about me 
somehow-, thru the grapevine at Ralph Nielson's Music City, where 
Jim Krein (of the band) taught. The 'Lovely Sight’ saga is a whole 
not her thing We played a hell of a lot, made quite a bit of money, 
but we never had time to rehearse It was six days a week, playing 
eight or nine hours a night in Chicago and horrible places like 
Indiana. We got very stale. Everybody got very discontented. 


OFF TO AMERICA 
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“A Lovely Sight, the name, is somehow attributed to me. I 
deny it completely. I really wouldn't want to lay claim to that 
(laughter). One of the names suggested by the lead singer was the 
Uncertain Kind'. I said, 'Oh, I was in a band called that already, 
thank you'." 

Buffin: "By the time 1966 rolled around. Watts was in Germany, 
Fisher and Brooke were soon to do the same thing as part of the 
Uncertain Kind - and I had left 'the business'. I stayed on in school 
and went into the sixth form - preparatory two year period, prior to 
going to university, college, whatever. However, I hated being a 
penniless schoolboy when there was 50 much happening in the 'real' 
world of music. 

"A Ross musician (drummer), John Morgan, got me a gig 
or two at a Gloucester night club (the Dolphin) backing strippers 
and crooners. Then, he told that he was about to leave the Charles 
Kingsley Creation, who'd recently released a single on Columbia 
(EMI, UK), produced by Joe Meek (a local lad). I knew Kingsley 
and Charles Ward, anyway. The Soulents had been booked to 
record at their Future Sound' studio in Monmouth, near Ross-on- 
Wye, in the early autumn of 1964, but we had to cancel. I don't 
know why (It took us 26 years to re-book!) 

" There was no audition. They just took me to a gig in 
Wales. That's it. Kingsley played Univox organ (like on Telstar 1 ), 
Charles played guitar, Dave Wintour was the bassist (became a 
famous session player in the 1970's/80's). As the Thunderbolts, 
Charles & Kingsley had a minor U.S. hit with the Meck-produced 
single (on Dot Records), 'March of the SpacemenYLost Planet' (July, 
1963). They- were farmer's sons who moonlighted as musicians, 
largely in Wales and had ideas of having a huge recording studio 
complex (like Rockfield Studios, 19%, in fact!). 

"Rehearsing was unheard of. Kingsley & Charles would 
hear a new hit single on the radio, memorize a few key lines/lyrics, 
agree on a key with Dave Wintour and oft’ w-e'd go. I've never played 
so many songs I didn't know-, even with the Anchors. Charles & 
Kingsley also played Black is Black' (Los Bravos) and played Ihc 
riff with the emphasis all wrong - they missed oil' the first note of 
the riff and made it the last note of the riff - like backw ards. 

Wintour and I tried to demonstrate but to no avail. It was like 
playing a 'mirror image' of the song. But is was all good fun - and 
lucrative. 

“Dave W. departed and John Casey, a tall, side-burned 
(massive), gentle-natured Welshman took over on bass. During this 
time, I got to 'session drum' on two songs released by EMI Records 
(via Parlophone and Columbia labels in 1966). Is It Really What 
You Want Me To Do? 1 by the Interns and 'Black Is The Night' by- 
Bryn Yemm and the Yemen As a result, 1 was the first Silent (or 
Hoople) to appear on a major label record release and we did TV 
with Bryn Yemm. Happy days. Ibe Ward Brothers were very kind 
and helpful to me all those years ago - and continue to be (the 
Silence at Rockfield; finding tapes of Silence |w/ Ralphs/Tippins| 
last year, etc ). 

"Meanwhile, I'd been hearing from Watts and his tales of 
the Buddies in Europe. Usually tales of not being paid, working 12 
hour shifts at clubs, starvation, depravation, thugs with guns, etc. 

They had, though, recorded an album in Italy as the Doc Thomas 
Group and former lead guitarist of Herefordshire's foremost 'pop' 
group - the very polished Lee Starr and the Astrals - Dave Tedstone, 
had joined them as 2nd guitarist." 

Fisher: "Dave Tedstone He was a real stone-faced guy. lie had 
the nickname Bead Dave' " 

Buffin: "(ledstone) was about to leave. As was their drummer. 

Didl want to join? Absofiickinlutely. Like a shot.” 




Doc Thomas Group 



Buffin: "Over here (UK), they were still the Buddies' or the 
Problem'. Dave Mason had the idea for the name Doc lhomas’ - but 
the Victorian wing-collar and huge sidebums-look was all Watts. 
The rest of the band looked pretty normal. Especially Tippins, who 
could never look weird. He was tall, muscular, handsome, had 
perfect pitch and a great vocal range - The Paul Newman or (young) 
Frank Sinatra of Beat' (as he was dubbed by the Italians -ed.). Take 
your pick. As we rehearsed, I realised with increasing gloom, that 
much of their repeloire was tepid, dated, middle of the road stufl. 

No fireworks, no aggression, no bite, no balls. Ralphs and I ippins 
had picked the songs and it was all 'safe'. Well performed, but 
characterless - that summed up the Buddies." 
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ENTERTAINERS 


Buddies, 1965 (L to R): Mick Ralphs, Stan Tippins, Cyril 
Townshend, Boh llall 

Fisher: "The Buddies were a clean sounding pop group. Mick 
Ralphs just wanted to emulate his hero, James Burton, and Stan 
Tippins couldn't growl if he w anted to. 1 didn't like 'em much 'cause 
they didn't have a hell of a lot of guts to 'em. I don't really know 
much about the Buddies 'cept they stole our fuckin' lead guitar 
player!" 

Buffin: "Watts and I knew that Stan's voice was a powerful 
instrument and that Mick was a talented guitarist. Now we had to 
begin to construct a repertoire to showcase the band better. It was a 


struggle! And we never really achieved it. due to the demands ol 
audiences and promoters - plus we did not really have any clear idea 
of what we wanted to be. fhe main thing was that we kept trying to 
get work, write songs, make recordings, be seen and heard and be 
part of the music scene in our region. 

"Dave Mason and Jim Capaldi did a lot of hanging around 
w ith' the Buddies and their crowd from the mid-sixties on. A lot ot 
ligging and looning and adventure-seeking in the mysterious depths 
of North Herefordshire’s wildest countryside and the obligatory 
haunted mansions and estates, (I missed all of this) plus outings to 
groove to the Who, the Yardbirds, Cream, John Mayall, etc. Later, 
when I was rehearsing with the Doc Thomas Group, in a school hall 
opposite Stan Tippins’ home in Hereford, Mason and Capaldi began 
to turn up there with alarming frequency. lhere was a huge. Island 
pink Ford truck, driven by ex-DTG man and King Charles 11 
lookalike, Vivian Phillips They even brought Steve Winwood on 
one occasion and we were all stricken with fear in his august 
presence! 

"Mason had, in 1966, floated the idea of a band, maybe to 
form with Mick Ralphs and others, that could be called the Doc 
lbomas Group. When the Buddies first went to Germany , Wattsy 
was taken ill and returned to England. Mason replaced him for a 
short time and. Watts complained bitterly, had left his bedsheets 
stained with blood. Later, the enlarged Buddies/Problem (now with 
Dave Tedstone) decided to use the DTG name, since Mason was in 
Traffic and didn't need the name anymore. The idea of the band 
looking like Victorian doctors probably came from Dave Mason, but 
Wattsy had already perfected his Victorian gentleman look, with 
smart suit, wing collar and tie - and HUGE sideburns, which was 
the DTG's only nod to the original intention of the name. Only 
Watts was in costume! 

"A couple of Watts-in-the-Buddies stories. POW was 
very, very lazy and one thing he really hated was humping group 
equipment around. He would alway s disappear when there was 
work to be done. After a very short while, his fellow Buddies tired 
of his slacking. One night, after a gig at some God-foresaken village 
hall, the band equipment had been put onto the road, prior to being 
loaded into their truck. No sign of young Watts. So all of the gear 
except his bass amp was placed in the truck. He got in and was told 
his amp had not been loaded, he must do it himself. He refused. A 
stand-otVdeveloped Ihe Buddies told him that they'd drive oil’and 
leave it if he did not load it now! Watts refused. They drove oft'. 

For miles and miles and miles.Watts didn't crack. Ihe track 

returned to the I fall and someone else loaded up Watts' waiting bass 
amp! This is one stubborn SOB MF. 



Buddies-era Tippins £ Ralphs (w/ Boh llall on drums) 





"M2: The group is playing in Turin (Torino), Italy, 1966. 
It's one of those marathon 12 hour show's and the repertoire is not 
overly full. Stan announces that the group will play ’My Girl 1 
(Temptations/Redding) for the fourth time. Watts is disgruntled. 
Instead of starting the song with that well-known three note bass 
riff, he shouts to Tippins to think again Pause. Tippins repeats his 
announcement. Nothing. Tippins walks over to Watts and hisses, 
'Play My Girl'.' Nothing. Another announcement. Nothing. 

Another louder hiss in the Watts aural orifice - 'Fucking play tucking 
My Girl'!'. Nothing. A frighteningly loud riposte from Tippins this 
time - Tucking play fucking My Girl' or I'll fucking break your 
fucking arms off and stick them up your ass!' (With no delay at all) 
Watts: Ba Boo Boom, Ba Boo Boom, Ba Boo Boom, Ba Boo 
Boom... 

"The Buddies had 100 copies of a single made in 1964. 1 
Ain't Got You' and 'It's Goodbye', (the latter) written by Ralphs and 
Les Norman, the Buddies’ founder and lead guitarist. Mick kept 
pestering them for a job, so they gave in and auditioned him on the 
fire escape outside the local YMCA in Hereford. He seemed like a 
good bloke', said Les, recently, 'and he had good guitars, too.' Mick 
must have been something of a cuckoo in the nest, though, because 
it w asn't long before the B's had become his group and most, if not 
all, of the original personnel had disappeared. 

"In 1966, the Buddies met a young chap in Cortina 
D'Ampezzo, a ski resort for the rich, whose Dad was an agent. His 
name was Ricci and his company was based in Forli, near the 
Adriatic coast. He got the group work and a recording deal with 
Dischi Interrecord in Milan. Their producer w'as a one-eved, 
middle-aged man called Gian Stellari and they recorded around 
twenty titles over the course of a few days, with the most basic 
production values but, given the circumstances, it was pretty 
damned good. I know that I was deeply envious when Watts 
returned to Ross with an album under his arm and a full colour pic 
of him on the cover. A single was released from the album - 
Harlem Shuffle'/"Just Can't Go To Sleep'. Dave Tedstone quit the 
group when they returned from Italy after touring and making the 


album. The group was not happy with their drummer. Bob Hall, 
more for personal than musical reasons. He had ambitions to be 
rather more suave than was acceptable in the ranks of groups in the 
mid-sixties and, with Watts egging them on, they finally fired him 
and offered me the job. 

"I must have joined the Buddies around the late Fall of 
1966, perhaps the Winter (66/67). Watts can't recall. 

"Geoff Peacey joined the DTG immediately after the TV 
shows in Milan, which were in March, 1967. Stan and the Toad 
crew* drove back to England to collect Geoff and his Lowery organ 
and Leslie tone cabinet, plus we bought his old group's truck - a big, 
dirty old diesel oil-fueled beast. Peacey lasted through the ensuing 
farce of no money, no money, no money and no money - plus being 
deported, due to Tippins getting roaring drunk and terrorising the 
centre of Bologna - a very cultured city - for a whole night. They 
had to call the army out to arrest him - the police were too scared, 
even though they had guns! (And Watts wouldn't play My Girl' 
when Tippins told him to. Brave, foolish boy, that Watts!). I 
missed it all, having been whisked off to a mountainside hotel by a 
swivel-eyed Italian Baron with some fab girls in tow. 

"The next day, I arrived back at the hotel, finding it rather 
odd that the fellow behind the door shrank back in fear when I 
walked up to him. He took cover, gibbering incoherently, at a safe 
distance. No one was in the room I shared but I found Watts, Mick 
and Geoff cowering in their wrecked room. Stan had tom the 
bedhead from the bed and pushed it through the ceiling, before 
throwing it at an unfortunate pigeon that was annoying him when he 
looked out of the window'. That night, we wandered the streets of 
Bologna, fearful that Stan and his carousing partner. Chopper (John 
Barber), our ’roadie’, would return with more damage and violence 
in mind. We were soon required to quit Italian territory! That was 
it for Geoff. His father w'ould not allow him to work with us again. 
He was good, too. Later, he joined a German prog rock band called 
Lake (not named after Greg, I pray). 

"So, we were buggered. No money. No gigs. No 

nothing." 
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Enter Terry a/k/a I erden 'PhaUy' Allen: 


Primo Pre-Mott Rarity 



(L to R) Tippins, Ralphs, Watts, Have Tedstone, Rob Hall, ‘66 

Doc Thomas Group (Interrecord LP) 

Amazingly, this disc is omitted from countless, otherwise 
thorough reference reads Released at some less than exact point in 
1966, its contents are typically mod-ish. Plenty of Tamla-Motown 
(•‘I'll Be Doggone ", "She Was Really Saying Something 
incidentally, two of the disc’s strongest tracks), not to mention 
plenty more soul source (Impressions, Don Covay) for an all-covers 
program. Also includes one impressive blues (“Steal Your Heart 
Away’’, highlighted by Stan Pippins' dramatic, powerhouse vocals 
and a blistering, Blucsbrcakers-style solo from Mick Ralphs) plus 
covers that fit Dutlin's claims of musical tepidness (“I Got You [I 
Feel Good)” is quesy. Bob Hall’s drumming on “Shake” epileptic in 
its attempts at syncopation). 

“Harlem Shuffle”/”I Just Can't Go To Sleep”, teamed as 
the LP’s single, are also two of its most assured performances 
Tippins is powerful yet in control on the Bob & Karl cut (unlike 
other tracks where his infectiously exhuberant tenor soars into 
annoying, hi-pitched squaw k [afonnentioned “Shake” is prime 
evidence)) while Ralphs' James Burton worship shows up admirably 
on the latter. 

A decent but obviously cost-conscious Italian production 
with thin sound (and while I might be wrong here, ain't that a horn 
line Tippins is cheesily humming in the otherwise excellent 
“Harlem Shuffle”?!). 

Ralphs and Pippins vie for MVP. Besides some nice 
guitar work, the former deserves credit, as with Mott the Hoople, as 
a super background/hi-harmony vocalist. Tippins is a surprise, 
though. While some of the vocals stink, there’s a moment on 
• Rescue Me” (the line, “take your love blah blah blah...”) where he 
reaches mod-soul shangra-la, sounding every bit as convincing as 
Reg King or Steve Marriott. 

Reportedly bootlegged some time ago on vinyl Otherwise 
expect to pay big bucks for this Italian-only item. Happy hunting. 


Buffin: " Verden Allen and his cousin, John, used to stand up close 
and watch us (as the Anchors, 1963) at the Cabin. They looked like 
Teddy Boys' (rockers), with greasy hair, tight trousers, cigarettes in 
their mouths and we thought they looked a bit threatening." 

Fisher: "Terry Allen! We were terry-fied of Terry Allen 'cause he 
used to come to our gigs in '63 at the Anchor and...store. And he 
was a hard case. I le had shoulder-length hair with Btylcream in it. 

I'd be thinkin', 'Oh, tuck me, this bloke's gonna start punching one of 
us.' The first time he actually approached us, I thought he was 
gonna hit me." 

Allen: "I was bora in South Wales. My parents and myself 

moved to Hereford alter I left school. I use to watch groups playing 
at a club in a town called Ross-on-Wye, not far from Hereford itself. 

I decided that I wanted to play in a band. I had piano lessons when I 
was younger so it had to be key boards. 

"The first band I joined were called the Inmates (August 
1964 - March 1966).'' 

Fisher: "PhaUy was in a group called the Inmates, which is a great 
name for a band with Phally in it (laughter). He was the only guy 
(on the local scene) who could play the piano solo on 'She's Not 
There’ by the Zombies." 

Buffin: "Phally, of course, had made himself known to us at the 
1 lope & Anchor I le, like Ralphs, was always around at gigs and the 
like - and both were agreeable people. Phally’s group, the Inmates 
were not too hot, though (Not his fault).'' 

Allen: "I then left and joined another local band called the Astrals 
(formerly I.ee Starr & ...; April 1966). Later on (December '66), the 
Astrals went to London and auditioned for a job backing Jimmy 
Clift'. We got the job. That was when I turned professional. We 
changed our name to the Shakedown Sound. We done hundreds of 
gigs in France and Great Britain under the name of Jimmy Clift'& 
the Shakedown Sound. 



Shakedown Sound, c. early ‘67 (clockwise from top left): John 
Rest, Sean Jenkins, Terry (I erden) Allen, Ke\in Gammond 
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I e«few Allen's first group, the Inmates, December 1964 (l. to R): Jerrald Broad (bass), Brian Pilling (lead vocals), Dave Scudder (drums), 
Tony Breen (leadguitar), Terry “Verden" Allen (organ). 




Jimmy Cliff & the Shakedown Sound, loom I'oom Club, St. Tropez, France. July 1967 (I. to R): Kevin Gammond (lead guitar), John Best 
(bass), Jimmy Cliff (weals), Sean Jenkins (drums), and Terry “Verden” Allen (organ) 

















The Shakedown Sound 


Shakedown Sound, from agency postcard, late I96X (I. to R): 

Mick Ralphs, Pete (h erend Watts, Verden Allen (dig that suave 
Reg Presley look!), Stan Pippins, Ruffin (Dale Griffin) 

(Allen cont.) "I used a Vox Continental at first but switched to a 
1 lammond just before teaming up with Jimmy Cliff. When our 
original guitarist left the Shakedown Sound, 1 offered Mick Ralphs 
the job. He joined the group. We worked with Jimmy Cliff for 
another six months. When 1 left, Mick came with me We w ent 
back to Hereford and formed the Silence (2nd edition, minus 'the'; 
June '68 - June '69. -ed.)." 

Buffin: "Verden Allen was playing with a Midlands band called 
the Shakedown Sound (Jon Lee - bass; Kevin Gammond - guitar. 
Sean Jenkins - drums), who were backing a (then) soul singer called 
Jimmy Cliff, who was also making an album for Island Records, a 
second connection with the label, after Traffic. Verden played on 
one or two tracks on Cliffs Hard Road To Travel’ (I think) album. 
Mick was offered the job as guitarist. Good wages, too, by our low 
standards - and, even better, it meant being based in London 
(Muswell Hill, actually); MECCA, heaven on earth. The Smoke! 
Then the drummer left and I got his gig for three weeks Watts 
came along for the ride; it was great fun - and we heard Buffalo 
Springfield (2nd album)!" 


Allen: "When Mick and 1 returned to Hereford, we got back 

together with Overend, Buffin and Stan (Tippins), who collectively 
were Mick's old band before he joined me with Jimmy Cliff. We 
then went to Italy to play as the boys had been there before under 
the name of the Doc Thomas Group. After a fairly long stay in Italy, 
we returned to England and changed our name to the Silence. The 
Silence played West Coast material. We gigged all around South 
Wales, Hereford and Worcester.” 

Buffin: "We did a demo, backing Jon Lee, ShakeSound's bassist, 
on two sell-penned psychedelic-esque ditties at Marquee Studios. 

All very hurried, hamfisted and hilarious. We also rehearsed with 
Jon Lee as 2nd bassist, to see if it would work. It didn't. Rehearsal 
was at the Pied Bull pub (see Mott the Iloople). (Editor's note: 
Ihough not touched on here [curiously), Buffin offers up the 
following bit of c. '68 trivia in his liner notes to Island/UK's MTH 
compilation, "Walking With A Mountain': We auditioned for the 
Beatles' company, Apple, where they dubbed us The Archers', due to 
our rural roots, but nothing was really shaking .") 

"Serious matters, though: what next. We decided to adopt 
the Shakedown Sound name and get gigs in the Midlands and North 
- then, calling ourselves 'Silence', we were taken on by the Jay-Vee 
Agency in Swansea, South Wales as a prog rock group. God, we 
were versatile! And desperate. It was then, late '68, early '69 that 




we did some recordings with Kingsley Ward al Rocklield, including 
The Rebel 1 , Transparent Day 1 and The Silence', a ghoulish 
instrumental, now lost. We may have demoed Ralphs songs like 
'I -ena', 'Yellow Van' and 'Wide Asleep' - maybe Watts' 'Mystic Ball', 
too. I trawled the Rocklield archives recently and did not find any 
trace of them. 

"Silence played a gig with the Small Faces. They were 
great blokes and we all jammed together before and during the gig - 
there was a black soul band involved, too. The audience hated the 
Small Faces because they were perceived as a 'pop group'. They 
bombed and we didn't. Very unfair. They were tremendous, but the 
crowd was being silly, teaching the pop group a lesson. Afterwards, 
the SF told us they had to wait up for a 6.00am train back to 
London. If we knew an all-night eateric, they'd pay the bill if we 
took them there and stayed with them and took them to the railway 
station. It was a good night and they were as good as their word - 
and so were we. The big difference between Silence and 
Shakedown Sound was Silence play ed Wales, the SS played 
Herefordshire and the Midlands. Silence was more ’groovy 1 ." 



4/5's of Shakedown Sound, Hay-On-Wye, Summer 1968 (L to R, 
atop beer truck): Tippins, AUen, Griffin. Ralphs 


Wild Tales, 1967-68 

Buffin: "In 1967, the Doc Thomas Group took psy chedelia, 
British-style to Italy. We'd noted the Move smashing TVs on stage, 
etc. and decided to export this to Italy. We set olT in a van packed 
with ancient, non-functioning, monochrome TV sets that dated back 
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Doc THOMAS Group 


'MIS INVITATION ALLOWS f*t' IS'HVft *0» ? 


to the Iron Age. This did not go down at all well with the Italian 
customs officials, certain that we were plotting to infiltrate their 
country with filthy English TV programmes, like the Benny Hill 
Show and the Queen's Christmas Speech. Luckily, these worries 
distracted them from the cocktail of chemical compounds w e w ere 
toting that would make smoke bombs and, in theory', minor 
explosive effects. We were going to Rome, booked to play a major 
venue there - the Titan Club. 

"On the first night, our effects expert, Viv Phillips, got it a 
little wrong and, in addition to the fearsome sight of Stan Tippins 
smashing-up burning TV sets, the club was rocked by explosions 
and filled with dense smoke. Total chaos ensued - and you've never 
experienced total total chaos until you've experienced Italian total 
chaos - they have it down to a fine art. 

"We hid backstage, until the manager of the place, 
coughing and spluttering with rage and smoke-filled lungs, exploded 
into the dressing cupboard. We were a disgrace. A bad joke. We 
would pay for this. His club was ruined. He would be bankrupted. 
His family would lose their home. We were never, ever to pull such 
a stunt again or he’d have us arrested. And on and on... 

"The next evening, we got to the club as late as possible, 
in order that we could just run on stage, play our set and leave 
again. The place was packed, but we just w ent through the motions. 
The previous night, at the height of the wildness, Ralpher had 
hurled himself backwards over Geoff Peacey’s Low ery , landed on his 
feet and kept playing throughout - but tonight we were sedate. 

“No sooner had we finished, than the club manager raced 
over to us, screaming abuse. This time it was because we had not 
done the "wild' act. We were trying to ruin him. People had come 
from all over Rome to see the crazy English group. How dare we 
make a fool of him this way. We must do the full show every night, 
from now on. So we did and, as it happened, a Liverpool group, 
penniless and stranded in Rome, had a sax player whose specialty 
was bomb-making, so we employed him, for a small fee, to see to 
our pyrotechnic needs Those guvs were so poor that they were kept 
alive by a trio of American girls who bought them a meal every day. 

"Gaza, the bomb man, left one of his own special products, 
a bomb made from a 'Gaz' portable gas container. It travelled with 
us in the van for months, rolling and tumbling. Finally, we decided 
we'd better detonate it and chose the beach at Milano Marittima, late 
at night. We lit it and, luckily, stood well back. There was an 
enormous explosion, sand cascaded all around us and a huge, 
smoking crater had appeared in the beach. Meanwhile, lights were 
going on, alarms w ere going off and the sound of panicking voices 
could be heard. Next it would be the police We melted into the 
shadows - no more bombs for the Doc Thomas Group." 

Allen: "Our van blew up in Italy. We had to get a taxi back 
home! The driver, Romeo, brought his wife with him. They stayed 
with my parents for a night or two in Hereford. It cost us a bomb; 
the journey back to England. You see, we had to bring all our kit 









Doc Thomas Group in Italy 


(Above) Happy Valley Go Karts, Cervia, 7/67: Ralphs, Gnffin, 
Watts & Geoff Peaces + track staff. 

(Upper right) Jeannette Muhlmann, German bird, with Peaces 
on Farfisa organ. Sez Buffin: “This girl used to sit right behind 
me during the DTG sets - very distracting.” 

(Below) Dale “Buffin” Griffin, Pepper Club, Milano Marittima, 
August 1967 








HEREFORDSHIRE beat (troun 
The Problem took a Rome nielit 
"-not bv surprise recently when 
they staged a 'Treat-out" at the 
end of their act. 

The bora, known in Italy as 
The Doc Thomas Group, smashed 
a television set with guitars, ex¬ 
ploded smoke bombs end used a 
dozen coloured flashing lights in 
the finale of their aot at Rome's 
Titan Club. 

The horrified crowd of dancers 
stood at a cautious 20-feet dist¬ 
ance as they watched a spectacle 
unknown u> Italy's beat scene. 

While the group's road manager. 
Vivian Phillips, worked .the flash-* 
ing lights. bas< plavcr Peter Watts 
and singer Stan Tinoins went do 
work on smashing the television 
set. Assistant road manager Robert 
Jones, of Bromyard, lit the smoke 
bombs which sent four-feet high 
flames into the air. and the other 
three members of the group— 
lead guitarist Mick Ralphs, drum¬ 
mer Terry Griffin and organist 
Geoff Pacev continued plaving. 

The ''freak-out” led to a row- 
with the club's management, who 
were worried about the fire risk, 
but a little Anglo-Italian cxplana 
tion sufficed to get the explosive 
finale 


EXPLOSIVE 
FINALE 
SURPRISED 
DANCERS . 


accepted as part of the ( gf 1^Np 
Croup’s regular show. 

The Problem. now well known - 

in Italy, have made a single and (Above) Verden Allen & friends, 
a long player, which recently , . 

climbed into the LP charts. Thev " fl 0 68, (Below) Pepper Club, 
have a new single duo for release Milano Marittima, 23 July '67, 
this month, their first disc in 

Italian. with Geoff Peacey on Farfisa 


(Allen cont.) back including the Hammond." (Buffin notes, "Watts 
stayed in Italy, with fiancee, Maria, expecting to join an Italian 
'supergroup’.") 


Buffin: "(Back lo Rome) The hotel we stayed at, Pensione Julia, a 
block away from the Trevi Fountain, was a trifle peculiar. At first, 
being naive and unwordly young lads, we didn't catch on. Madam 
Julia ran the show and was very solicitous towards us. There were 
lots of maids and they always came into the rooms unnanounced to 
dust and do the beds, etc. No problem there, but something wasn't 
quite right. A couple of them had rather hairy upper lips, but that 
isn't unknown in I,atin countries. Ihen the penny dropped - these 
girls were guys (or had been, originally). They were fine, though 
one of them took a strong fancy to Geoff Peacey and scared the poor 
kid half to death. 1 le was only 17. 

"This hotel was ultra-straight compared to one into which 
we were booked in Bologna, once. We got into the reception and it 
was a scene out of an extra-weird Fellini film. There w ere balconies 
going up through five floors, overlooking and surrounding the lobby 
and on all floors we could see, even with our untrained eyes, some 
of the strangest and most grotesque individuals we'd ever encounter 
- and many of them were giving us explicit signs and verbal clues as 



Living in poverty, Bologna, May 1967 (I. to R): Griffin, Watts, 
Geoff Peacey. Buffin sez, “This is the room bashed by Tippins on 
drunken rampage." 


(Buflin cont.) to what they would like to do with us. We mumbled 
some excuses and ran! 

"Rome was where I tried LSD for the first and only time. 
Joner (Robert Jones - a pal from Bromyard, who was travelling with 
us) and I met with two American girls and took them to the Vatican. 
None of us was allowed in, so the girls suggested we try some of 
their acid, instead. Nothing happened as we wandered through the 
city, but we took them to the Titan Club and there, as I sat by the 
dance floor, I began to notice the colours 'changing' - swirling, 
blending, bleeding into each other and the music (perfectly standard 
mid-sixties fare) began to take a dark edge. That's when I noticed 
that all of the dancers on the floor were just bottoms (butts) on legs. 
No head. No torso. That was it. My only 'trip', man. 

"Early in the Mott the Iloople days, Watts was invited to a 
friend's house for lea. A special cake had been baked in his honour 
and, being the greediest bastard in the world, Walts wolfed down 
the majority of this cake. You will have guessed, as POW did not, 
that this was a Hash cake and, by the account of its creator, a heavily 
laden specimen, too. Wattsy would not come out of his room for 
days, believing that he had grown a horse's head and, in due course, 
a horse's rear quarters, too. Not only was he scared to go out in case 
people saw his horse head, but he feared that he would be unable to 
stop himself (horse jshitting in the street, too. He soon recovered, 
though, but says the memory of how the horse's head felt is still with 
him! 

"We didn't get involved in drugs, by and large. It was 
women and drink (though not to epic proportions, in the case of 
booze, anyway!) with us. Typical 'lads'. 


Stan, Buffin, & Watts - Pepper Club, Milano Marittima, 7/67 





Decomposed Silence gig poster, c. late 1968 








Fantastic 
Double Dill! 
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MODELLE UNION 


HEREFORD TOWN HALL 

FRIDAY, r JUNE 

9.0 p.m. till 1.0 a.m. 


ADMISSION 6'- 


(BulTm cont.) "Around the Fall of 1968, we decided that things 
were going nowhere, a little like the Silence impasse re: going pro, 
late '65, so we decided to make a final effort to get things going We 
bought new 1 amps for the front line, new vocal amplification, got 
involved with Kingsley Ward on recording projects, began to use the 
name 'Silence', got an agent in South Wales and bought a new truck 
- a luxury Ford Transit model, as used by all the real pro groups - 
courtesy Mick Hincc. We borrowed the money he'd been awarded 
following an injury sustained at work. Unusually, we also paid him 
back!” 



Swiss-Italian border, up the Alps, 1968. Ruffin sez, “.Sole 
Phally's smelly socks, banished to the ning mirrors of the van. 


"Thus kitled-out, we set out to conquer, but did not 
prosper greatly. The version of The Rebel' we did for Kingsley 
Ward was turned down, at the last moment, by HMI and gloom set 
in. Mick and Pete began to make noises about going to auditions for 
bands in London and actually went to one, held by Guy Stevens, 
looking for replacement members for Free, who had suffered a split. 
They didn't get the jobs. The guys in Free kissed and made up, but 
Ralphs and Watts impressed Guy, who liked their personalities and 
clothes sense. So, Ralphs decided to try out The Rebel' on him and 
the rest is Mott the Hoople history." 

Allen: "After the Italian saga, once back in Hereford, we bought 
a new Transit van and new Marshall amps. We w ere told of a 
producer who was on the lookout for a band His name was Guy 
Stevens. After gigging at the Cavern Club in Liverpool one 
weekend, we took off for an audition in London on the follow ing 
Monday. The audition was for Guy Stevens. On arriving in 
London, we struggled to carry my Hammond organ up a flight of 
stairs to the rehearsal room. Guy saw us doing this and was 
impressed even before he heard the band play. He said later (that) 
anyone who is prepared to cany such a huge organ around deserves 
to have a record deal." 

Buffln: "Probably, the final Silence gig was at the Cavern, 
Liverpool. The night before, Stan had been struck, in cowardly 
fashion, from behind and his jaw was broken. He still went to the 
Cavern, though, and sang for our first set. We went down a slonn. 

It was an amazing reaction and not one to which we were 
accustomed - so we were raring to go on the second time. Stan, 
however, had succumbed to the intense pain in his jaw and could not 
continue - selfish bastards that we were (are), there was no 
sympathy shown to the stricken Stanley, on what was to be his final 
gig as our lead singer." 

Allen: "The first audition went well, Guy loved the sound, but we 
didn't have our singer with us at the time owing to the fact that Stan 
had got into a spot of bother before the gig at the Cavern. Someone 
smacked him in the mouth and broke his jaw . We struggled through 
the Cavern gig but by the time we went to London, Stan's face was 
the size of a football. We arranged for another audition with Stan. 
About a month later we went back to London for a second time to 
see Guy Stevens. Unfortunately for Stan, Guy was not impressed 
with his sty le of singing so it was agreed that we should look for a 
new vocalist. We had an advert in the music papers the following 
week. Ian Hunter turned up." 

Buffin: "We did audition with Stan (the second time) for Guy 
Stevens, but he was not what GS had in mind, despite his powerful, 
in-tune vocal style. A sad but inevitable day Stan had been 
becoming increasingly uncomfortable with the songs the band chose 
and with his own image within the band Luckily, we weren't parted 
from him for too long. We had, after all. become quite a close-knit 
family unit. (Back at the Cavern, as a final insult to injury', the 
ceiling collapsed all over our equipment - Scouse gits),” 


Upon compiling the interviews spread out over the past 
twenty or so pages, I allowed Dale Griflin to review cm, mainly to 
see if anything could ve possibly been left out (barring Silence 
reunion info; see separate scoop) Besides a favorable word for the 
piece as a whole, he had this to add: “What a shame that we 
couldn't all have got together in a room and kicked things around. 
There's so much good stutY missing, like when I looked out of my 
bedroom window one moonlit, perfect Italian early morning, only to 
spot a drunken, naked Ralphs on a balcony, mid dump. Bad 
company , or what?” The End 






r 


The Silence @ Rockfield: 

25th Anniversary Addendum 


It's a mighty long ’n’ involved story, but here's the important stuff: 

The original (edition 64) Silence, featuring Patrick 'Jo-Jo' Brooke. Paul 
•Bunglefries' Jeffrey, Robert 'Fooshers' Fisher. Pete Overend Watts, and 
Dale ' Buffin' Griffin, reunited for fun in '89. The five rock n’ roll retirees (with 
even Overend & Watts more or less outta the playing side of the biz since '78) were 
suitably blown away by the still-potent sound of the band .Arrangements were 
made for the Silence to convene the following year at world-renowned Rockfield 
Studies (in nearby Wales) to lay down enough tracks for that long overdue 
longplaycr. .And in 1990. a quarter century after their demise, they carried out this 
caper. 

Buflin picks up the story, assessing the sessions: 

“A major change occurred in the group by the time the Rockfield 
recording sessions rolled around; Bunglefries had transmogrified himself into 
Bungleftee. He was astonishing., very focused and disciplined - plus, unfailingly 
good-humoured 

"Jo-Jo had one of the most difficult tasks, having to work his voice very 
heavily, through all the practice runs and then the real takes for all of the songs 
except ’Gunshot' (The Fireballs instrumental -ed.). He was remarkable. 

“Watts picked up where he left off in November 1965 with impossibly 
high volume demands (! -ed). He is a monster and an unspeakable bastard but, 
despite all those years of farting around on bass, he really came up with the goods - 
and a real 'Wild Dog" vocal, too. He failed to find his bone and dog bowl, though. 

“Fooshers. too, came up smelling of steak and kidney, with some 
rolling rollicking bass lines, roaring reckless vocals and a stompingly biographical 
'Silents' song. 

“I, on the other hand was the lame duck of the crew. Huge problems 
with the drumming causing re-take after re-take. Not popular - especially with me. 
My excuse was that I damaged both of my elbow joints and my right wrist loading 
up a truck with fucking Wattsy 's bass amplifiers/flight cases. We should have 
recorded ‘My Girl'. 

“I have to say, 1 was very, very proud of 'My Boys', that week in 
Rockfield It brought back the best of the happy memories I had of the '63-65 
period with those guys and our mates.” 

Of course, your's truly will be the first to admit these “reunions'’ are. 
with rare exception, a creepy prospect. Good example: .Anyone who fantasizes 
bout seeing McGuirm, Hillman and Crosby as "the Byrds" (nevermind that Gene 
Clark & Michael Clarice are gone), needs to cut way back on their daily marijuana 
intake. Usually these flabby, fortiesh excuses for their former selves have gone soft 
and approach their cobweb-rock with compromise, devoid of fire n’ fun. 

Here's the diff. tho, with the Silence reunion. First of all, a glance at 
the recorded tracks shows these guys' heads are in the right place: "Shame Shame 
Shame" (Jimmy Reed standard; not the disco song!). “I'm Not Talking". 

"Gunshot" (Fireballs instro!), “I Think Of You” (classy ballad in the bunch), 
numerous other cool covers (all from their ’63-'65 setlists, of course), plus 
autobiography, crammed with Silence lore dealt via •Fooshers" ingenius word 
play. Mr. Griffin, despite his super-critical self-grading to the contrary, flails 
solidly throughout while Watts gets the HT vote for MVP He's full of electric. 
Beck-like flash on ravers like “I'm Not Talking” and while rarely restrained, 
delivers a variety of goods tastefully (beautiful tones on “I Think Of You”, surprise 
surf mastery on "Gunshot", sticky Mick Taylor-type slide on "Dr. Feelgood"). 

If I'm giving off the impression that this is some sorta flawless program, 
though. 1 should add it ain't all to go gaga over, with several selections 
(“Somethin' Else", for one) falling into the realm of, er. "tavern rock" (derogatory 
imagery , incidentally, utilized once by Todd Rundgren to describe Mott the 
Hoople!). Not that they're poor performances, but what's good for the mates down 
at the pub don't add up to a revolutionary reunion recording. Best of the less 
surprising fare, on the other hand, would be “Talking 'Bout You" (with snotty, 
punkish vocal from Wans) and "You Can't Judge A Book", especially due to 
clever guitar wankery in song's middle. 

As a matter of fact, one of the joys behind this reunion tape is the care 
and inspired ear for detail (extra percussion, backing vocals that add instead of 
embarrass, numerous mindblowing Watts lead fills), right down to the ridiculous 
spoken parts (British humour on overdrive with twitish character or two surfacing). 
.As already stated, it was recorded at Rockfield Studios and sounds every bit a 
finished, fully budgeted product. Damn thing is. it’s now nearly seven years old 
and has no sign of being released anytime soon. It's my impression that the band 
are at some fault. I’m not sure they've ever bothered shopping the tape around! 



Reunion Silence (L to R): Bunglefries. Wans. Jo-Jo. Fooshers, Baffin 


Unfortunately, the "event" aspect is cooled by six years having elapsed. 
Nonetheless, it is still worthy of release and without too much meddling from me (I 
tried pitching it to Sundazed but collided with their “no new artists" policy- 
roadblock, which I suspect is anti-English guys that wore platforms in the 70's; 
hung-out with Bowie Queen, etc. & would not apply to. say, a Raider reunion 
recorded in Bob Irwin's garage . right?), will sec belated manufacture. 

Not just another ho-hum reunion. This is rock "n'roll. Bugthe.A&R 
rep on your block. 


We’ll 8Uen.ce Yon By Robert Fisher * 

P.O.W. was a buddy o’ mine/Another Colorama some other guy 

And he bassed himself all ov er the wortd/A Bttle money and a whole lotta eye 

Then he sold the old for a Bttle less than gold/But in ‘89 he said, Bye Bye 

So long smoke, you’ve been a great bloke/But I gotta get the angles on the 

Wye 

You can’t shut him up. He'll silence you 
You can’t shut us up, We’B silence you 

A meddlesome monkey named Jo-Jo Brooke/Came harpin' in right on time 
And he broke his leg bid we couldn't bear to shoot him 
He had charm of an Uncertain Kind 

Then he gentlemanned In Cheltenham accounting for hlmself/comlng back In 
•89 

saytn' 23 years is too long without a song/I gotta sing It one more time 

Chorus 

He was a Camp Road cat, how fancy that 

He was the Friz, He was a Flee, He was a Fly 

And he twiddled In the middle of the dog 'n' fish 'n’ fiddles 

Searchln' for his id’ Buddy Guy / 

Then we sent him off to Coventry perfectin' ail Ms chemistry 
Packagin' It ail up Inside 

Now he can bungle back amongst us with a talent that's humungous 
But we’re stffi afraid to let him drive! 

Chorus 

He was pullm’ hb weight on the Parchman Farm 
When we called him down from the MU 

And the Baffin knew his stuff an’ from the Anchors to the Hoople* 

He gave us all quite a Ih rill 

Then up In Lunrntn’ the bucketeering young un/Madt a livin' Hvta’ real to 
reel 

And be got us all together savin" this ain't never-never 

I’m rill makhi’ sounds with a Peel 

Chorus 

As Plain Sam Brown, Fred Fishpooi won renown 

From Milwaukee to the Forest of Dean 

And it was there his SBence waistcoat 

Proved to be a great coat for him to go skatin' hi (??'? -ed.) 

Never too proud. He always played it 

Fast *n' loud 'til Ms amp fell apart and Halted out 

Now we've got ‘bn over hereWe’re gonna keep *bn fofi of beer 

‘TU he sings “I.ucffle" and “Twist & Shout" this verse by Paul Jeffrey 

Chorus 

In 1990, we took a Bttle trip/RolHn' Into Rockfield by an* by 
Swingin' like a hammer, old boys from the Grammar 
RyefieM Road Academy-On-Wyc 

Ah’ with a quarter of a century smokin' In our memories 
We rambled in from for and nigh/And with a bunch of rusty axes 
We laid down these trades an/The forts is what still gets us high 

You can’t shut us up. We’B Silence You-._ 








Ian Hunter: 



Semi-Pro Days 


Did ya know there's more to 
Ian Hunter-in-the-sixties than just 
that legendary Mott The Hoople disc 
debut (in 69)? Well, this should be 
no shocker, even if his most 
“illustrious" pre-Mott musical activity 
was as low-profile staff songw riter for 
MOR London publishing agency, 
Francis, Day & Hunter. Or, it's 
worth arguing, as bass player for At 
Last The 1958 Rock & Roll Show 
(an obscure, unsung, red- hot ‘68 
comeback led by Teddy Boy fave, 
Freddie ‘Fingers' Lee; they even 
garnered a U.S. release for their 
fifiies-style flip-out. “I Can't Drive”, 
plus — reportedly -- an appearance on 
German ‘Beat Club’!). 

Full details on Ian’s early 
career are sketchy, but a well- 
documented/researched starting point 
is the long-running lan Hunter/Mott 
The Hoople fanzine, 'The Outsider' 
(sec address elsewhere in this issue). 
For my part. I figured I’d approach 
Hunter for a loose interview not 
unlike the Jackie Lomax interview 
that surfaced in Here Tis #6; short on 
more noteworthy activity (Lomax on 
Apple; for Hunter, the usual Mott 
questions), long on less investigated 
tales of Hamburg and the mid-sixties 
beat boom (everyone knows Lomax 
was in Germany with the 
Undertakers, but Hunter was there as 
well). 

To follow this haphazardly 
narrated odyssey, here are a few facts: 
The hero of this storv was bom Ian 


Hunter Patterson in Shrewsbury, 
England, with a commonly cited 
birthdatc of 1946 (tho folks have 
speculated for years that he was 
hatched much earlier. Amongst the 
rumours. I’ve even heard ‘37! Who 
knows...). His earliest known bands, 
all semi-pro, w ere based out of 
Northampton, while the mid-sixties 
seemed to be spent running between 
England & Germany. As far as 
recordings, rumour has Hunter linked 
to an ultra-rare extended play on John 
Lever Records, attributed to the Apex 
Rhythm And Blues All-Stars & 
released early in the decade. As a 
long-running member of Freddie 
‘Fingers' Lee's various touring bands, 
inevitably his name lias also been 
linked to Lee's mid-sixties solo discs 
(on Fontana & Columbia). Hunter 
himself isn’t sure he played on any of 
these, however! 

In early 1968. an aggregation 
featuring Lee (piano, lead vocals). 
Hunter Patterson (bass). Miller 
Anderson (guitar) and Pete Philips 
rode the coattails of England’s brief 
(fifties) ‘rock n' roll revival’ with a 
killer throwback single, “I Can’t 
Drive’TWorking On The Railroad " 
(under the name. At Last The 1958 
Rock And Roll Show ). The A-side is 
a lightning tempo rauncher (with 
Freddy snottily obscuring one line for 
maximum obscene. ‘‘What did he just 
say?" appeal). Flip, also penned by 
‘Cheeseman’ (Lee), is less storming 
material but great, anyway (& firmly 
in Berry terrytory). As ‘r ‘n’ r 
revival’ ran it’s course. ‘At Last 
1958' reappeared under new guise as 
Charlie Woolfe The latest name 
change (as, essentially, this w as just 
another FFL vehicle) was celebrated 
with a NEMS single. “Dance Dance 
Dance", a Carter-Lewis/Stephens 
Beach Boys-style knock-off. Sugar- 
pop fluff, thinks the editor, who 
instead goes gonzo for it's B-side, the 
total Jerry Lee rip-off. “Home" 
(another Cheeseman “original”, with 
great opening line in. “I’m uh sittin' 
here with an ice cold beer..."), 

Freddie graces the three good 
tracks spread across these two 45 's 
with his fine rocking vocal sty le, 
though frankly his manic piano 
tinkering just don't got the hammer of 


the Killer's. Miller Anderson 
contributes some fiery five-second 
lead blasts while the drummer 
provides murderous snare on “Home". 
A crucial clement on all tracks, 
though especially “I Can't Drive”, is 
Hunter's speedy bass runs. They 
could carry the track even w ithout 
Lee's wild vocal. Will somebody 
reissue these songs, please? 


Backdrop: 1950’s England... 

‘‘England was kinda weird, ya 
know . It was very repressed. It didn’t 
seem right when you were a kid in those 
days. Then along comes Jerry Lee Lewis 
and Little Richard and it was like, 'tuck!’. 
And I'd been looking at guys down at the 
pool hall who were dressing different. 
Guys were wearing different clothes now 
and the whole Teddy Boy thing was 
coming into being in England. And the 
clothes were incredible! 

“As for my parents, looking 
back on it, it must’ve been a helluva 
culture shock for ‘em ‘cause they had it 
all their own way for 1 don't know how 
many hundred years. Then, all of a 
sudden, all this is going on. We really 
thought there should be more freedom. 

Ya know, the whole thing behind rock ‘n’ 
roll is freedom’. If you asked me what 
my ambition would be, it would be 
‘freedom'. It wouldn't be a millionaire 
and tours up my ass and all the rest of it. 

It would be freedom. The only trouble is, 
as you've noticed, not many people can 
handle freedom (laughter). We always 
thought that everybody’d be the same but, 
of course, there’s always a fifth column of 
total fucking idiots that went out there, 
sorta abused it, and nows it got a bad 
name. People are stupid.” 

Shrewsbury & the rural-Mott 
connection... 

“Shrewsbury’s ‘bout sixty miles 
from Hereford. I never knew those guys 
(in Mott). I met 'em in London. It was 
exactly the same sorta thing, though - 
country area, agricultural, deathly boring. 
It was everything I hated. I just wanted to 
get out of there real bad. As far as my 
home life, I wanted to get out. My Dad 
was a policeman. I'd been up to no good 
a couple of times and, of course, it was, 
like, bad in a small town. People would 
hear about it. He wanted me out. The old 
story , ya know. Your Mom wants you in, 
your Dad wants you out. So, I was out of 
there when I was sixteen. 

Ian’s first time (playing rock ‘n’ roll, 
that is), Butlin’s... 





'I met some guys at Butlin’s. 

Do you know about Butlin’s? It's a camp. 
It’s rather like a concentration camp 
(laughter). It's for people who haven't got 
much money, in England. People go there 
basically to fuck, cause there’s no room 
at home. You never had any money, so 
you couldn't have your own apartment. 
What would you do? You’d go to 
Butlin's. Girls in the girls’ dorms, men in 
the mens' dorms, and these people called 
redcoats who were listening in on doors, 
to make sure the girls were in the girls 
dorms. The whole trick was, you had to 
have a silent luck Considering my 
prowess at fifteen, it was pretty easy to do 
(laughter). 

"1 met a couple of guitar players 
there and then 1 really got the bug. They 
had talent competition at Butlin’s. They 
had this skiffle competition and they had 
this general talent competition. There 
was like seven bands in the skiffle 
competition and there was a hundred and 
fifty acts in the general talent competition. 
We came fifth in the skiffle competition 
and we came first out of the hundred and 
fifty in the general talent competition. We 
sang ‘Blue Moon’. I wasn't singing. I 
was the guy doing the harmony and three 
of us were playing acoustic guitars. We 
won it and we won a couple other things 
as well. The guy who sang was really 
good. He had a deal after awhile, went 
out with the Walker Brothers and all that 
kind of thing. His name was Colin York. 
He w ound up in San Diego as a country - 
kinda singer. Did some pieces here and 
there over the years. Never anything big, 
but he did all right ” 

The editor mistakenly thinks he read 
where Hunter played with Screaming 
Lord Sutch at one point... 

“I was never with Sutch! No, 
this guy, Freddie ‘Fingers' Lee was. 
Freddie ‘Fingers’ Lee was one of Sutch's 
piano players." 

So much for the interviewer’s questions 
‘bout Sutch's wild stage 
antics/gimmicks... 

“Oh yeah, well, that was the fun 
of Sutch! I like the idea of a showman. I 
wasn't that great a singer, so I figured, if 
I’m gonna do it. I’m gonna have to do it 
Sutch’s way. Even then, I entertained in 
my private thoughts that I’d like to have a 
go at ‘frontmanning’. I didn't think 1 was 
good enough, so I kept it to myself, 
although I used to think Sutch and, later 
on. Sonny Bono; these people really 
weren’t that good but they were doing 
really well. They’d found their niche. I 
loved Sutch's timing. He had great 
timing. He always had great bands, too. 


He wasn’t very' good but his bands were 
great. 


“Did you know all these musicians at 
the time, like Ritchie Blackmore?” 



“We bumped into Blackmore. 
Blackmore wanted to join us in Hamburg, 
when I was in Germany with Fred, but 
Fred wouldn’t have him in the band. 

Even then, people knew that he would 
split the band up. He would join the band 
and then he’d get miserable and before 
you knew it, the band was in half. So, 

Fred didn’t want that." 

Earliest semi-pro bands... 

“In Northampton, I was in a few 
bands, like the llomelanders and ‘the 
Apex’.” 

“What’s the story behind the Apex 
Rhythm And Blues All Stars on John 
Lever Records?” 

“John was the drummer. He 
had a record store in Northampton; ya 
know, the hippest one. He wasn’t a very 
hip kinda guy. I don’t even remember 
anything about it. I might not’ve even 
been on it. They were all older guys. It 
was ‘Kansas City' and that kinda stuff. 
You'd do a lot of American bases. We 
had to wear jackets. I took me jacket off 
one night. Frank Short, the guy who nm 
the group, he said, 'Could you come in the 
dressing room a minute, Ian?’ I'm half 
way up the fucking walk, there’s a fist in 
me face; ‘Put that fucking jacket on!’ So, 

I put the jacket on. I never realized the 
guy was that ‘hard', ya know? These guys 
played this kinda sophisticated R&B and I 
was like the novelty, 'Let him go berserk 
for a couple numbers’. I was basically a 
punk. I used to dance around like an 
idiot. People used to stare at me. People 
came from miles around and stood and 
made fun of me. 1 used to do this weird 


war dance when I used to play. I'd get so 
excited by it. 

“I'd have guys that used to stand 
in front of me - always guys - and they 
used to stare at me. They wouldn't smile 
or anything. They’d just stare. So, I 
guess I’d become the guy in the pool hall 
that I’d stared at. It wasn't like showing 
off. When they turned the amps up, it was 
like, fuck, amazing. I have a fifteen year 
old who’s got a band now and he’s the 
same. He goes berserk. I think the whole 
punk thing was that , in public. 1 mean, 
everybody did that, went completely nuts 
when they first got to play. It's just a 
tremendous need to show-off.” 

The Homelanders... 

“I didn't like that much. That 
was more like, ya know, cross your legs 
and be a Shadow. I didn’t fancy that at 
all. They’d have sweat rashes if they 
moved. The Homelanders (lasted) a 
fortnight. Apex was much longer. Apex 
was on and off over a couple of years. I 
left them a couple of times. But they were 
the money band in that area. The 
American bases payed double. Because 
the band was a little more sophisticated, 
they always got the 'deb' things as well; 
the nobles, when they got married, and 
stuff. He (Frank, leader of Apex-ed.) 
played some pretty peculiar gigs. He 
would be picking up maybe forty-five, 
sixty pound a gig at a time when, I 
remember I’d formed the Shriekers and I 
mean we were making like eight quid, ten 
quid. Frank was gettin’ all the money 
then, though not necessarily ’cause the 
band was so great. Even though it was a 
good band, he seemed to have a way with 
people, lie seemed to know how to get 
more money out of people.” 

The editor reads Shriekers blurb out of 
an old issue of Midland Beat Magazine 
(1/65; see below)... 

“Fred used to go there a lot. It 
just seemed that people liked us there. I 
tell ya what. I remember that gig! The 
opening act was Boz Burrell. The guy that 
ran that place was a guy called Jack Barry, 
who later on sold his fish ‘n’ chips shop 
in Kingsley, went to London and took over 
the Marquee. He ran the Marquee for 
twenty, twenty-five years.” 

EAST ANGLIA by 

R&J tfPOB 

A NEW C L U B a t 
Attleborough opened this month. 

First group to play there were 
Freddie 'Fingers' Lee. and the 
shriekers, popular with local 
crowds. More Midland groups will 
be appearing later. 




Germany, circa 1965... 

“The Beatles had left around 
‘61,‘62. Tony Sheridan was around. I 
used to have to run errands for him and 
stuff. I was a little lad, va know, and this 
guy was like ‘god’ in Hamburg. If he 
didn’t have a good set, his head went 
straight through the wall. He was nuts; I 
mean, totally nuts. 

“It was incredible. I wouldn’t 
sleep for three days at a time and I wasn’t 
even on‘ups’. They had this manic 
enthusiasm. At the Star Club, the worst 
shift was five in the evening and five in 
the morning. In between that time, you'd 
be out running around. Sometimes, you 
got lucky. I think eight and twelve were 
the big ones. I think Fred was doing that 
and ten and two, or something like that. 
There'd be seven bands. The Star Club 
was pretty good.” 

Brushes with rock ‘n’ roll pioneers... 

“I saw Gene Vincent in 
England. I remember a guy asked me to 
book him a few bands. He was running a 
club up above the pool hall. ITiere s a lot 
of pool halls in England. You’d have a 
gentleman's tailor on the bottom, a pool 
hall on the second floor, then a dance 
floor, usually Irish, on the third floor. 

This guy didn’t know nothin’ about it, so I 
booked Johnny Kidd & the Pirates for 
him. I remember talking to Johnny Kidd. 
His name was Fred Green He was a 
painter and decorator. He died soon after. 
He died in a car crash. But he was a nice 
bloke. Sutch was one of them guys, too. 
And Gene Vincent came, I think. I 
remember seeing Jimmy Page with Nero 
& the Gladiators. I was a maniac. I saw 
Buddy Holly, I saw Sam Cooke, all when I 
was at an age where, ya know, I haven’t 
got a fuckin’ clue what I was lookin' at. It 
just seemed so exciting. I think I was 
bom at exactly the right time.” 

When the center of the universe shifted 
away from Liverpool in the mid-sixties, 
was Hunter to be found hanging out in 
Swinging London? And with who? 
Ravers like Viv Prince, by chance? 

“I met Viv Prince a few times. I 
can remember Denmark Street, a coffee 
bar, and the guy who played for Hendrix, 
Noel Redding, the bass player, going on 
about, ‘I don’t know whether to play bass 
with this geezer coming over from 
America or to play guitar with Englebert'. 
He could’ve got sixty quid a week with 
Englebert, forty quid a week with Jimi. 

But, yeah, Viv Prince with the Pretty 
Things. He was a rave. I was sort of at 
the ‘not quite good enough’ stage. We 
always tried to hang out with these guys. 
The Merseybeats. Johnny Gustaffson. 


The Big Three These guys were looners. 
total looners.” 

Freddie ‘Fingers’ Lee recorded several 
singles in the mid-sixties. Was Ian 
involved? 

“Yeah, I was playing bass on 
those. I was just with Fred (during this 
period, c. 1966-68-ed ). I mean, I really 
wasn’t with anybody else. See, the guys 
you’re talking about like the Shriekers 
and the Homelanders; that was in 
Northampton. They were all ‘semi-pro’, 
ya know. But when I got to London, I 
didn’t really play with anybody apart from 
Fred. That was basically it. Fred used to 
say little things like, ‘Beats me why you 
fuckers bother to turn up (laughter)’. He 
was standing on his head and doing all 
these idiotic things. So, me and Miller 
Anderson, we were looking for stuff on 
the side. Miller was playing guitar for 
him. 

Miller Anderson... 

“I met him in London, at an 
audition. He was trying to get out of a 
band he was in called the Process. Ya 
know the Process? Well, that was the 
beginning of Scientology. They’d given 
his band the free gear, the free van and 
everything, so that’s why he was in it. 

But they were trying to split him with his 
wife, so he was trying to leave...” (Ed. 
note. As it’s been explained to me 
elsewhere, the Process was a Scientology- 
like “cult”. The name of the Process- 
funded band was The Voice). 

Editor’s interjection: “Weird!” 

“That was called the Process. I 
remember going down there one night 
cause he said he was gonna help out the 
guy who was replacing him. They were at 
this pub, and the guy replacing him was 
Ronson. This would’ve been around ‘68. 

“So, we were looking to leave 
and we eventually did leave. Miller and I 
and one other guy had a little blues band 
that did pretty good for NEMS. I can't 
remember how it came about but Billy 
Fury wanted a band We played with 
Billy Fury for a little while. 1 don't think 
Miller was with me. He had joined the 
blues band, Keef Hartley . 

“There was another guy, too. I 
forget his name. He was a Buddy Holly- 
type English guy. He had records out and 
we were with him, too, for a couple of 
months; Mike Berry .” 

“How ‘bout At Last The 1958 Rock & 
Roll Show?” 

“That was Fred; same band. 

They had a big rehash (revival) of rock ‘n’ 
roll in England, so they called it 1958 


Rock & Roll Show, (Fred) was with 
NEMS. He was with Chris, what's his 
name — the Beatles' manager's brother - 
Chris Epstein. I’d go into NEMS and 
Jimi Hendrix would be standing there. It 
was exciting. But I was playing music 
that I really didn’t want to play. I mean, I 
love Jerry Lee Lewis and Fred was the 
British Jerry’ I .ee Lewis. He had great 
range, he sung the same songs, he was 
great on the piano but, ya know, twelve 
bars are twelve bars. I started to write 
and I thought. There’s more going on 
here". I was looking at bands that were 
coming out, like Dylan and stuff like that, 
and thought, ‘We re playing shit here. 
We’re like a cover band or something'.” 



Charlie Woolfe (L to R): Miller 
Anderson, Freddie ‘Fingers’ Lee, Hunter, 
Pete Philips 


“Who was the Scenery?” 

“That was Miller, me and 
another geezer, John. I don’t know what 
his name was. But that was like blues. 
Miller was singing away there.” 

“What’s this story about you briefly 
working with a couple of ex-Yardbirds 
(minus Page) in ‘68?” 

“What happened there was, 
Peter Grant (Yardbirds manager -ed.) was 
gonna put the Yardbirds out in the 
midwest, cause he said, ‘In the midwest, 
nobody knew who the Yardbirds were, 
anyway (?! -ed.)’. So, they were goima 
put a Yardbirds band there. About three 
bands were formed. I was in one of ‘em. 
The one we formed, Mickie Most was 
looking after. (Most) was one floor down 
from Grant. Mickie Most is quite an 
interesting character in his own right, ya 
know, Jeff Beck, people like that. They 
liked us. They really liked us, but then 
when Jimmy and the band came back 
from America, all of a sudden everything 
was dropped. They never took anybody. 
But Mickie had us on money for about a 
month, cause he really wanted him 
(Grant? -ed.) to see us when he came 


back. The guitar player was from the 
Band of Joy, Robert Plant’s band, so he 
was good. By this time, I had about 
twenty-four fuckin’ speakers. The 
drummer was one of them heavy pose 
geezers. He wasn’t too bad. We had a 
singer called Johnny Govan and he really 
got up there. He was good and he 
looked good, too. It could’ve been a good 
band, that, but again, it wasn’t quite what 
I wanted to do. You take anything, 
though, and try to figure it out. Miller 
was good for me ’cause he had a record 
player. I only had one of them plastic 
singles players out of Woolworth. Miller 
knew about people like Dylan and soul 
stuff like the Knight Brothers. I was more 
like a 2 X 4 man. People had to tell me 
things. I didn't really go out and buy 
records and listen.” 

Around ‘67/68, Hunter also signed on 
as a writer for various London song 
publishers... 

“It was just the one. That’s all. 
Francis, Day & Hunter in Charing Cross 
Road. That was it. I worked for the one 
and that was a year, then I joined Mott 
The Hoople. (Editor’s note: A few Hunter 
Patterson songs from this era were 
published thru Peer Music & Leeds 
Music, according to ’the Outsider’ 
fanzine).” 

“From what I understand, a number of 
well-known artists recorded your songs 
during this period, though many less 
were actually commercially released. 
Was there a problem with the type of 
songs you were writing?!” 


“The trouble was, Roger Glover 
from Deep Purple; we were both with the 
same people, and they liked us but their 
only artist were people like Tom Jones, 
Englebert and actors like Nicol 
Williamson. They had the ol’ traditional- 
type singers. They were kinda looking to 
me and Roger, I guess, for the future. 

They were thinking, ‘Well, something 
else is going to happen’, and we were 
writing these songs — I had a couple 
(recorded), like Dave Berry, Nicol 
Williamson and a couple of others, but 
mainly I don’t know what happened to 
’em. They gave us a weekly wage and we 
took it!” 

Judging from the photo which graces 
the gatefold of Mott The Hoople's first 
LP, Hunter was sporting fairly short, 
unhip locks well into 1969... 

“When I met them, I was pretty 
fat, had short hair and wore a corduroy 
suit and it was . painful The band were 
like, ’Well, we like him, but what are we 
gonna do with him?’ So, I made myself 
go on a crash diet. I mean. I’d been sittin’ 
home every night, drinking beer, th inki ng 
nothin’ was gonna happen with me life. 
Then Guy (Stevens) rang me up and said, 
‘Look, we want you in the band’, and I 
went, well, crazy ‘cause I knew it was 
regular money right from the ‘oft’. Guy 
knew 1 was married with a couple of kids. 
I said, ‘I’m working for Francis, Day & 
Hunter. You’ll have to pay me 15 quid a 
week. I’ll tell you that right from the off’ 
This was at the audition. So, when he 
rang me, he said, ‘Look, this is not a 
problem, plus I’ll give you money for 


clothes. You look‘orrible (laughter from 
Ian)’. I said, ‘I know I look horrible but I 
don’t know really how to change.’ 

“Well, with the Mott, they all 
had a pretty good idea what...and Guy, 
especially, had a total vision of what I was 
supposed to look like. 

“We had better stop at this point, 

‘cause the temptation is too strong 
where I could spend a couple of hours 
sking you about nothing but Guy 
Stevens. He’s one of my heroes.” 

“He was a forerunner of 
McClaren and Bemie Rhoades (Clash 
manager -ed.), but then he had this 
incredible A&R talent as well. He was 
clever. The problem with Guy was, he 
couldn’t get it out. He just couldn’t do it 
himself. And his Mom hated him, too. 

He had a lot of trouble with his mother. It 
kinda fucked him up totally. That would 
be it. When the chips were down, 
whenever everybody was screaming, that 
would be it. It always went back to that 
Lovely bloke, though.” 

Thus the interrogation ends, with a 
final pronouncement from the 
interv iewer that he could continue with 
dozens of questions about Mott The 
Hoople, but won’t, as pledged up¬ 
front... 

“Well, that’s where it gets 
boring. What you've been asking me 
about is more interesting ’cause I don’t 
talk about it. Hamburg, that whole 
period, is a book. It was so much more 
exciting then what happened afterwards.” 

Interview by Jeff Jar ema, 1996 


Here ‘Tis correspondent Alec Palao 
reports: 

“A bit of trivia for ya: One of my 
first rock gigs as a wide-eyed thirteen year 
old back in 1977 was going to see Freddie 
“Fingers” Lee at a beer hall in the town I 
was going to school in (Letchworth), 
north of London - fuck punk rock, I 
wanted to be a teddy boy!! From what I 
remember he was pretty good, in a Jerry 
Lee style of course, but the only thing I 
clearly recall was that at the climax of his 
set (probably during “High School 
Confidential” or something similar), he 
took out his glass eyeball and dropped it 
in a pint of beer sitting on top of the 
piano! Now THAT'S punk!” 
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The editor Investigates Mott the Hoople on Compact Disc 


“Alice, for God sake, do something about that shit” 

-Alice (Ellen Burstyn’s) husband (to the strains of Mott the Hoople's “All The Way To Memphis”), ‘Alice 
Doesn’t Live Here Anymore’, 1974 

“And why do we have to have Mott the Hoople 24 hours a day?” 

- Alice (Ellen Burstyn). ’Alice Doesn’t Live Here Anymore’. 1974 

“Do we have to listen to Mott the Hoople 24 hours a day?” 

- The editor's wife. 1997. after several 1000 repeats of MTH on the house hi-fi 


Loyal Here ‘Tis readers probably suffer from the same sentiments as abov e, wondering why they gotta shell over the bucks 
not only for the latest Seeds and Electric Prunes revelations, but scoop on the seemingly non-essential (read: seemingly non-sixties) 
Mott the Hoople. Frankly though, it’s elementary. Dear Watson. Mott the Hoople was one of the greatest rock ’n' roll bands ever! 





No point in rehashing last issue's enthralled 
response to Rhino’s ‘Backsliding Furiously’ comp (of 
earlyMott). The music contained within, from pre-”All The 
Young Dudes ' longplaycrs issued to no notice between 69- 
71 (UK dates, these; ‘70-72. Stateside), astounded me with 
their killer combination of homage (Dylan), hooks n‘ 
honesty. 

□□□ 

' Honesty "... Now just what in the hell does that have 
to do with rock n' roll? 

In recent years. I’ve gotten just crusty enough to 
deduce that rock n’ roll ain't at all different from 
advertising, marketing, what-have-vou; it's full of crap. 

Now . for me. it ain't just the VH-1 stable of phonies. I’m 
also bored outta my skull with most of the current low -calorie 
substitutes for ‘60’s punk, surf, etc. (where the sleeve art [as 
marketing] is on many occasions perfect & far outpaces the 
lousy, predictable music housed within). Sorry, but at my 
advanced age. I can t pretend to be satisfied with the same old 
shit, especially w hen it's just reheated slop. I need more. 

Of course, I could probably get by for the next 40 or 
50 years on a Stax n' Stones diet alone (Ok. throw in the 
original Nuggets' as insurance). 1 hate "record’' stores for 
the most part (few carry 45's or old rock mags; even old LP's, 
so w hat’s the point?) & the continuing flood of box set 
releases just makes me realize how often I’ve hocked these for 
a quick twelve bucks on Saturday night. I’ve harbored these 
sentiments for a long time, actually (I’ve rambled on about all 
of ’em in previous issues). I felt roughly this same worn-out 
way a few years back when I got a copy of that Rhino-Mott 
the Hoople CD Though I once dug 'em (in my teens), this 
freebie seemed destined for the quick three or four bucks 
down at the used CD store. Instead. I played it a few times & 
it changed my life. 

I realize that the average Here 'Tis reader don’t give 
a good shit about Mott the Hoople. I'd be surprised if half of 
ya even skim over this op/ed indulgence. On the other hand, 
a bunch of reasonable readers came forw ard after last issue, 
commenting on/applauding me for championing Mott in the 
confines of these pages. Who woulda guessed? Not me. 

Over the past year or so. I’ve toyed with a number of 
approaches regarding full-blown Mott the Hoople coverage in 
Here ‘Tis. Knowing good and well that a definitive MTH 
history is on the way next year (via a tome penned by Hoople 
expert Campbell Devine). I’ve thus concluded there's no 
point in rehashing the whole story (despite “Part One" teaser 
in this issue's Silcnce/Pre-Mott piece). 

A better fit for Here ‘Tis, I figured, was the early 
history covering those years up to Mott the Hoople’s 1969 
debut. And while ex-founding members Buffin (Dale 
Griffin). Verdcn Allen and Ian Hunter all were gracious 
enough to talk at length about their mid-sixties activities 
(Allen sending photos, too; Griffin sending an entire 
scrapbook’s worth of material!), of the three only Allen 
showed any interest in discussing liis Mott the Hoople days. 

So. instead of show ing off with a bunch of facts on 
the band, instead why not preach to the unrepentant HT 
readership? Why not do y’all a favor? Fuck, ya seem 



Ian Hunter Mott the Hoople. Inseparable institutions 
(most likely to Hunter's everlasting annoyance). Ian Hunter is a 
rock god, not for his superior songwriting or sunglasses, but for his 
sheer determination; his attitude. With his corkscrew red mop, 
those everpresent shades, and occasionally present beer paunch, he 
didn’t possess handsome rock star' looks and his frontman moves 
were exciting but never exactly graceful. His voice was no gift, 
either, but he's made it work to his advantage, to the point of 
qualifying as one of the most distinctive in rock. And whether 
onstage or cornered for interview, he's been honest and abrasive 
since day one, a punk back w hen it was neither fashionable nor 
much tolerated. 

Ian Hunter’s been around the block. He’s back with a new 
album, 'The Artful Dodger'; a return to form (title track, 
autobiographical "23A Swan Hill", & profoundly moving Mick 
Ronson tribute, “Michael Picasso", are ready-made Hunter classics). 
Can’t help wishing he'd reform Mott just once, though. 

(Photo: Jon Levicke)_ 


reasonable enough (after all. you bought this mag in the first 
place). 

I alway s wished someone would grade all those 
dozens of 13th Floor Elevators CD's that hit the market 


several years back. I love the Elevators but didn't wanna 
blow a paycheck or two acquiring all those pseudo-box sets & 
dumpy live sets issued on CD in what seemed every country 
in the free world. No thank you. I bet most of 'em suck. But 
why not provide a similar service, pointing out what's worth 
investigating when it comes to Mott the Hooplc? Hey. one or 
two of va gotta be adventurous. Read on... 

While Mott the Hoople released eight official albums 
during their rocky ride (1969-74). 1 must admit all ya need 
are two in-print compilations; the aforementioned Rhino 
comp as well as the tw o-CD retrospective of their Columbia 
years. ‘Ballad of Mott’ (Sony/Legacy ). What's so frustrating 
bout the band, on the other hand, is that all their albums 
(even my least fave, ‘The Hoople’). contain unique rock ‘n’ 
roll statements. If you got a few minutes, lemme comment on 
Mottcomps & uneven platters that you’ll want, too. 

□□□ 

I played ‘Backsliding Furiously: The Early Years' 
(Rhino) at least a few hundred times in the months leading up 
to reviewing it last ish. Since then, it's been selected for spin 
nearly as often. This is the Mott the Hoople I’m fussing over. 
The original group; Ian Hunter - lead vocals, piano; Mick 
Ralphs - lead guitar, vocals; Verden Allen - organ; Overend 
Watts - bass; Buffin (Dale Griffin) - drums. Backsliding 
Furiously' omits a few key tracks; namely "Waterlow” and 
“Sweet Angeline” (essential!), but otherwise captures the 
whole era w hen Mott was slugging it out year-round on UK 
stages (not to mention two early U.S. tours), building up a 
rabid, loyal ‘live’ following on their home turf. 

They hadn't figured out how 1 to sell records though. 
At one point (in ‘71). they sold out the Royal Albert Hall 
(with damages resulting in a lifetime ban!) in support of an 
album (‘Wildlife’) that never faired better than a brief 
appearance at the bottom of the UK charts. Their debut 
barely scraped into Billboard's 'Hot 200 LP’s’ chart (yet a 
Stateside peak 'til "All The Young Dudes' ) and by their 
fourth album. ‘Brain Capers’ (‘71). they couldn't chart 
anywhere. 

It was a crazy time. They were managed-produced 
by pill-headed legend Guy Stevens (as London club DJ in the 
early sixties, a major influence on Jagger. the Who. Small 
Faces, etc. etc. etc.). He said he was England's Phil Spector. 
He wasn't. But he was rock’s great unsung manic motivator. 
Down on his luck and forgotten by almost all in the record 
industry , in ‘79 he made one comeback before a quick, final 
demise, producing arguably the greatest album of the past 
twenty years (‘London Calling’). But a decade before, there 
was no ‘great album’ in the cards. Guy Stevens was 
experimenting. And his lab rats were a band dubbed by he as 
Mott the Hoople. 

□□□ 

To get an idea of how fast Mott the Hoople’s self- 
titled debut was throw n together, consider this: As Silence, 
they auditioned for new singer on June 5th. 1969. Ian Hunter 
showed up that evening and (obviously) secured the gig. By- 
June 20th. recording of the album had commenced. Sporadic 
sessions over the next few weeks resulted in a finished LP. If 
‘Mott The Hoople’ is a bit uneven, chock it up to being 



Mick Ralphs The glue. When he left Mott the Hoople, 
they withered away within a year (and months). Mick’s also 
associated with Bad Company, a shame cause he had a lot more 
heart than they ever hinted at on their hamfisted hits. 

Mick Ralphs is one fuckin' great guitarist. There's a 
bootleg titled ‘Long Red', showcasing a 1971 gig which opens with 
the band plodding admirably thru a non-descript Mountain cover 
(aformentioned “Long Red”), No great shakes, so far, though. 
Sensing time to wrap this crap up, Ralphs cuts Hunter’s vocal oft' 
with one of the most positively wailing, to-the-@#$%oing-point solos 
ever to assault these ears. Not on par with Hunter in the lead vocal 
stakes or songwriting, he has managed to pen many classics, 
including my nurnero uno Mott fave, “Rock And Roll Queen”. Ya 
know what I t hink is the greatest thing about Mick Ralphs? How he 
let’s off these exhuberant outbursts in the back of many Mott mixes, 
though notably at the end of “Death May Be Your Santa Claus” and 
“Lay Down”. He’s really enjoying imself and it effects this 
listeners enjoyment every' time (much like Dave Davies' jolly 
hollering in back of “Victoria”). Mick Ralphs rules! 

(Photo: Jon Levicke) _ 


locked up in a studio for half a dozen sessions w ith the 
craziest English producer this side of Joe Meek. 

Opener on Mott The Hoople’ is a grungy throwaway 
instrumental of “You Really Got Me”, followed by a far 
more substantial version of Doug Sahm’s “At The 
Crossroads” (opening strum from Mick Ralphs lends heavy 



atmosphere; first evidence of Ian Hunter's total Dylan-based 
vocal approach). 

“Laugh At Me”: What can 1 say? A real attention 
grabber amongst Mott's earliest recordings, they revive Sonny 
Bono of all people (in '69. fuck you very much!), howev er 
rearranged in killer Dylan/’Highway 61 ’-sty le. This 
sprawling seven minute (or so) ballad begins somberly 
enough with just Hunter mumbling at the piano (with ultra¬ 
effective Hammond organ flourishes from Verden Allen); 
continues to build n’ build, ultimately succumbing to a wild. 
Guy Stevens-inspired rush to finish line. (And when the rest 
of group chimes in with exhilarating chorus near song’s fade, 
what do they sing? 1 swear it sounds like. Mott the Hoo-ple, 
Mott the Hoo-ple'. Ya know I couldn't make this stuff up.) 

“Backsliding Fearlessly” starts as overly derivative 
(I'm attacking kindly) Dylan/"Time They Arc A-Changin"’ 
swipe, yet watch out w hen Hunter spews snot-like over “If 
World Saluted You” chorus (nasal-tone brillance. and one of 
my fave vocals). 

Side tw o of debut opens with, in my opinion, Mott's 
greatest moment. "Rock And Roll Queen”; one of the all- 
time great slabs of rock rave-up as well as best suggested 
starting point for any doubters. Penned by guitarist Ralphs, 
track is instantly unique with its lyrics rife with groupie 
putdowns/general un-’peace & love' chauvinism (“You’re 
Just a Rock and Roll Qucen/You Know What I Mean/And 
I'm Just a Rock and Roll Star”). Though critics at the time 
seemed to focus on Ian Hunter’s shameless (yet moving) 

Dy lan imitations, here he’s playing the flash frontman role; 
an uncrowded field in ‘69, inhabited by Jagger and few 
others. A preview of the coming decade, to be sure, though. 

It’s the arrangement, however, that really delivers 
like a motherfucker, especially Ralphs’ ultra-basic riffing and 
similarly simple leads not to mention Overend Watts’ 
descending bass line near song's end (pure genius + a HT 
nominee for most thrilling finale in recorded history). 

Buffin (Dale Griffin), tho. prov ides the hands-down 
key ingredient in “Rock And Roll Queen”’s flammable Andy 
Johns'-engineered mix; his weirdly-accented (and absolutely 
unrelenting) snare-based attack. Excluding a few choice 
Keith Moon or Dino Danelli performances (or Skip Alan’s 
jackhammer intro on the Pretty Things’ “Come See Me”, to 
cover all contenders), I’ve not heard a more exciting drum 
track in all my ‘ears (and I’ve been hip to this one for nearly 
two decades, so don't doubt what I say!). 

Next, two minutes of filler boogie (sounds like a 
cross between Deep Purple & ‘Europe ‘72" Dead, and that 
ain't no resounding compliment!). “Rabbit Foot And Toby 
Time”. According to Dale Griffin’s diary , this rehearsal jam 
was originally dubbed. "She’s a Winner” (peppy organ riff, 
apparent on live tapes from this period, buried in mix, I 
should add). Quickly segues into a beast of a chord 
progression, repeated a few hundred times during “Half 
Moon Bay”'s eleven minutes. 

Many cite “H.M.B." the crowning achievement on 
Mott The Hoople’. Not that I agree. Dy lan delivery reaches 
the excess point as Hunter recites sketchy , hiaku-like lyrics, 
stretching each sy llable to ungodly lengths; sounds to my ears 
like an overblown parody of the great one. Relief comes (or 


momentum lost, depending on how ya look at it) with lcft-of- 
field classical piano exercise (courtesy of Allen, he tells me. 
though sleeve lists Hunter at ivories) + horror film, rasping 
organ. Buffin. world class on “Rock And Roll Queen" and 
other tracks, sounds his most amateurish ever on “Half Moon 
Bay”. LP ends on super note with chaotic instrumental. 
“Wrath And Wroll” (itself extracted from run-off jam at end 
of “You Really Got Me"). 

I wouldn’t hesitate in recommending this LP (on 
Rhino/Atlantic CD), although it’s essential tracks (“At The 
Crossroads”. “Laugh At Me". “Backsliding Fearlessly”, and 
“Rock 'N' Roll Queen") arc all included on the Backsliding 
Fearlessly' comp. The chief sacrifice in not picking up an old 
vinyl copy of ‘Mott The Hoople’ is. a) "Wrath And Wroll” 
not available elsewhere and b) the classic sleeve (with it’s 
Escher drawing and a gatefold shot of band with each guy's 
mug superimposed over Mick Ralphs' shoulders). 

□□□ 

‘Mad Shadows’. Mott the Hoople's 1970 sophomore 
return, is a disaster. Hunter's vocals, probably as a result of 
constant gigging (vv/ Little Richard-Jerry Lee encores 
nightly), is ravaged and often unlistenable (w hen Rolling 
Stone reviewed this in ‘70. the assigned writer apologized for 
MTH's singer sounding like Dicky Peterson of Blue Cheer!). 
Potentially good songs are buried in unfocused arrangements. 
The opening v erse of “No Wheels To Ride”, sung in little 
more than a whisper, is a particular highlight. All too 
quickly, however. Hunter switches to full-out hoarse croak 
w hile the band pummels for what seems like an eternity (two 
extended guitar solos don't help). A good song, for sure, but 
beaten and bloodied beyond consideration. 



Verden Allen Phally. The sound of early Mott. A 
genius. Brooding? All Smiles in half the pictures I’ve seen (not 
above). Not that 1 can’t appreciate how he looks ready to stomp the 
cameraman’s skull in a few choice publicity snaps. Mott's most 
tasteful musician, in my book ( cepl that annoying morse code at end 
of 'Wildlife’s' “Home” - one false move in five albums, barring the 
“Soft Ground" debacle - not bad) If Mott ever reunites, it better be 
Phally! 

(Photo: Jon Levicke) 



On the opposite end of the arrangement spectrum, a 
-ould-bc anthem of solidarity between band and devoted fan 
base. “You Are One Of Us”, seems like no more than a work 
a progress. Matter of fact, it consists of one verse, bridge, 
ind LP’s only nod to Dylan in chorus (with A1 Kooper/'Hvvy 
61 ' organ), then abrupt fade. CD copy states run time of 
? 22. There’s no way! 

Worst of all is the LP’s most glaring production 
Saw. a disturbingly squeaky bass drum pedal throughout “I 
Can Feel". Nice track, otherwise. Mott seemed to possess a 
real knack for gospel-tinged backing vocals, as first heard on 
-Half Moon Bay”, exhibited to great effect here. & with the 
ultimate outlet one album away (with an unlikely cover on 
Wildlife’; continue reading for more on this). 

'Mad Shadows’, despite above flaws that help ruin 
half the album, contains three - no. three and a half out 'n’ 
uut classics. “Thunderbuck Ram” is Mott the Hooplc's 
deepest dabbling in the realm of. er, ‘metal sludge’ (besides 
zorgeous. haunting piano interludes, the song is primarily 
based around a crude Ralphs fuzztone riff). For sure, this 
hstener/fan has no good clue as to w hat "Thunderbuck Ram" 
reflects lyrically. Mick Ralphs' boyish, hi-pitched vocals add 
necessary contrast while wild rave at song's close is cut’s real 
highlight (Hunter s ultra-minimal pounding of the 88’s along 
with Buffin’s occasional break into the top-heavy mix make 
for lightened musical thrills as song wraps up). 

“Walking With A Mountain” is 100% ground-up 
Chuck Berry. Result is best Stones studio release of ‘70. As 
story goes, band improvised "Jumping Jack Flash’’ tag 
(chorus) due to Jagger (next door finishing up mix of “Brown 
Sugar") digging this particular tribute from the engineer’s 
booth. 

“Threads Of Iron”, like "Thunderbuck Ram” 
penned by Ralphs, may be the album's least exceptional song, 
especially as the finished cut has Hunter singing country- 
boogie rock material, sounding more like the Doobie 
Brother's than his own English self. Major shock, though... 
About a minute and a half into the song. Watts switches to 
piledriving bass line, commencing rest of band to go 
absolutely ape shit; somewhere between classy English rave- 
up and more minimal moves a la side two of Funhouse’. 

Lotsa unbelievable, primal yells from Hunter, pulverizing 
rhythm (from Watts/Buffin + Stevens’ "spiritual percussion"; 
or at least somebody violating a tambourine), and sev eral 
angry guitars. Total chaos! 

Fittingly, this fucked-up mess ends on an unbalanced 
note with the devastatingly bleak “When My Minds Gone” 
(another fave of mine). Hunter really sounds like he’s lost it! 
Legend goes that he was put into a trance by Guy Stevens 
during this session, with “W.M.M.G." the maddening result! 

Mad Shadows' is also readily av ailable on CD 
(Rhino/Atlantic, again). “Thunderbuck Ram”, “Walking 
With A Mountain”, and “When My Mind's Gone’’ also 
appear on Backsliding Fearlessly’. Though the second half 
of “Threads Of Iron” is fab thrashing noise & while “I Can 
Feel”, for all its squeaky drum pedals and frazzled vocals, is a 
commanding Hunter ballad, the original LP itself is not 
mandatory listening. Note: Bizarre front cover art 
(especially on original copies where band-title sticker could 



Don’t know what to make of Overend Watts! A fool? 
No, a punk. Not in the accepted sense of safety pins and spiked 
hair. Overend Watts trailblazed for that movement, but his weapon 
was spray paint! (Didn't I read that his hair fell out over this? He’s 
got something on his head in that Silence reunion pic). Truthfully, I 
think those late ‘73 shots of him in waist-high platform boots 
(committing many other fashion offenses, simultaneously) say a lot 
for his utter tastlessness and sense of humor. His humorous ways 
are legend. A few years back, when asked his opinion of Mott the 
Hoople, he replied with these three words: “We were awful.” 

I dig his bass playing on the ‘All The Young Dudes' 
album. It must’ve been a Danelectro. His bass run at the end of 
“Rock And Roll Queen” ranks with Paul Samwell-Smith’s most 
meaty moves. He’s still an incredible lead guitarist; probably better 
than on bass. He could’ve been Ralphs’ replacement in Mott the 
Hoople, quite frankly. 


(Photo: Jon Levicke) 


be peeled off) is my personal favorite of all Mott the Hoople 
sleeves. 

□□□ 

"Mildlife', I mean. ‘Wildlife’, is Mott the Hoople 
caught operating outside of Guy Stevens’ supervision (he was 
temporarily sacked, as Buffin explained to Ben Edmonds of 
Creem all those years ago: “There was a great organ solo on 
Thunderbuck Ram’ that nobody's ever heard because Guy 
Stevens forgot to turn the track up. When Vcrdcn heard it - 




we were all over at Guy's house - he just ripped it off the 
record player and smashed it in Guy's face. And that was the 
end of Guy Stevens ”). 

The album is notable for it's low-wattage, country- 
rock flavor (hence 'Mildlife'). It has also been a constant 
source of critical derision thru the years. True, it's the equal 
of ‘Mad Shadows' in unevenness & spineless in parts (Mick 
Ralphs’ sappy "Well I gave it a try/Now I'm ready to cry” 
sentiments in the offensiv ely Poco-ish “Home Is Where I 
Want To Be”). Yet its standouts (Original Mixed-Up Kid", 
“Waterlow”. & “Angel Of Eigth Av enue”) are some of Ian 
Hunter’s most personal songs (and solid evidence of his 
growing maturity as a writer; his lyrics on Mott-material from 
‘71 thru ‘73 was rock's most direct & honest). 

“Waterlow”, with it's stirring string-augmented 
arrangement, details a particularly sad episode in Hunter’s 
life (separation from his young children through divorce) & 
is shattering in it’s effect. “Angel Of Eighth Avenue”, is 
equally somber yet pretty (and oded to a real-life hooker, so 
ultimately not yet more sappiness). “Original Mixed-Up Kid” 
is C&W-inclined. but with lyrics brilliantly scrutinizing a 
particularly screwed-up. shallow man about town. 

Apparently. Hunter wrote it about himself! 

Mick Ralphs, usually contributing (allowed?) one or 
two tunes per album, takes advantage of Guy Stev ens' 
absence with four songs on “Wildlife”. Album s opener. 
“Whiskey Women”, is promising enough with it’s odd 
acoustic-metallic pairing of guitars (not to mention wild, 
distorto organ from Allen) and super-chauvinistic groupie 
advice (“Put your face on someone else's head”!). Great 
song. 

Less can be said for Ralphs' “Wrong Side Of The 
River”; a ‘Mad Shadows’ reject with laughable, shameless 
“Neil Young” vocal from Ralphs (nice piano-organ passages 
on backing track, though). “It Must Be Love” is more Poco- 
Pure Prairie League-like squeaky-slick C&W. but unlike 
"Home", a guilty pleasure of mine. Yes. it's silly and bears 
zero resemblance to Mott the Hoople (and 1 can't explain my 
defense; call me a sap, I guess), but I like nonetheless. 

Two other cuts of interest: Another Stevens- 
supervised outtake features Mott (+ Road Manager Stan 
Tippins & Jess Roden) covering - of all things - Melanie’s 
“Lay Dow n”. Sounds scary, eh? Yea. the slower verses are 
more or less beyond dreadful but once track builds to chorus, 
this is an astonishingly great, rousing gospel-edged tour de 
force. Once Hunter hits his mark vocally, he's unstoppable, 
vocally; his piano equally crucial; backing vocals from 
Ralphs. Tippins & this Roden-guy similarly brill; Buffin 
amazing; Allen provides one of the most memorable five- 
second Hammond solos I’ve ever heard. 

“Keep A’Knockin’” would be totally outta place on 
either side of mild Wildlife'. Mott boogies mindlessly for 
ten minutes, as recorded at a chaotic Croydon gig. Better 
than Uriah Heep’s rock ‘n’ roll medley', and that’s about all I 
can say in its support. 

"Whiskey Women”, "Angel Of Eighth Avenue”, and 
“Lay Down” are included on ‘Backsliding Furiously'. 
“Waterlow” and “Original Mixed-Up Kid” are unwisely 
overlooked, though the former appears on Sony/Legacy’s 


‘Ballad Of Mott' (more on this ahead). The rest should 
appeal to die-hard fans who will doubtlessly already own 
Rhino/Atlantic's CD reissue. 

□□□ 

With ‘Brain Capers’ ('71). Mott the Hoople - with 
backs to the wall due to unwaveringly poor sales - roared back 
with arguably their most solid longplay effort. Due to dismal 
reaction to ‘Wildlife’ amongst all factions (rock crits; fans; 
the band, itself), a desparation overture was made to Guy 
Stevens, who reinlisted. As Buffin told Crccm . Brain 
Capers' was recorded with “a little time and a lot of w ine”. 
Hunter recalled in Trouser Press . “‘Brain Capers' was done in 
the spirit of, ‘We re fucked, we've had it, we might as well 
just throw down this lot and be done with it.” Creem ’s Ben 
Edmunds remarked that the record was "an absolute crusher - 
non-stop energy; crude and sloppy but somehow right.” 
“Crude and sloppy but somehow right?” Yes, Mott the 
Hoople were inventing punk rock. 



Buffin (Dale Griffin) is a weird deal. If 1 had to count 
my absolute all-time most impressed-with drum performances, his 
snare w orkout on “Rock And Roll Queen” would probably occupy 
top honors. On the other hand, he can at times sound absolutely 
inept (some real sloppy flailing failings on “Half Moon Bay”; his 
“Violence” is not violent!). Erratic ain't the word for it. Much like 
Mott the Hoople! I'd still rank him one of best drummers in rock. 
Technical? Fuck no. All thumbs? You got it. Exciting? Well, his 
drumming on ‘Brain Capers’ just split my ear drums open (again), 
so I’d have to say, “absolutely!” 

(Photo: Jon Levicke)__ 




“Death May Be Your Santa Claus” is like nothing 
attempted before. Charging out of the speakers with more 
instrumental horsepower funk than the fucking JB's (aided by 
total-genius maniacal organ from Verden Allen), song 
switches soon enough to power chord organ/guitar raver that 
serv es not only as drawing plans for the Sex Pistols but also 
one of rock n' roll's most undeservedly overlooked anthems 
(“I don't care what the people may say/I don't give a — 
anyway"). 

Hunter s just getting started, though. On “The 
Moon Upstairs”, he boasts of "Wandering free as a bird/ 
That had broken both his wings’’; informs that he hates 
"everything”; and in conclusion aims between the eyes with, 
"We ain’t bleeding vou/We're feeding you/But you’re too 
fucking slow”. Again. Allen equals Hunter’s lyrical bile with 
mucho malevolence on his Hammond C-3. I hear the 
Dictators covered this - makes perfect sense. 



“We were a very posey bunch”: Mott the Hooplc, 1972 
(Clockwise, far left), Overend Watts, Mick Ralphs, Buffin 
(Dale Griffin), Ian Hunter, Verden Allen 

If the rest of Brain Capers' doesn't hold up as quite 
as bold a gesture, there is one additional classic in “Sweet 
Angeline”, a revved-up return to Dy lan domain (with a 
snatch of melody' in there reminiscent of "Love Minus Zero”, 
according to my cars). Hunter really deliv ers the vocal on 
this one. too. Everything else on Brain Capers' is a notch or 
two less excellent (which is more than could be said about 
prev ious Mott albums, even debut), including fab cover of 


Dion's “Your Own Backyard” (LP also includes 
heavy '/slobish Mick Ralphs-led take on Youngbloods' 
“Darkness Darkness”), dynamic long piece “The Journey” 
and soulful Verden Allen number. “Second Love” (sung by 
Hunter). 

In the tradition of wild wind-ups like “Wrath And 
Wroll” (1st LP), "Threads Of Iron” ('Mad Shadows”); even 
“Keep A'Knockin"’ ('Wildlife'), best album closer yet is a 
1:16 chunk of alternate "Journey” dubbed by well-read nut 
Stevens as “The Wheel Of The Quivering Meat 
Conception”. Actually. I previously knew 1 this track from a 
short (:20) edit included on an Island/Atlantic seventies Mott 
comp. Rock And Roll Queen’, and frankly prefer it in that 
excessively concise format (in summary, as metallic racket 
fades in, Hunter snarls indecipherably, phrasing all this 
exactly like Rotten would six years later. As with rest of 
record. Overend's bass drives hard; Buffin absolutely 
brutalizes his kit. For those HT readers that are unable to 
stoop from their mountain top of sixties punk elitism for these 
20 Mississippis, seek professional help, kill yourself or 
whatever, 'cause its closing you off, in this case, to some 
primo drunken punk-rock, fool). 

While key cuts surface across Backsliding 
Furiously’ ("Death May Be Your Santa Claus”, "The Moon 
Upstairs”, “The Journey ") as well as Sony’s 'Ballad Of Mott’ 
("Sweet Angeline"), 'Brain Capers' stands on it’s own (and is 
available that way on Rhino/Atlantic). 

The old ‘Rock ‘N’ Roll Queen’ compilation is also 
available on Rhino/Atlantic, for completists who need that 
twenty second "Wheel”, not to mention the non-LP 
"Midnight Lady”. 

□□□ 

As ev ery body knows. Mott the Hoople reversed their 
fortunes when David Bowie offered them “All The Young 
Dudes” (which was placed in the UK top five in ‘72). Sadly. 
Guy Stevens (my hero) was officially out as the band had 
moved to CBS (Columbia in the States). Bowie was now 
(temporarily) calling the shots. A lot of Mott the Hoople 
fanatics are ultra-critical of Bowie’s production on the ‘All 
The Young Dudes’ album. Here's my take on it: 

Bowie suggested they cut “Sweet Jane”. Good idea 
- good results - pedestrian vocal aside, excellent medium 
wattage interpret (Watts/Buffin loose/great. Ralphs' guitar 
tremendous). “Momma’s Little Jewel”, “Jerkin’ Crocus” 
and ”One Of The Boys” rock confidently/fantastically, 
especially the latter which shifts from standard macho-rocker 
(Ralphs recy cled the riff for Bad Company as “Can’t Get 
Enough”; need I say more) into total mayhem midway thru. 
Buffin pulls a fast one (obliterated in mix by gimmicky 
Bowie/telephone FX). reigniting song as murderous freak-out 
(with Phally ’ going nuts like it's still 'Brain Capers'; Watts 
firing off ultra-cool one-shot bass lick like end of Pretty 
Things’ "Gonna Find Me A Substitute”; Hunter's best-ever 
falling-down-mine-shaft how l. One of Mott’s finest 
moments, easily ). “All The Young Dudes” is a 1000 times 
better than I credited it last issue (even if I don’t listen to it 
too often; Hunter’s classic rap. including barely audible. 

"How do you feel? Sick?’’, steals this one from Bowie for 
life). 




The one track that really pisses me off is “Sucker”. 
As Buffin explained to a Hunter-Mott fanzine. Lounge Lizard 
Quarterly . “‘Sucker'...was very, very heavy. When we heard 
it for the first time, we said. ‘Shit. We've done it. This is 
amazing.' This powerful, stomping sound. We all went 
around and shook the engineer's hand. Well, as you know, 
‘Sucker' is a very, very weak track on ‘All The Young 
Dudes'. It's basically led by acoustic guitar. Some very- 
strange decisions were made during the mix." 

My complaint ain't with the acoustic guitar so much 
(the raw electric that duplicates its riff is way too low in mix, 
admittedly). It parallels nicely with the Bowie-Ronson sound 
of Man Who Sold.. ./Ziggy' (“Hang On To Yourself’ has 
always been a fave of mine mainly due to clean, crunchy 
rifling). And I love Bowie’s swinging sax line. 

No, the problem as I hear it is with that overbearing, 
hideous harpsichord sound (“sound". I say, as I’m not sure 
what the hell it is; could be a damn mandolin, for all I know. 
Buffin concurred with me as to what it sounds like but in our 
conversation wasn’t convinced of instrument source, either). 
Fact is, the obtrusive overdub ruins this otherwise classic 
performance. 

If not for the horrible, prog-ish “Soft Ground” 
(Verden Allen is another hero of mine, but a 1000 times more 
for his edgy Hammond organ style; not for any songwiiting 
and especially not for his abominable singing on this track - 
yeechl). I’d have to vote this elpee Mott's finest. Ralphs’ 
“Ready For Love", later polished up for FM success by Bad 
Company , and a closing ballad, “Sea Diver”, with its strings 
and typically Mott back-asswards optimism [“Ride on ‘til you 
fail”, advises Hunter) further support this boast. 

All but “Soft Ground" and (inexplicably) “Jerkin' 
Crocus" appear on the Sony/Legacy . Ballad Of Mott' (which 
warms up to these initial Columbia era tracks with a sample 
from each of the Island/ Atlantic albums. “Rock And Roll 
Queen”, "Walking With A Mountain", "Watcrlow". & 

“Sweet Angeline"). “Jerkin' Crocus" does appear on a 
Columbia Special Products budget CD titled ‘London To 
Memphis’ (w/ a sleeve which for some reason sports a lousy- 
live shot of solo Hunter from the eighties-?). 

□□□ 

Nineteen-seventy-three. Bowie's outta the picture. 
Verden Allen's gone (essential for four albums, less utilized 
on Dudes' LP; apprehension sets in as far as my further 
investigation of Mott - not sure I'll get a Mott the Hoople 
without 'Phal'). 

The immediate post-Bowie/"Dudes"/Phally period is 
documented on ‘Mott’, an album singled-out as one of the 
year’s “masterpieces" (Rolling Stone and others all raved; in 
the Dave Marsh-edited "Book of Rock Lists", it w as placed as 
second best album of ‘73). The album has been heralded, 
then and since, primarily for Hunter's refreshing honesty , not 
only in matters personal (“I Wish I Was Your Mother”; 
ballading at its most bittersweet, paving a career path for 
'vulnerable fuck-ups' like Paul Westerberg years down the 
road), but in dealing with all the rock ‘n’ roll baggage ‘n’ 
bullshit. Like for most, to these ears it's aided all the better 
by Hunter's lethal use of irony. 


Whutta punk! Hunter onstage, Rochester, NY, Oct. 16, 1973 
(Photo: Greg Prevost) 

The whole Mott saga gets immortalized in “Ballad 
Of Mott (26th March 1972 Zurich)” (Buffin to Creem re: 
the subtitle: “We were in Switzerland and they had us 
playing in a gas cannisterF') In “Ballad Of Mott". Hunter 
confesses. “I changed my name in search of fame to find the 
Midas touch/1 wish I'd never wanted then what I want now 
twice as much". 

Unlike the nauseating but reminiscent-in-title 
“Hymn For The Dudes” (actually, the more lyrically lauded 
of all Mott' tracks), this myth-shattering tale of struggle and 
battered-but-unbroken spirit is not only a slice of truth but a 
great song. Even better is an irresistible chunk of power 
chord glam. “Honaloochic Boogie" (love the way Ralphs' 
crunchy guitar joins piano-pounding track; absolutely hate 
Leslie-fried spoken vocal on bridge). Even more 88's on “All 
The Way To Memphis” (with low-mixed, screaming Ralphs 
guitar its match throughout), plus lyrics recounting chaos of 
previous U.S. Mott-tour. As on “Honaloochic", Mott is 
joined by Roxy's Andy Mackay for extra may hem. 

Of course, by ‘Mott', the mayhem was more stylized, 
as illustrated by “Violence”. Raw guitars, purposely sloppy 
(I hope!) percussion, angry lan meet an ‘insane' violinist, a 
bunch of drunken toughs' (in punched-in punch-up) not to 
mention a particularly bitchy bloke (Watts' hair spray-paintist 
at time, my guess - or buddy Leee). 

This is Hunter’s record from start to finish - 
mediocre Ralphs country -rocker cum flamenco jam. “I’m A 
Cadillac/El Camino Dolo Rosa", aside - but 1 gotta hand it 
to Mick Ralphs for coming up with a series of other-worldly 
guitar licks that help tie the album together musically. These 
plastic-tone licks are my fave ingredient in many of Mott s' 
songs, though no more so than one towards end of “Whizz 
Kid” (a cool Bowie-esque number). 

“Drivin' Sister” is a riff-chained rocker similar to 
"Jerkin' Crocus", though sounds thin. flat. To go on record. I 
have little complaint about the oft-criticized 'All The Young 



Dudes' LP. yet find this more ambitious album somewhat 
sterile in sound (Buffin. for one. is a lot more captivating to 
listen to when unleashed a la Brain Capers' or even 
Dudes’). 

A swell record, regardless, and all but “Cadillac" of 
which can be heard on the Ballad Of Mott' CD set. (Note: 
Do not spring for “Nice Price' U S. edition of 'Mott' 
(Columbia/Sony). It sounds like shit! 

□□□' 

Mott' was followed, logically - or at least 
unimaginatively, by ‘The Hoople’. First Allen departs, then 
Mick Ralphs checks out! In steps Ariel Bender (Luther 
Grosvcnor). Buffin to Lounge Lizard Quarterly : “As a 
guitarist, he wasn't wonderful. Certainly in the studio, it was 
very difficult to get anything out of him. There's a story 
about “Marionette” (a ludicrously overproduced song on 
“The Hoople' -HT) where he couldn't get the timing for the 
hca\y chords. We were try ing to point and count him in. 
Anything. Watts said, i’ll throw myself on the ground. 
When I throw myself on the ground, you hit the chord.' I 
remember people would say, ‘Why did you put the comedy 
guitar solo in the middle of ‘Golden Age Of Rock *N’ 
Roll’?’” 

Hunter (to Trouser Press) : "The thing with Bender 
is that he's brainless. ” 



Ariel Bender onstage with Mott the Hoople, Rochester, NY, 

Oct. 16, 1973 (Photo: Greg Prevost) 

And this is where I jump off. 'cause The Hoople’ 
ain't anywhere near my pint of beer. “The Golden Age Of 
Rock “N’ Roll" tries to harken back but sounds phony and 
forced. “Roll Away The Stone” was hatched as a "hit 
single” though all the production gloss (especially campy 
“rockabilly party" conversation in song's middle - the worst 
crap I’ve ever heard in my life!) is tragic. The arrangement 
to “Crash Street Kidds” is more bizarre, even inexcusable 
(with fuck-ups ranging from a pointless, lengthy drop-out to 
brutally endless repeat of chorus). 

A fine exception to above mess is “Born Late ‘58”. 
an absolutely unassuming hard rocker from Ovcrcnd Watts & 
my personal fave amongst The Hoople’ LP tracks (some 


Mott the Hoople-Live In London 

(Reprinted from 'Denim Delinquent’ Fanzine, 1974) 

Mott the Hoople came on to a rousing set of cheers, 
breaking into “Driving Sister”, nearly bringing the Odeon 
Hammersmith down. They ran through the usual show, consisting 
mostly of songs from Mott & most of Dudes (the weakest points); 
“Sweet Angeline”; “Rose”, a dynamic B-side of an early single; a 
fine version of “Sweet Jane” and encored the second show (no 
encore for the first show) with a rousing “Walking With a 
Mountain”. All the songs were performed with adequate savagery 
& Ian Hunter outdid himself. A true rock n roll star he is and even 
introduced ‘Angeline’ with a discourse on how' they (Mott) were 
once struggling artists and are now superstars but have not forgotten 
the early days! There were a couple of medleys, too, with solid early 
Kinks riffs joining songs and providing the necessary dynamism so 
integral in Mott’s sound. These dynamics were complimented by an 
imaginative light show. In fact, Mott’s visual show is just as 
intriguing as their musical one. Despite the fancy duds, the band 
perform more like the Philadelphia Flyers than a rock group. Ian 
checks Ariel, Bender smashes Watts. No fags in this band, honey s, 
just a bunch of truckers. Hunter’s stud cowboy stance, his harsh 
voice and sadistic lyrics prove this. A rock n roll band for the 
seventies. 

The best part of the evening came during the encore. At 
12 o’clock the curtain began lowering. The band rushed to hold up 
the curtain on their shoulders while Ariel Bender walked out on the 
runway, continuing his solo. Overend Watts slashed at the curtain 
with his guitar while Ian Hunter gave the finger to the theatre 
manager Meanwhile, pandemonium raged around Bender with fans 
jumping up on the runway and on stage, roadies throwing them off 
again and the audience cheering Mott and booing the management 
of the Odeon. And Ariel played on and did he play! He must’ve 
rung every possible note from his guitar in waves of violence that 
voiced the general feeling in the crowd. When he did open his eyes 
to the disaster area, his playing slowed to a confused state while he 
walked off stage - reappearing momentarily to give a triumphant 
O K. sign to the hyper audience. I only hope they leave that on the 
album (Excerpts from this set, of course, comprise the ‘London ' side 
of '.Won the Hoople Live ’. -ed.). What a document it would be of 
rock n roll - topping off the already definite performance of Mott the 
Hoople._ 


Bender slide on this cut not pleasant. I should warn). The 
album, incidentally, marked the emergence of another recent 
addition, Morgan Fisher on piano. 

□□□ 

Lastly. ‘Mott The Hoople Live’ appeared in late ’74 
(with Stateside ads promising a U.S. tour the following year; 
kinda creepy as Hunter quit that autumn). Produced by Dale 
Griffin, it unfortunately isn’t Mott at its "live’ best. Side one 
is from the band’s legendary week on Broadway earlier that 
year, but the fireworks don’t translate to vinyl. “Sucker” 
plods. Buffin sounds not too hot on “All The Young Dudes", 
"Walking With A Mountain" pales in light of Ralphs-era 
“live’ version surfacing since (see 'Long Red’ CD - whoa!). 
Side two. recorded in London-December ‘73, similarly slccp- 
induces. That is, ‘til the medley. Holy cow! “Jerkin’ 

Crocus” is fuckin’ murderous. Hunter and. primarily. Bender 
crank out supreme punk-metal raunch, Buffin smashes away 
at kit like nobody's business. “One Of The Boys" features 
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Mo« the Hoople 
The New York Doll* 

Dr. Hook A the Medicine Show 
Some Dried-Up Foothill Field 
MatWon, Ohio 

By LESTER BANGS 


I've seen worse towns thin 
Mistllon but not many. Gila 
Bend, Arizona is worse by dint of 
being the asshole of the world, 
and I thought Macon, Ga. was 
worse but more I think about it 
I like Macon cuz it's real nice 
and sick, fulla Tennessee Williams 
represso stereotypes with 
ihotguns and mastiffs and darky 
fears. Manllon's almost as ugly as 
Macon but Masilloo’s just 
nowhere, no sickness to sustain 
you, so we headed straight for the 
hotel. It was a dive too. All of us 
sitting around In the lobby like 
groupies waiting for Mott. Some 
of our party had already been up 
to see the Dolls. Big Deal. Whilst 
sitting there who rfiould I see 
stroll across the lobby but Ray 
Sawyer, that eyepatched 
scuttlesnip who sings lotsa lead 
for Dr. Hook. You know *lm. Well 
he's s real nice guy as is the rest 
of the band so I sauntered up and 
thinking to be cool I grabbed him 
by the diouldcr suddenly and 
viciously spinning him around like 
a crazed bullethead snorting for a 
Tight. I did it real good and 
jarring, and I thought soon's he 
saw me he'd start hollering and 
then we'd go up and get a drink 
and have a sheer hoot ham bone 
ole time. No soap, he freaka out 
and sez "Jive mothafucka I'm on' 
kill you'" Real mad. I wasn't mad 
tho. I'm bigger V he is. Only pick 
on hole guys, guy my own size it 
wouldn't be fair. So I aed "Hey 
men you remember me I’m 
Letter!" and still nonplussed and 
not real joyoudy reunionzo he sez 
"Uh yeh well I tellya men you 
nearly made me piu In my 
pants!" And *alks off! Wua I 
mortified! Right them In fronts 
all my friends! 

So anyway I slaked my snoot 
down in the bar and we went to 
meet * Molt The Hoople. Ian 
Hunter was polite and 
intelligently conversational as 
always. Ian oraculates brilliantly 
on the state of the art (good 
talker, and sure knows his 
musique), also dropped verbal 
sleazepix of Lou Reed (god 
himself). David Bowie (plisticene 
pud) and Mickey Jagger (old 
drunk) at big party in Britain. 
Lou was drooling all over David 
but David and Mick were deep in 
fraught banter about the 
influence of H.G. Weis' Outline 
Of History on Trout Filling I" 
America by that Frisco 
woodchuck so poor Lou was left 
out but screw them becuz he's 
read more books than both of 
’em. Ian also gives me English 
edition of Mott which's gotta 
great cover diff than American 
cover-hot damn. I'm luckin' out! 
So I give him xerox of my review 
1 brought along and he flips, goes 
and takes it to Buffin their 
drummer, he comes runnin' outa 
the fiower dripping wet with a 
towel around him waving it all 
excited, they dig it and I'm 
gratified. That’* when you really 
feel good about all this rock critic 
flit, when the actual artist you 
really dug reads your review and 
sez "Gee-rate!" Except of course 
all you gotta do n write praiae 
shit and they 11 ail do that, but 
these guys are geniuses which’s 
borne out when we go to the 
concert. 

But first I gotta talk about the 
Do Us and Dr. Hook. Which I 
don't mind at all, cuz they’re 
both good. But here's this 
shreddy football field covered 
with fanner kids and. fatboy 


Extension cord Mtoct, lan Hunter of Mon The Hoopla drives Midwestern greaser chicks to hatful frenzy. But is 
ha really that handsome? 7 dunno. ha's always w earin' shades/" Knoto by R tabard Creamer 


yokels in sweatshirts with the 
sleeves torn out and those goofy 
Hillbilly Bear hats guaranteed to 
make you look Uke a moron, and 
all the yummy little greenbanks 
chicks, and filtering thru the 
crowd is these whizzy weirdos in 
Uke purpie leotards and platforms 
even tho they're 6 feet tall 
already, and aU the lokel yokels 
are honking ’ Voogh! Faaaggits!" 

Imagine the surprise of these 
haysox, then, when the DoOs hit 
the stage and it's the selfsame 
faggots they was just about to 
beat up! And what's more they're 
good! In fact they’re GREAT! 
EspeciiUy after the opening 
group, can’t remember their name 
but I think they're local and play 
Uke Bang and try for glitter 
especially one pukoid zit bastard 
in gold lame gown I kid you not 
and ugly amatenirish makeup all 
round his zit*. Upchuck. But the 
Dolls come staggering out, you 
know they got chariuna up the 
finger stall rite away when lead 
guitano Johnny Thunder goes 
BLAAAANG! on his box sloppy 
Uke he’s real drunk or luded out 
and then rocks so far on his 
platforms you swear he's gonna 
fall over but he never does and 
that’s one mark of genius, staying 
on that edge of crumble and never 
quite going over. Carl Van 
Vechten said the same thing 
about The Rite Of Spring in 
NineteenZirteen and I say the 
same about the Dolls in 1973. 
Then they gromp into 
"Personality Crisis”, one of their 
primo big hits and it's hotter'n 
spic snatch in Guadalajara. The 


whole band has dynamo visual 
appeal that will not quit. Thu 
queer stuff u great If It’s handled 
right, and nobody handles It 
better than the Dolls. They got it 
down, all the way down, straight 
into the pubic iweatbox. Lessee, 
who else...after J.T. 2nd mainman 
(to David Bowie: Blaaaaaahl Eat 
It, you thaved chicken schmuts!) 
is lead nnger David JoHansen. 
Now he looks Uke tee no Jigger 
late model, and for Ohio he't 
dressed m whst looks Uke a cute 
U1 sailor suit that'd give Kenneth 
Anger a haidon on his deathbed, 
and he’s gotta whole new riff: he 
holds his mincy hands up by his 
shoulders and wiggles ’em tike a 
bratty 4-year-old girl. It's classic. 
He looks Uke Shirley Temple after 
sniffing psoUne and sez "Aoww, 
heelaooo w Ohio, yoah 
faaaahbulouth!!!” He's a gas. I 
look around and the audience 
don't know how to take this shit 
at alL The guys are mostly kind of 
confused, but the U1 chicks love 
it to death. 

Meanwhile the sun n going 
down red as dead chicken gizzard 
gash and the Dolls are cooking 
through more jumble jarg 
masterpieces Uke 'Trash" and 
“Jet Boy", your reporter's 
personal favorite. The rest of the 
group is also hot stufT visuals: 
guitar whack Sylvian Sylvain is 
dark like cross between Charlie 
Chaplin and Mexican whoor, he 
also looks Uke devil bat. etompe 
mean while he plays. Drummer I 
don't remember, sorry pal, but 
bassist Arthur Kane is perhaps 
weirdest of all cuz he looks Uke 


he came straight from the 
Mummy’s Tomb, I mean I think 
this guy is beyond autistic, 
beyond geekdom, I wonder if he 
even exists, death white frieze 
never smiles and probly don't talk 
since a vicioso nanny cut his 
tongue out when he was three. He 
also recently had the misfortune 
of losing bass thumb in sleep to 
disgruntled girlfriend, gotta witch 
them broads even if yer a 
bendoboy, so he mayn't be with 
the group no more, so Arthur 
wherever you are: ZIKYOFUTZ! 

That's enough about those 
faggots. Now we. get the real 
faggots, Dr. Hook and the 
Medicine Show. They even say 
they’re faggots ("Hi folks, we're 
faggots... bigger faggots than the 
makeup faggots") which is more 
than the Dolls ever do. Dr. Hook 
is a butch faggot poup, their set 
consists of singing their second 
big hit "Lucifer Rising Through 
The Livid Snot Furnaces" for 
finale of which they swoop down 
into the audience on Satanic 
Hon das swinging chains and 
razors and stilettos and they sUt 
throats and stick their ugly 
bubonic pricks in the gushing 
wounds and get their jollies 
roundhouse, real nice buncha 
fraternity boys. No. all that's a 
lie, really they’re cool hippies, but 
wait a minute, if yer one o' them 
Mark Shipper/Gene Sculatti/Greg 
Shaw antihippie reactionaries, 
these guys are GREAT, they're 
the apotheosis of hippiedom, just 
a passel o’ stonedome frax 
stumbling around the stage 
bumping into each other and 


But the crowd was really hot 
for Mott, and purt soon here they 
came. I was a little dazed becuz 
some spuddigger had given me • 
toak or two of the ordinarily 
passed-on skunge marijuana weed; 
during Dr. Hook’s set Dolly and I 
had this blanket around us and 
my pants fell down and she tried 
to np the blanket ofTa me so I 
woulda been standing there in the 
middle of the crowd with a big 
hardon sticking out. Would* been 
perfectly appropriate for Dr. 
Hook anyway. Only worry I got 
now is so many of my wellbred 
j elitist snartso friends are getting 
blown off by this newfound 
grossness and Dr. Hook fandom 
etc. that I just may have to find a 
whole new social set. Ill go get 
me some greasers *n’ Okies, I love 
greaser chicks anyway, widdem 
frosted white Ups and ratted 
jetblack hair! 1 3 such honeybabes 
tried to storm the stage during 
Mon The Hoople’s set, they all 
looked like Ronnie Spector and 
their tight bras made their peat 
big Midwestern muihomelon tits 
stick out like bomber blares, they 
were all chewing gum with 
amphetamine whiskey frenzy and 
silver fox gleams in their eyes and 
they were seething lustful after 
Ian Hunter’s wango. Little did 
they know that Ian's a family 
man, yes he abstains from 
poupies entirely and wouldn't 
even mind me saying that 
though it mite blow his future 
chances at quicko head in hotel 
rooms of the world! But no, he 
steps back and the black vision 
tigresses their chrome nail polish 
flashing Uke sirens in the dark are 
dragged back by brutal village 
idiot Polack guards at the side of 
the stage, and all just because 
Mott hat gone macheteing into 
"Jerkin Crocus”, which has a lot 
more switchblade action Uve than 
on the record, especially when 
they say "She gotta judo hold on 
a block man's bone". That’s what 
set the Ronnie shodevils off I 
think. Well obviously this peat 
nite is building up to a grand 
infernal climax, and I ain't 
disappointed cuz Mott’s better 
than ever stomping and cradling 
through “All The Way From 
Memphis", "Ludes For The 
Dudes", "Rock A Roll Queers”, 
“You ReaUy Gut Me”, Lou 
Speed's "Sweet Gin", all their 
ultimasoch pates until at the end 
the farm kinder are kindled 
blazing nazoid lipfire to the 
curdled moon. Back at the hotel 
the drunks are busting bottles 
over each others’ heads, Ian 
Hunter shoulders his way through 
after a quaff, Dolly and I get in 
her car and barrel out down that 
turnpike to the nearest reststop 
where we plunge into the pass 
and make it with the stars. What a 

I M- 


belching and farting and wowing 
the crowd with outre doodoo 
wagas. Maybe you don't like that 
kinda stuff but if you don’t 
you're an asshole. Turn off your 
mind as Ultimate Spinach or 
maybe it was Alan Watts said 
once, and just let this wonderful 
idiocy flood thru yer chancroid 
swiss cheese mottled lunar 
brainhoies. Yer more burntout 
than these guys, what’re you 
talkin' about. Dr. Hook are a 
show to see! They do such bits as 
"People keep askin' us to play 
BOOGIE!" and then they tear 
down the whole Boogiebluzze 
phenom in grand and almost 
surprisingly sophisto fashion. 
They do another song-no wait it'a 
the same one-entirely about an 
eagle flying over the desert takin' 
shits on people. Highlight of 
Mssillon set was eyepatch Ray 
Sawyer whom I'd forgive by then 
doing his birdcalls. Great group, 
hope they last forever. 











similar spark-flying from Ariel (plus silly "Boys" count-off), 
followed by tasteless minute-long, length-of-neck pick slide 
for seg to “Rock And Roll Queen" (flaccid initially, then wild 
Bender-Buffin frantic improv that rules briefly). Song- 
stringing continues with all sorts o’ shit ("Get Back”, “The 
Jean Genie”, Jerry Lee). After some loss of momentum 
during Hunter rap. Bender steps up to plate with “Violence” 
lick, igniting a furious snatch of that song & the medley/ 
album’s destructo ending (not to mention one of Mott’s 
purest/ravingest performances). ‘Mott The Hoople Live’ is 
available in the States on Columbia/Sony CD. 

□ □□ 

On a final note. Mick Ronson was brought on board 
to get bad element Bender out of public’s/band’s mind; a 
“morale booster” which backfired (he wasn’t too keen on 
continuing with Watts-Griffin). He appears soloing on 
Mott’s parting single, “Saturday Gigs”, but appeared on no 
other official MTH releases. 

In December 1974, after a successful & brief 
European tour, Ian announced he was no longer a member of 
Mott the Hoople. Too bad Ronson’s influence was so 
divisive. A tape I’ve heard of that final tour (Paris show; 
thanks, Justin) is amazing, with the entire band in great form - 
Ronson, no surprise, is brilliant in this framework. 

Even More Mott: Non-LP Singles/B-sides, 
etc. 

There exists a considerable inventory of non-LP & archival 
Mott the Hoople. Most of it was collected on the now tough to 
locate ‘Two Miles From Heaven’ comp, assembled by Dale Griffin 
and released overseas in 1980. LP opens with “You Really Got 
Me”, only here the album outtake includes a vocal (a limp-like 
Ralphs vocal, at that). “Road To Birmingham” is far better; a mid- 
tempo anti-racism lyric sung in Dylan-mumble by Hunter, Sitar 
sound-meets-’soulful strut’ coda at end really lifts track. “RTB” 
appeared on the initial UK pressing of Mott's debut in longer edit 
than on ‘Two Miles’. “Thunderbuck Ram” is a different mix of 
this familiar track; includes “lost” Allen organ plus upgraded drums. 

1 still prefer the eerie ambience of the 'Mad Shadows’ mix. 

Hunter's Sun-worship roots rise-up in “Going Home", a 
solid rocker that would’ve helped ‘Mad Shadows'. “Little 
Christine”, penned by Ralphs, is a real gem; a hickoid hoot from 
Mott’s earliest sessions. “Keep A’Knockin’” works OK, though not 
to write mom about. “Black Hills” is the standout on side one of 
this collection; a hushed Ralphs work-in-progress (it clocks in at 
around one minute), as lovely in arrangement as ‘Wildlife’s’ 
"Waterlow". 

A half year before the ‘AH The Young Dudes’, Mott was 
attempting two of that LP’s best tracks at Island. "Momma’s Little 
Jewel” was cut first, as we learn on side two of 'Two Miles’, as 
“Black Scorpio”. Cut at twice the tempo as ‘Dudes’ version, it’s a 
winner (though, ultimately, Bowie-produced version is the definitive 
one). “Ride On The Sun” is "Sea Diver”-in-development, though 
in comparison to “Black Scorpio”, less radically different from 
released product. 

Judging from the recording date (4/71), “Till I’m Gone” 
must’ve been cut during the ‘Brain Capers' sessions where, 
incidentally, it would’ve stuck-out sore thumb-like. Not that it ain’t 
of merit. Written/sung by Ralphs, it improves on some of his 
previous ‘Wildlife’ contributions & is also of interest for combining 
Ralphs usual Neil Young cop with, I swear, a hook right outta ‘Pet 
Sounds’! 

“One Of The Boys”, also eventual property of the 


‘Dudes’ album, is presented in embryonic jugband (!) take from 
same 4/71 session. “Growing Man Blues” rocks out hard in “Keep 
A-Knockin’” vein. “Surfin’ UK” title better than song, though 
enjoyable, nonetheless. Lastly, “III Wind Blowing”, again a ‘Brain 
Capers' leftover, is a return to the Dylan stylings of ‘69; Guy Stevens 
was probably reduced to inebriated tears during this taping. Good 
song. 

‘Two Miles From Heaven’ is long-deleted. Some of its 
contents have been absorbed elsewhere: “Road To Birmingham”, 
“Little Christine” & “Going Home” are on Rhino’s ‘Backsliding 
Furiously’ CD. “Growing Man Blues”, “Black Scorpio”, “Black 
Hills", and, again, "Road To Birmingham" appear on Island UK’s 
‘Walkin' With A Mountain’ compact disc (Consumer warning: Some 
songs on this CD, I’ve read, are in shortened edits, including “Rock 
And Roll Queen” - sacrilege!). 

Mott the Hoople made some attempt in ‘71 to crack the UK 
singles market. First up, the Shadow Morton-produced “Midnight 
Lady”; a decent “Honky Tonk Woman” rip-off with Steve Marriott 
hamming it up on background vocals. Judging from live tapes, this 
one worked a lot better onstage. B-side was “The Debt", a pleasing, 
catchy Hunter C&W ballad. 

A second ‘71 single, “Downtown”, was a lightweight tho 
likeable cover of the Crazy Horse song. Not surprisingly, this one 
sung by resident Neil Young fanatic Ralphs. “Midnight Lady” is 
available on aformentioned Island CD as well as Rhino/Atlantic’s 
straight CD reish of the ‘Rock And Roll Queen’ compilation. “The 
Debt” & “Downtown” have yet to ever see re-release! 

Leave it to the bootleggers... One of the red-hottest of ‘71 
outtakes, a cover of Jerry Lee's “It’ll Be Me”, surfaced for the first 
time a year or so ago on the ‘Hoopling Furiously' CD. Lots of 
fuzztone rawness; Hunter in heaven with this semi-screamer: 
unbelievably hip Chuck/Keef two note guitar added at end. 

When speaking of the Columbia era singles, I’m in no 
position to comment on the myriad of mixes out there (though I’d 
like to think there’s a Peruvian 45 RPM remix of "Sucker” without 
all the overdubbed "harpsichord” bologna). Regardless, any 
discussion of non-LP Mott has gotta address the awe-inspiring 
CBS/Columbia B-sides. 

“Rose” (flip of “Honaloochie Boogie") is a warm, sad 
ballad ‘bout lost innocence and, judging from the lyrics, junkiedom; 
maybe even transvestism (“You’re such a drag”)! “Roll Away The 
Stone’s” B-side, “Where Do You All Come From” is a loose, live- 
in-studio update of “Rainy Day" Dylan. Then again, sounds as much 
like “Who's Driving Your Plane”, though with Ray Davies instead of 
Mick (& imitating Dylan thru megaphone). Lyrics incidentally are 
most priceless parody of Dylan since Mouse’s “A Public Execution”. 
Ralphs' best slide on record. Morgan Fisher on boogie woogie, 
incredible. 

“Rest In Peace”, originally coupled with the UK hit 
“Golden Age Of Rock ‘N’ Roll” (from ‘74) is superior to the entire 
‘Hoople’ LP, to my gone mind. This ballad, similar in arrangement 
drama to “Rose”, finds Hunter in reflective, reconciled mood ‘bout 
his soon-to-implode career. One of Columbia era Mott’s finest. 

Speaking of the end, Mott the Hoople only released two 
additional singles after a strong chart showing with ‘The Hoople’; 
the deplorably lame “Foxy Foxy” and the "goodbye” last gasp, 
“Saturday Gigs”. The latter is Mick Ronson’s sole official Mott 
appearance. It’s intended flip, “Lounge Lizard”, was shelved ‘til 
excavated for Sony’s ‘Ballad Of Mott’ CD (with a few additional, 
less essential obscurities, also). Good thing that, ‘cause Ronson is 
fucking scorching on this earth-shakingly loud production. 

Dale Griffin has been rummaging through the vaults for 
some time now and intends to secure a schedule date in near future 
for a Mott the Hoople box (or, realistically, two-disc) set on 
Sony/UK. So, expect even more unreleased; non-LP soon. 




Phally on Mott. 

Verden Allen discusses his 
Mott the Hoople Days 


As surely 1 've mentioned 
elsewhere, the very 'Highway 61 '-like 
sound of Verden Allen‘s Hammond organ 
has been, along with Ian Hunter's Dylan- 
inspired vocals and tremendous songs, the 
key selling point for me in going ga ga over 
Mott the Hoople in recent years. As 
confessed last issue, his Hammond on 
"Laugh At Me "just destroys me every time 
- no fail! 

With Allen in the group (through 
I972's "All The Young Dudes"), Mott the 
Hoople, it seems, thrived in their most 
democratic climate, at least musically. 
While the record buying public eventually 
accepted the Ian Hunter-dominated line-up 
that succeeded with the landmark 'Mott' 
LP. this writer/fan, for one, can lament 
(after the fact) that the music vt as 
irrevocably changed with ‘Phally's 
departure, and not exactly for the better (to 
buck popular opinion). 

I was also intrigued to leant (via 
liner notes for Sony's near-essential 
'Ballad Of Mott' two-disc retrospective) 
that Allen was somewhat of a Brian Jones- 
type figure; a frustrated third wheel in 
regards to songwriting (not his forte, I 'll 
admit); resentful, moody and difficult; even 
characterized by Hunter as "scary". In 
other words, just the kinda guy I wanted to 
interview! 

Under further investigation, I 
was to leant that Hunter's acidic comments 
on Allen where sourced from a lengthier 
Trouser Press interview in which an in- 
depth character assassination was 
performed on each of Mott s original 
members (+ Bender). Hilarious, gossipy 
stuff and highly recommended reading, but 
to be taken out of context as fact? Maybe 
not. 

Actually, in corresponding with 
Verden Allen (par avion), he appeared, if 
anything, to be proud and positive about 
the whole experience. As a matter of fact, 
he was the opposite of Hunter, absolutely 
ignoring my baited questions to return fire. 
Of course, this was a point of great 
frustration with me as I (as editor) pride 
myself on dishing-up the rock n' roll dirt, 
'Enquirer '-style. 

In the end, I broke my "no 
overseas calls " house rule (again, 


actually; had done same already w Buffin 
on several occasions, so it ain't much of a 
rule, is it?), dialed Allen at his home in 
South Wales to comer him on a few 
bunting, unanswered questions and, well, 
collided with a yet-unanticipated obstacle; 
after speaking with him for ten minutes or 
so. and upon hanging up the phone, it 
dawned on me that few words reaching my 
ear were discerned due to he possessing the 
most incredibly dense Welsh accent! Oh 
well. Nice man, though! 

The end result of this effort is the 
interview spread before you; a rosy, 
sanitized account, I suspicion, but one 
nevertheless full of insights that will be of 
some great interest to fans of the great 
(though surprisingly underappreciated) 
Mott the Hoople. 

The interview begins with Verden 
Allen reflecting on the four Island 
(UK)/Atlantic (US) Mott the Hoople IP's... 

Allen: The first album was 

recorded at Morgan Studios in London on 
an eight-track machine which limited the 
amount of overdubbing that tends to get 
done when sixteen tracks are available. 
Therefore the first album for me was the 
closest to the group's live sound as it was at 
the time. Plus we had only just recruited 
Ian Hunter into the band so it was a fresh 
and exciting period for us all and also for 
Guy Stevens who had auditioned us for a 
contract with Island Records a mere two 
weeks prior to the session. In fact, the first 
album was only a demo for Chris Blackwell 
(who owns Island Records). He had still to 
hear the band before giving us the go 
ahead. 

Yes, everything felt 
right the first time around. There was a 
strong feeling of awareness that w e had 
clicked on the right combination, the four 
of us. Mick Ralphs, Overend Watts, Buffin 
and myself had been playing together for a 
couple of years We had developed a style. 
When Ian joined the band, he fitted in with 
us just right. His songs had feeling with 
plenty of depth, and we had the energy. 

By the time we got to 
the second album. Mad Shadow s', the gigs 
had come in from all directions, therefore 


there was a shortage of new' songs due to 
the lack of time in which to write them. 
The second album was very' intense with 
songs like "My Mind's Gone". There was 
also a lot of overdubbing. This album led 
to a split with our producer and mentor, 
Guy Stevens. 

After our first tour of 
America in 1970, we went back into Island 
Studios to record Wildlife'. This album 
was self-produced. It had a strong 
Stateside (American) feel but lacked the 
energy' of the two previous LPs. Therefore 
it was decided by the group to reinstate 
Guy Stevens as producer for the next 
album. 

When Guy came back 
to produce 'Brain Capers', the studio 
became alive again. The energy was back 
in abundance and the feel was also there 
again. 'Brain Capers' had a raw sound; a 
complete contrast to Wildlife'. It was 
closer to the first album. It was the Mott 
the Hoople sound of the Island Records era 
that turned the crowds on when we played 
live. 

Here'Tis: Much is made of Ian 

Hunter's great Dylan-esque vocal delivery 
on the first album but equally crucial in my 
book is your phenomenal keyboard playing. 
That Hammond organ is really the heart & 
soul of the band's sound on songs like 
"Laugh At Me". As a matter of fact, I 
would describe you as an incredibly 
"soulful" player. Would you agree? 

Allen: Soulful? Yea, I worked 

with Jimmy Cliff prior to Mott the Hoople. 
I had two years of soul music; hundreds of 
gigs with Jimmy Cliff. That's what set me 
up. I was always into emotion anyhow, 
songs like "Laugh At Me" brought all that 
out. 

Here 'Tis: How'd you get the 

nickname, Phally 1 ? 

Allen: The name Phally was 

derived by Overend Watts from my past 
group name which was Terry Allen. That 
then became Hairy Tallon, then Harry 
Phallus and finally Phally. I then changed 
my name to Verden (at Guy Stevens' 
request -ed.) and became known as Verden 
"Phally" Allen. 

Here 'Tis: Your organ is buried in 

songs like "Rock 'n' Roll Queen” and 
"Thunderbuck Ram”. Isn't there a story 
■bout Guy Stevens leaving the organ out of 
the mix on the latter & you responding by 
breaking the album or acetate over his 
head?! 




Allen: Well, "Rock V Roll 

Queen" was more of a guitar-orientated 
song so I held back somewhat with the 
organ, but it does creep in towards the end. 
It was "Thunderbuck Ram" that got me 
going. It had a wild Hammond solo on it 
but Guy Stevens pulled it back in the mix. 

I was annoyed. Yes, the story about the 
acetate - well it was an album really - (is 
true) but I didn't break it over his head. He 
had too much hair (? -ed.) to do that. I Iell, 
it takes some doing to break vinyl. Have 
you ever tried it? 

Here 'Tis: Your organ playing 

acquired a malevolent edge on songs like 
"Death May Be Your Santa Claus" and 
"The Moon Upstairs". It sounds like the 
Hammond is hooked up to a fuzztone or 
something. What's that special effect you're 
using on those songs? 

Allen: Yes, well I think it 

needed that evil approach in order to relate 
to the message and feel of the songs; had I 
used the authentic Hammond sound, it 
would have been too clean. 

At the time, I used an Acoustic 
amp with a fuzz facility along with two 
Leslie 145 cabs It was a hell of a sound. 

It fitted just right with what we were doing 
at that stage. Overend Watts used Acoustic 
gear as well for his bass. It was a great 
sound. Buflin and I had to use ear plugs on 
the gigs in England after returning from the 
States It was that loud 


Here ’Tis: What is your opinion of 

the four Island/Atlantic albums? Can you 
size-up the strengths and weaknesses of 
each 0 

Allen: I don't think it's possible 

to explain with crystal clarity what my 
opinion is of it all. I think the strength 
came from within the group itself as a unit. 
If there w as any weakness, then it certainly 
was not from a lack of commitment. 
Nothing was held back by any of us. 

The first album, 'Mott 
the Hoople’, w'as fresh. Ian had already 
written a backlog of songs in the Dylan 
vein, so he only had to put them to the 
group. Mick Ralphs also had songs to try 
out. There was no pressure on (us) at all, 
really. We all enjoyed the session. The 
album had a nice feel about it. 

Mad Shadows' on the 

other hand was a different ballgame. There 
w as a lack of material as I explained 
earlier. It took a long time to record. We 
changed direction. The Dylan feel was 
starting to go. The album was heavier. 

We were all very much 
into what we were doing although I thought 
that there was some unnecessary 
overdubbing on Mad Shadows' that 
distracted from some of the more subtle 
passages (In other words, someone put a 
honking guitar riff over my organ). 
Nevertheless, one thing led to another and 
by the time we came around to recording 
■Wildlife', the group had become more 


mellow and laid back. I think the 
songwriting was even between Ian and 
Mick for this album. "Wrong Side of the 
River" was recorded during the 'Mad 
Shadows’ sessions but they didn't use it 
then 

Wildlife' was different 
again. After returning from the States, Ian 
and Mick were influenced. The album was 
more laid back. It had an American feel; 
almost country & western in parts. 

■Brain Capers'. This 

one was a complete contrast. There was no 
inhibitions. 'Brain Capers' was to be our 
last album for Island Records; the last one 
to be produced by Guy Stevens for us. This 
LP was a forerunner for British punk rock. 
Basing Street Studios was almost 
devastated in its making. It was the album 
that turned David Bowie on to Mott the 
Hoople. 

Here 'Tis: What was your 

impression of Hunter at the time of his 
hiring? How' did this opinion change over 
time? 

Allen: When Ian turned up for 

the audition, he was very quiet. He just sat 
at the piano and played a moving version of 
Dylan's "Like a Rolling Stone". Guy 
Stevens was impressed, so he was recruited 
to the mob. I remember it took about three 
days before he started to relax. There was 
a time in Italy, after we had recorded the 
first album, we were at a party and in the 




middle of the night someone put the light 
on and there was Ian... He was in bed, and 
guess what? He still had his sunglasses on. 
We all laughed. After that, we couldn't 
keep him quiet. Those were the days. 

Here 'Tis: Tell us about Guy 

Stevens! 


Allen: Without Guy, there 

would have been no Mott the Hoople. He 
had the power to take the band on and give 
us a deal with Island Records. He could 
see what we w ere capable of becoming and 
he had the way and the energy to get the 
best out of those that he believed in. He 
would only work with one group at a time 
and once committed, would stick to the task 
of getting the company to pull their fingers 
out. He would never let up until the agency 
filled our date sheets. 

Once we took Guy to 
Switzerland with us. He ended up getting 
us kicked out of our hotel. That was the 
destructive side of the bloke. He had to 
release his energy somehow. He was 
hyperactive. But you just had to put up 
with that. It seems as though we needed 
that sort of treatment from time to time. 


Here 'Tis: With Mad Shadows', 

Hunter had the majority of songs and was 
pretty much pushed into the spotlight. How 
did this come about? 

Here 'Tis: What do you recall of 

the pre-fame U.S. tours? Who did Mott the 
Hoople share the stage with? 

Allen: The first tour was great. 

We played with some great bands. If I was 
to write a list. I'd be here til the cows come 
home, but HI mention a few. The ones I 


remember are: Traffic & Ten Years After 
in Cincinnati; the Kinks in Philadelphia; 
Mountain in Houston, Texas; B.B. King in 
Chicago; Spirit and many more at the 
Atlanta Pop Festival, July 1970; Albert 
King & Freddy King at the Fillmore West, 
San Francisco; Jethro Tull in Alberquerque 
and Boston; Edgar Winter in Blackwood, 
New Jersey; Emerson, Lake & Palmer, and 
many more all over America. 

I did three tours with 
Mott the Hoople. We had some good 
times. Ian and I went up to Elvis' house 
after a gig in Memphis at Christmas time, 

1972. The guards picked me up by his 
front door. They escorted me to the front 
gate. Ian followed. 

Here 'Tis: In England, there was a 

high level of craziness surrounding the 
band's live act. Apparently, the gigs got 
downright violent. True? 

Allen: No, I wouldn't say that 

the gigs got violent. It was just all very 
exciting. The crowds use to stamp heavily 
for encores. That's what happened at the 
Royal Albert Hall in London. They were 
stamping like hell for more and cracked 
one of the balconies. Of course, that led to 
the group getting banned from playing there 
anymore. It use to get wild on stage as well 
but it was all good fun. I use to lose a lot 
of weight through sweating. 

Here 'Tis: Judging from the sleeve 

credits, Guy Stevens wasn't too involved 
with the making of Wildlife'. Why was he 
out of the picture? 

Allen: Yes, that's quite true. 

Guy was not with us during the making of 
Wildlife'. There was a lot of indecision 
between Guy and the group after the 
making of Mad Shadows'. Apparently, 

Guy was taken ill so we didn't see him for a 
month or two. Then Island Records started 
pushing us for another LP. Guy Stevens 
was not available so it was agreed that the 
album would be self-produced by Mott the 
Hoople with the help of Brian Humphries, 
the engineer. I think Guy was in France at 
the time with Glyn and Andy Johns when 
they were engineering 'Sticky Fingers' for 
the Rolling Stones. 

Here 'Tis: As the legend goes, 

after the modest response to the third 
album, there was a period of stagnation 
leading up to the 'Brain Capers' sessions. 
Can you describe the overall mood of the 
band going into 'Brain Capers? 

Allen: Yes, Guy's absence had 

a lot to do with it. The spark had gone out 


of the band We needed Guy Stevens to 
produce the next album, so 1 gave him a 
call. We got together and had a night on 
the town to get into the mood again. The 
studio was booked and we prepared for the 
session. I remember that we were all 
anxious because Guy and Andy Johns (the 
engineer -ed.) kept us waiting in the studio 
for a long time. Then they burst in dressed 
up in cloaks and hoods just like the Ku 
Klux Klan, dropped off a crate of red wine 
and left. They didn't return for about an 
hour. By this time, there wasn't a lot of the 
wine left. 

Here 'Tis: Were the chaotic 

circumstances behind the recording of the 
album all Guy Stevens (and Andy Johns) or 
was the band pretty out of control as well? 

Allen: Well, there was this 

crate of red wine that Guy and Andy gave 
us before we started the first session and 
that was it; all sorts of things started to 
happen. Guy looked a bit worried at one 
time but it was too late by then. The studio 
looked as though a bomb had hit it. The 
staff at Island Records couldn't believe 
what they were seeing the following 
morning. They all turned up the next night 
but it didn't happen again. 

Here 'Tis: What was your personal 

opinion about bringing Bowie on board? 

Allen: Well, we needed 

someone to help us at the time, although I 
was sad that we couldn't go any further 
with Island Records. But David Bowie 
wTote a great song for us, "All The Young 
Dudes", and we needed a change at the 
time. 

Here 'Tis: It might be my 

imagination but the Hammond seems less 
prominently displayed on the 'All The 
Young Dudes' LP. Would you agree and 
was Bowie behind this? 

Allen: Yes, I tend to agree 

with you there. I didn't overplay on the 
Dudes’ album but what organ there is on it 
was left way back in the mix. Maybe 
Bowie thought it should be that way. In 
fact, he had to remix the single of "All The 
Young Dudes" on the request of CBS 
Records because the Hammond was so low 
in the original mix. 

Here 'Tis: That rave-up/fade-in 

ending on "One of the Boys" is one of my 
favorite moments on a Mott record. Was 
that a particularly crazy session? Was 
Bowie at odds with this type of material? 




4len: We recorded "One of 

•ae Boys” in the same session as the single, 
*Dudes". ITiis was before we went in for 
a: album. Now that you've pointed it out, 
t seems as though it may have been that 
«■>, because Bowie wanted to clean-up our 
Bund during the recording of the album. 

We let ourselves go on "One of the Boys". 

I hied the group when we played that way. 
So did our fans. 

Here 'Tis: What led to your 

decision to leave the band? Were you not 
lappy with the direction of the band at that 
point? 

Allen: Well, there was a lot of 

back talk going on at the time. I started to 
write a few songs and I think that Ian and 
Mick were concerned, especially when 
David Bowie let me do the vocal on "Soft 
Ground". 1 mean, David thought it was o.k. 
for that song. Ian wouldn't have done it 
anyhow, so how was I to get anything 
down. I had to start sometime. Guy 
Stevens gave Ian and Mick a chance when 
we started and they weren't that great in the 
beginning. David Bowie gave me a chance 
on the Dudes' album but I knew that David 
wasn't coming back to produce us anymore. 
So that was it. 1 had to leave, really. 

We played a gig in 
South Wales straight after our third 
American tour. We were all suffering from 
jet lag. It was a poor night. We really 
needed a break but the gig was already 
booked in advance. We had a discussion in 
the changing room about future recordings. 

1 pointed out to the boys that David Bowie 


had played his part and that we would have 
to find someone else to produce us for the 
next album. It was a time of confusion yet 
we were sitting pretty, really, looking back 
now. 

The following night, we 
were playing in the North of England. 
According to Ian, I apparently had words 
with him on stage. Something must have 
been building up in Ian's mind. Maybe he 
was suffering with a spat of paranoia or 
insecurity because I honestly do not 
remember the incident. One of us said 
something and it must have been taken the 
wrong way because when I went back to the 
changing room, I told the boys that I was 
leaving. 

Here 'Tis: Do you feel your split 

from the band set in motion Ralphs 
departure? 

Allen: Not long after I had left 

the band, the boys went back in to record. 
Ian and Mick fell out during the sessions, 
which led to Mick Ralphs' departure from 
the group. In my mind, from that moment 
on, Mott the Hoople had ceased. If I had 
not have left Mott the Hoople, then I doubt 
very much that Mick would have left, 
either. 

Here 'Tis: What was your opinion 

of the records they put out after your exit? 


Allen: The sound was totally 

different. The production was good. They 
used the studio more. It was much more 
commercial than our previous recordings, 
although they never topped "All the Young 
Dudes". 

Here 'Tis: Your post-Mott band 

Cheeks featured Martin Chambers and 
James Honeyman-Scott, later of the 
Pretenders. What was the story behind that 
band? 

Allen: About nine months after 

leaving Mott the Hoople, I went back to 
Hereford and formed a new band. We 
called ourselves the Cheeks. The line-up 
was a four piece. There was Kelvin Wilson 
on bass, Martin Chambers on drums, James 
Honeyman-Scott on lead guitar and myself 
on Hammond. Kelvin and 1 done the 
vocals. I was looking for that early Mott 
the Hoople sound. The Cheeks lasted for 
three years. We done some good gigs but I 
never secured a record deal for the band, so 
none of our recordings were ever released. 

On one occasion, we 
the Cheeks were staying in a flat at 
Clapham Common in London. Chrissie 
Hynde was in a flat a couple of doors away. 
She use to come in to see us. As I 
remember, Kelvin was after her. It was 
ironic that Martin and James ended up with 
Chrissie in the Pretenders. Purely by 
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ours. Thus all the work that I had put into 
the Cheeks was handed over to Chrissie 
Hynde. 

Here 'Tis: In the past couple of 

years, you’ve released (at least) a solo 
album. Can you tell us what you're up to 
musically these days? 

Allen: Yes, 1 released a CD in 

1994 on my own label, Spinit. The album 
was entitled 'Long Time No See' and it was 
distributed by Key Mail Order who 
advertise in 'Record Collector 1 Magazine. 

It all started about five 
years ago when 1 joined a band in Hereford 
called the Business. The group was very 
much like the Cheeks musically; it had the 
same sort of feel to it. We got a set of 
original material together which included 
some old songs that I had once written for 
Mott the Hoople and the Cheeks, plus some 
new contributions. We then changed our 
name to Thunderbuck Ram, at the request 
of our bass player, and started gigging. 
There was a lot of interest in the band but 
after being kept waiting by various record 
companies in London, we decided to release 
the album ourselves under the name of 
Verden Allen and Thunderbuck Ram, 

At the moment, 1 am working on 
some new material and I play the occasional 
gig with some friends of mine in a local 
rock 'n' roll band. 

Here 'Tis: How do you respond to 

the unflattering stuff Hunter was saying 
about you in the liner notes to Sony's 
'Ballad of Mott' CD? 

Allen: Well, it seems to me 

that Ian was looking for a way to pass the 
blame onto someone else for the split-up of 
the band, but it's obvious what was going 
on at the time. In the beginning, there were 
the four of us from Herefordshire and then 
Ian joined us. He was a lot older than the 
rest of us (Hunter's commonly listed "1946" 
birthdate, it's argued by many, is fiction - 
ed.) which made him push harder. He 
didn't want anyone to get into his way, 
especially when we became successful. 
When I was with Mott the Hoople, there 
were never any heavy arguments; only 
discussions in order to sort things out. 

Here 'Tis: Which Mott the Hoople 

recordings mean the most to you? That you 
still like listening to? 

Allen: The first album will 

always mean the most simply because it 
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was the beginning of it all. But I also like 
'Wildlife' for its mellowness, and tracks like 
"The Journey" on 'Brain Capers’ and "I Can 
Feel" on 'Mad Shadows'. I listen to these 
when I reminisce. 


Here 'Tis: Your best memories of 

Mott the Hoople? 

Allen: The early days in Italy 

were a laugh. There are some good stories 
to be told from those days. The first tour of 
the United States was also good, and the 
gigs that followed when we returned back 
to England, especially the one at the 
Hillside Ballroom in our home town of 
Hereford. And it was great when we had a 
hit record with "Dudes". In fact, time 
passed so quickly, I enjoyed all of it. 

Here 'Tis: Skirting the obvious 

'reunion' question. I'd rather know: When 
are you and lan gonna do an album of 
Dylan songs together?! 

Allen: Wouldn't it be a laugh? 

Wouldn't it be nice if we could all turn the 
clock back one more time and do it all 
again. I've still got my Hammond. 

As mentioned in the interview, 
Verden (as Verden Allen & Thunderbuck 
Ram) released a privately-pressed solo CD, 
'Long Time No See ', a few years back. The 
sleeve art is awful and the two Mott re-cuts 
unneccesary (Ok. they ’re awful as well!). 
But the rest of the program is very good - 
not raucous like early Mott, mind you - but 
an enjoyable listen and as a bonus, proof 
that Verden has teamed to sing since "Soft 
Ground"! Mott fans will enjoy. 


Mick Fatten remembers Buy Stevens. 

I really only get ta knew Guy 
Stevens towards the end ef his life. It was 
the full craziness of punk's late seventies 
heyday, and Guy had lust finished 
producing London Calling for the Clash. 
Back In those days It was the habit for a 
bunch of us ta gather at a loint called 
Olngwalls Dancehall In the Camden Tewn 
district of North London that was the 
stomping ground of bands like Dr. Feelgood, 
Rockplle and lan Bury and the Blockheads. 
Guy would usually show up around 
midnight or a little later with Mick lones or 
loe Strummer. well bent out of shape on a 
combination of booze, amphetamine or 
cake. The legend was that Guy had always 
had something of a problem with speed, 
and that he'd even done some lall time as a 
young mod in the early sixties for 
possession of pills, although l never knew 
the exact details. Usually when Guy 
showed up at Dlngwalls, he was loaded for 
near and looking for a victim. I didn’t mind 
when he frequently picked me as a target 
for his rowdiness and abuse because, even 
when out of his skull, Guy Stevens was 
essentially a gentleman and he knew that 
I not only did I have a reputation for bolng 
able to give as good as I got hut by that 
time of the night I was often close to being 
as drunk as he was. There was one other 
thing. I had enough respect for what the 
man had contributed to reck a rail In 
England that 1 was pretty much prepared to 
forgive and forget the times when his 
acting ceased to be amusing and became a 
pain In the ass. 

A dozen or mere yoars earner, 
when Guy was running Sue Records and l 
was getting out of art college and thinking 
about putting my first amateur band 
together. Stevens provided a lifeline to the 
heart of U.S. small label rack that was vital 
to all of us who wanted to get our hands on 
everything that was hot and hip. With his 
sue re-releases, Guy gave us exactly what 
we needed. Where the maier labels like EMI 
or Oecca wouldn't put out divine one shots 
like "Little GTI” by Ronnie and the Daytenas, 
"Soul Motion" by Don and Dewey. 
"Barefootin” by Little Bobby Parker, Bob and 
Earl's Harlem Shuffle” or even "Utile Latin 
Lupe Lu” by the Righteous Brothers. Guy 
Stevens put them out on Sue and my young 
world was one hell of a better place. If Guy 
Stevens needs an epitaph, l guess It could 
bo "in rack & roll, they also some who have 
immaculate taste." 

Mick Farren. 1997 
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Part Two: Rick Andridge rebuts, corroborates Daryl 

issue 
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Savage Young Seeds, c. early ‘66 (L to R) Rick Andridge, Daryl 
Hooper, Jan Savage, Sky Saxon 


Interview By Jeff Jarema 


Judging from the mail received since last issue, 
Seeds-mania seems to be at its highest level since ‘67! Heck, 
1996 even saw a thoroughly unexpected Seeds box set hit the 
market. What next? The long-overdue ‘Seeds-Live At The 
Hollywood Bowl’ CD? Release of a recently discovered, ultra- 
early live tape, featuring Sky barking thru “Land Of A 
Thousand Dances”?! A commercial video release? A 
reunion? A full recovery for everyone’s favorite acid 
casualty ? Ya never know... 

Seeds-mania, as celebrated in these pages, really 
commenced with last issue’s mega in-depth interview with 
Seeds electric piano man, Daryl Hooper. Since running that 
interview, the editor has had a nagging need to follow-up with 
a phone call to equally low-profile Seeds drummer, Rick 
Andridge. Know ing good and well that he remains close 
friends with Hooper (a Northern California neighbor), I was 
surprised to learn he had no know ledge of the Seeds coverage 
in this mag’s most recent issue (I tell ya, first the critical 
snubs, now this!). 

Rick gladly agreed to an interview, especially after 
reading the Hooper piece in Here ‘Tis. Seems that w hile, yes, 
Dary l got most of it right, Andridge w as nonetheless interested 
in clarifying a few of his buddy ’s claims. 

So, here’s the story of the Seeds, this go-round told 
by their super-cool drummer, Rick Andridge: 


“Basically, Dary l told you that he and I had been friends 
since junior high school; had been in various bands. He’s a y ear 
younger than me so when I graduated from high school, 1 worked 
for a year He worked the following summer and we saved up 
enough money and loaded everything we had in my '57 Chevy and 
headed for Southern California. It was October of '64. 

“When my mom knew I was gonna come to Southern 
California, she talked me into going to computer school. She said, 
‘You need to have something you can do when you get out there.’ 

I said, ‘OK, tine’. I did, liked it, and I was good at it. So, when 1 
ori ginall y came to Southern California, my parents knew a couple 
who lived there and the husband worked for Hughes Aircraft. He 
was going to get me a job at Hughes Aircraft. 

“When we came out in the Fall of '64, there wasn’t any 
openings. In your interview with him, Dary l said that after 
awhile, I wanted to go back to Michigan. Well, that’s not true. 
There was no way I was gonna go back to Michigan! I would have 
literally starved to death first, and we nearly did a few times We 
had another triend from Michigan that we met when we came to 
Southern California and the three of us moved together into one 
apartment. But to be very honest, I was the only one working. I 
was supporting these two guvs while they were out driving around 
all day, having a good time. And I'm having to earn the money to 
pay for their gas. So, I was the one supporting them for at least a 
couple months 











“Anyway, by the time I got an offer to go work for 
Hughes Aircraft, we’d already met Sky and were already playing 
with him. I said, ‘Nah, I’m gonna stick with this for awhile. It's 
easier than working eight-to-five.’ 

“Dary l and I were playing kinda on and off. Somehow, 
we had a mutual friend with Sky in the music business and that’s 
how he got our name and our number. He just called one day and 
said, ‘I got this gig and I need a keyboard player and drummer. 
Would you be interested?’ 

“I don’t think Jan knew Sky at that point, either. Sky’d 
just found Jan, also. So, here it was; four guys who’d never 
played together, except Daryl and I, of course. It was the Spring 
of‘65. 

“The very first place we played was called The Bam’. 
There was real sawdust on the floor It was between downtown 
L A. and Hollywood. But the second place we played was in 
Santa Monica and it was called The Turkey Joint West ! It was 
probably there that we started to get a following. We then got to a 
point where club owners in that area - Santa Monica, South Beach 
- they knew us, knew' we had a lot of people that follow ed us 
around and were also good drinkers; they’d buy a lot of drinks. 

So, it got to the point where they’d bid for us to come and play 
their club. 

“Our first manager was a guy named Jimmy Madden. 

He had this Sunday afternoon thing where he’d show films of the 
Beatles or the Stones, would charge teenagers to come in and look 
at the films, and we would play live. That was our first sort of, 
quote, public performance, so to speak, outside of a club. I don’t 
think we got paid anything! When I think back, he really got a 
great deal. 

“Like any other group, w e went through a lot of names. 

I think the first one w r e ever had was Sky Saxon and the Savages. 
Jan’s mother had made us up shirts that were, like, leopard print 
or tiger print. It was pretty wild. At one time, we were trying to 
get on the English bandwagon, so there was a group called the 
Lords of London. I think we used this name just one night when 
we played at a bar in Lompoc. We called ourselves the Earls of 
England 

“I don’t know if this came out in the interview with 
Daryl but there’s this rumor that because we were from 
Hollywood, we played on the Sunset Strip. We never did. A lot 
of people just assumed we did. The last club we played in was 
Bido Lito’s, which was not on the Sunset Strip. It was down near 
Hollyw ood and Vine; that area. From there, w e w ent on our very 
first tour during which ‘Pushin’ Too Hard’ took off. By the time 
we got off that tour, we already had concerts booked and we were 
on our way. 

“You’re probably gonna find this as really strange. It 
was only about six months ago that some guy at work asked me 
one day who the group’s influences were. I said, ‘You know, in 
thirty years of being with the Seeds, nobody 's ever asked me that 
question.’ I got to thinking about it and 1 thought nobody was our 
influence. And I think the reason that there wasn't an outside 
influence was because - at least for Daryl, Jan, and I - we never set 
out to be recording artists. In other words, Daryl and I, sure, we 
brought our musical equipment with us. It was just part of our 
lives. But we didn’t go to Southern California to become rock ‘n’ 
roll stars. 

“So, I think when we started play ing with Sky and we 
played in bars and we played other people's songs, and then as we 
started writing songs, we didn't think about, ’Oh man, we gotta 
make this sound like the Stones', or, ‘We gotta make this sound 
like the Beatles’, or whatever. It just came out like we wanted it. 

“At some point, I would say in very late 64; maybe very 
early ‘65, Daryl and I were watching some TV show and there was 


a group on. I don't remember their name at all but I'm gonna 
guess they were from England. But whoever it was, they had long 
hair, longer than the Beatles. Daryl and I both looked at that and 
said, ‘Wow, that’s cool.' We made a pact right there and then that 
we wouldn't cut our hair for a year. That was before we were in 
the Seeds, met Sky or anything. 

“We were probably the first group around to have real 
long hair.” 

“(Russ Serpent) was ‘the Fifth Seed’. Don’t ask me his 
(real) name ‘cause I don’t remember. I don't even know when he 
entered the group ‘cause, as 1 said, in the beginning it w as just the 
four of us. Somehow, he came along and played some clubs with 
us but he was a heavy drinker It got to be a problem and we 
booted him out. 

“This guy Serpent was actually a rhythm guitar player. 
Jan was a rhythm guitar player, as well. When we got rid of this 
other guy, Jan was basically forced to play lead. One of the 
reasons I think Jan has the style that he has was due to learning 
how to play lead while playing with the Seeds. He’d never played 
lead before and at some point, he kinda said, ‘Hey, this is hard 
work. I didn’t hire on to be a lead guitar player’. 

“I don’t think we would have made it as big as we did 
without Tim Hudson. He was a real good talker, a real showman 
and a real ‘pusher’. We didn't get a lot of help from the record 
company, whereas Tim would get out there. He’d go to the radio 
stations, the magazines, the newspapers He's a good guy. 

“Of course, we all wondered if things would have been 
different if we had been on a major label. It’s hard to say. You 
can get lost on a major label. Would a major label have let Sky 
produce the records? 

“The first tour we were on, there was Question Mark & 
the Mysterians, the McCoys, the Shadows of Knight, and the 
Outsiders. The McCoys were headliners ‘cause a year before, 
they had ‘Hang On Sloopv’. We were very last on the billing and 
I think Question Mark was next to last and yet while we were on 
that tour, their song was number one in the whole universe! But 
we had a great time on that tour. It was the first tour we'd ever 
taken. Daryl and Jan even brought their wives which, later on, we 
thought. Boy, that was a stupid thing to do’. But we didn't know. 
We figured everybody brought their wives! 








“Question Mark & the Mysterians, though. Those guys 
were tun because they were young. They were like fourteen, 
fifteen years old. They'd never been away from home, let alone 
on a tour. Women were throwing themselves at 'em. It was really 
funny to watch their reaction to all this fame and fortune suddenly 
forced upon 'em 

“My family, who still live in Michigan, sent me an 
article a couple of years ago where Question Mark & the 
Mysterians were trying to make a comeback with pretty much the 
same members of die group. In this article, they end up talking 
about us and how weird we were; how really way-out we were on 
that tour. They evidently thought we w ere some crazed, drugged- 
out guvs 'cause what they remember is this drummer who wore a 
gun and they were afraid he was gonna shoot somebody! 

“At the time, we were kind of in a western mode, so 1 
used to wear a gun on stage; a six gun. It wasn’t loaded, but it 
was a real gtm. What really stopped us from doing it - 'cause at 
one point, we all wore guns - was when we got to thinking, Now, 
if we had teenage daughters, would we want 'em to go to a concert 
where the guys on stage are wearing guns. Nah, I don't think so.’ 
By the way, 1 went to LAX (Los Angeles Int’l Airport) with my 
gun on one time. Can you imagine doing that today ?! 



“There were certain cities where we were big, so we 
would go there to play, obviously. We probably went to Chicago 
five or six times. We went to Seattle a lot, too. We spent about 
two or three weeks in New York City, try ing to break into the east 
coast market. We played at a place called the Electric Circus. We 
were trying to get a major hit there but it never really happened, 
although Pushin' Too Hard' started on the east coast. 

“Sky wasn't any different than you or I when we first 
met him. He was probably pretty straight forward until '67. It 
was during this time, when he was hanging out with Tim and the 
two of 'em were doing acid, that he got kinda bizarre. And he s 
stay ed that way for about the past 30 years. Like Dary l said, he s 
a nice guy. I can not tell you how much I thank him for making 
my fantasy come true. 


“I mean, here I was; a middle-class kid from the 
midwest who in the early sixties used to set up my drums in the 
family room and turn the stereo up full blast. I would beat along 
to the Beach Boys and just fantasize about how great it would be 
to be on a record but knowing it’ll never happen. Sky made that 
fantasy come true and I owe him everything. I owe my whole 
musical career to him. There wouldn t have been one without him 
‘cause I wouldn't have even thought about it. As I said, 1 didn’t 
go to California to be a recording star. 

“1 was glad I sat in the back. Those three guys were like 
blockers for me. We used to do shows at the Hullabaloo Club, 
which was at an old, famous theatre down somewhere on Sunset 
Boulevard and they had a revolving round stage. Of course, it was 
standard to have the drummer sit up higher (on a riser) than 
every body else. So, the Hullabaloo decided, Well, if the other 
clubs can set the drummer up five feet, we're gonna up 'em. 

We're gonna put him fifteen feet up.' You literally had to climb 
up these very steep stairs to get up to your drum set. It was a joke. 
One time at the Hullabaloo, I'm playin' along and all of a sudden 
this girl has managed to get around the back of the stage, climb up 
the stairs and grab me around the neck. And she starts pulling me 
backwards. It was like fifteen feet down and I saw my life flash in 
front of me. I don't know how 1 saved myself but after the 
concert, I told the guys and they said, ‘We didn't know. You 
didn’t even miss a beat’. 

“The whole flower movement was started by us. I’m 
sure nobody will dispute this because probably nobody wants to 
take credit for it, but I love it. It was basically started by Sky 
when we play ed at Bido Lito’s. First of all, he had come up with 
the name. The Seeds', he said, Because it sounds seedy' I 
explained to him that 'seedy' meant 'rundown', 'old'. He said, 
‘No, no, seedv means earthy, down to earth'. The more I thought 
about it, the more I liked it. It had that drug connotation about it 
but not too blatant. It was a great name. 

“Then one day, he said that everybody asks him what 
kinda music he plays and that he didn't like to say ‘rock ‘n roll , 
‘cause everybody plays rock ‘n’ roll. So he came up with the term 
‘flower-rock music'. Sky started calling the young girls that came 
to Bido Lito's, 'flower children'. This was a long time before the 
term hit the mainstream media. If we had copyrighted ‘ flower 
music’, ‘flower children', ‘flower power', we’d be rich today. 
Forget about the records! 

“As far as the Seeds are concerned, yeah, the first album 
is the best. By the time we got to the second album. Sky ’s 
problem was that we started to have too much money to spend in 
the recording studio. He could afford to do more things. I liked 
the idea of recording in the studio just as we play ed live on stage, 
without a lot of additives, overdubs and extra instruments That 
started to creep in on 'A Web Of Sound and certainly was frill- 
blown on‘Future'. 

“That's not me playin’ drums on ‘Evil Hoodoo' or 
‘Failin' hi Love'. My mother got very sick and so I had to fly back 
to Michigan. They already had the studio booked so who they got, 
1 have no idea. If you listen to the end of Evil Hoodoo', you’ll 
notice how the drum ends up screwing up the song. It starts 
getting too fancy. That's another reason why I can tell you that 
wasn’t me, ‘cause I would have never done that. 

“I’m not a great drummer or a flashy drummer. I can’t 
do drum solos What I can do is lay down a steady , solid beat 
that’s always there. One of the reasons why it’s so solid is 
because we didn't have bass on stage, so I got to the point where I 
really hit my bass drum Unlike some guys, I don’t use my ankle 
I literally stomped on the bass drum. It even got to the point 
where we had a set with double bass drums. We needed bottom. 






“On ‘Evil Hoodoo’, I would have never done that. I 
would have just kept playing it straight. But I understand why 
(the session drummer) did it. His part was good (yes -ed.) but 
what happened was, the other guys had never heard it before and 
it threw ‘em off. 

“Sky never played bass in the recording sessions. He 
would occasionally on stage, now' and then. Well, I shouldn t even 
say ‘on stage’. Every now and then he would play the bass when 
we played in clubs. Once we started doing concerts, we basically 
told him, ‘Sky, dump the bass’. It tied him up and Dary l was just 
lucky enough where we had that Wurlitzer piano that, for some 
weird reason, had that real loud bass in it. The Wurlitzer and the 
bass drum pretty much filled in where the bass was missing. 

“Harvey Sharpe (Seeds session bass player) is really the 
fifth Seed. Whenever 1 get a chance, I try to give him great credit. 
His bass lines were great. Because the bass player and drummer 
work closely together, he and 1 would have a great time Of 
course, he would come in ‘cold’. We had been playing these 
songs for months on stage but he’d never heard 'em. So, he’d 
have to pick it up real quick. He was always good about that. 

“The song, ‘Chocolate River’; 1 just vaguely remember 
that one. But you know your own style and I’m hear to tell you, 
that's not me playing the drums. I don't know who it was or 
where it came from, but I know- my style of drumming and that's 
not me. 

“When we recorded a song, it was just like playing it 
live with little overdubbing. Yet 'Pushin Too Hard had an 
overdubbed drum part which, obviously, I was never able to play 


live on stage. After we recorded it and I sat and listened to it, 
without the overdubbed tom-tom part it’s like the song kinda 
jumped. I don’t know how it came to me but 1 said, ‘It needs 
something to fill-in the gaps between the snare drum.' I didn't 
want to play real toms That would’ve been too loud. 1 had a 
sheet that 1 covered my drums with and I just folded it over on the 
tom tom and played it with tympany mallets. 

“Unfortunately, when it got remastered, in some cases 
on the CD, Neil (Norman, GNP Crescendo Records) brought out 
the tom tom too much. It wasn’t meant to be that way. The snare 
was still meant to be right up front with the toms further back and 
meant just as a fill betw een beats. 

“On ‘F ailin ’ (from ‘Future’), you don’t know how hard I 
thought about what I could play on that song! I couldn’t play 
anything. I played the tympanies ‘cause I had always wanted to 
play 'em on a song but, of course, they didn’t fit in rock ‘n’ roll. I 
thought, ‘Shoot, I can’t play anything on my set; nothing goes 
‘cause there's no beat to this song. I’ll play the tympanies and at 
least have some fun doing it’.” 

“You can’t compare the blues album (‘A Full Spoon Of 
Seedy Blues’) with any other Seeds album. It wasn’t meant to be 
compared. That’s why we didn't go under the name the Seeds. It 
was a fun album to do. We knew we weren't gonna have a major 
hit with it. We knew the record company probably wouldn’t do 
anything with it. But number one, we had fun doing it. Number 
two, we got paid for recording, so it was extra money. To tell you 
the truth, it’s one of the albums I’m most proud of and it’s always 


Pushin'Too Hard 
Cant SeemTa make you mine 



bugged me that everybody compares it to other Seeds albums. 
That’s like comparing apples and oranges. 


OK, Rick. What’s the real story behind the Raw ‘N’ Alive’ 
album. It’s fake, right? 

“(Laughter) You're really gonna get the truth out of me 
after all these years. It was recorded in the studio. I’ll tell you the 
reason why for thirty years we’ve told people it was recorded live: 
Because that’s the way it really sounded when we played live. 

With every song except for, 1 believe, ‘900 Million People 
Daily...’, we basically recorded it ‘live’ in the studio. In other 
words, we just sat up in the studio with no dividers except for the 
microphones and played the songs just like we did on stage. 

“The applause and screaming, if I remember correctly, 
came from a Beach Boys concert in the Orange Showgrounds in 
Santa Barbara, which we played quite often. Through all these 
years, it’s not that 1 was try ing to lie. I wanted people to 
understand that’s really what it sounded like. It's more fun to play 
live so we decided to do a live album but in effect, record live in 
the studio. 

“Either Daryl or you were talking about the weird sound 
at the beginning of‘Night Time Girl' (on 'Raw ‘N' Alive’). It 
seems one of you mentioned keyboards or something. Well, that 
sound wasn’t a keyboard. It was an experimental guitar that Vox 
had given Jan to use. It was a doubleneck guitar but it was 
electronic. You could put notes in it and it would keep playing 
‘em over and over again. Then you could play over the top of 'em. 
It was just a prototype and it never went anyplace It was a unique 
sound, though. 

“There's a story behind ‘900 Million People Daily...’. 
Dick Clark had a show back then in the Vietnam (War) days, in 
the mid sixties, called The Navy’ Swings'. It was on Naval radio 
stations and the hook was that they had a theme song and each 
group that he had on to interview was supposed to play that song 
in their style, ok? We came in the studio, looked at the song, and 
it was lame; really lame. We said, ‘We can't do this. How ‘bout 


if we write our own melody to it. We’ll use your words but we’ve 
gotta find another melody’. They said, ‘Ok, fine’, so we threw 
something together right then and there. 

“A couple of days later, we were practicing in Sky’s 
garage and he said, ‘Quick, we've gotta play that song again 
before we forget it’. He also said he had to write some (new) 
words to it. In the meantime, it needed a name; something more 
than ‘that song'. Like I say, we were practicing in Sky’s garage. I 
looked over and sitting against the wall was a box of stuff called 
Slug & Snail Death. I said, ‘Let’s just call it Slug & Snail Death, 
until we come up with a title’. And that’s what it was called until 
Sky came up with a title. 

“I think ‘Satisfy You’ is one of the greatest songs Sky 
ever wrote and yet that was after ‘Future’. So, I knew he still had 
it. I knew it was still there. It's a shame that by the time that 
song came out, we were already pretty much dead 

“I think the big mistake was following ‘Pushin’ Too 
Hard' with Can’t Seem To Make You Mine’. We had this real 
uptempo song with a good, solid beat and then all of the sudden, 
there was this slow number as a follow-up. Don't get me wrong. 

I think ‘Can’t Seem To Make You Mine' is a great song. It just 
wasn't the right song to follow after ‘Pushin' Too Hard’. 

Anything, even ‘A Thousand Shadows’, would have been a better 
choice. 

“I left in about June of ‘68. By that time, Tim had 
stopped travelling with us. Basically, we were playing smaller 
auditoriums up and down California. Towards the end, it was 
getting pretty raunchy as far as finances were concerned. That's 
why I quit, 'cause finally Sky said that he just wanted to sit around 
and write songs for about six months. I couldn’t do that. I had to 
make a living and I made my living oft' concerts. Jan left at about 
the same time. 

“When Daryl says that all four of the original Seeds 
were involved in the country song (‘Failin' Off The Edge’) - that’s 
not true. I had already left the group and 1 think Jan had, too. I 
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don’t want to take credit for being on that song or ‘Wild Blood’, 
either. Although I like the song, once again the bass player and 
the drummer kinda screwed it up. It’s good in the beginning but 
then they get offbeat. 

“From the Fall of ‘66, when we were playing at Bido 
Lito's and started playing all our own material; from then ‘til 
when I left in ‘68, we never did anybody else’s stuff. After I left, I 
think they might've done a version of ‘Johnny B. Goode’, but 
besides that and the songs Kim Fowley wrote, it was still all their 
own stuff. 

“For years, I never understood what garage bands were 
all about. In fact, there was a guy with the local paper here in 
Sacramento and he made a list of groups, listing us under ‘garage 
band’. I wrote him a letter asking, ‘How did you guys know that 
we practiced in Sky’s garage?!’ It's only recently, after watching 
the PBS 10-part series on the history of rock ‘n’ roll that I now 
understand what that means and how that led to ‘punk’ That part 
really threw 1 me. I wondered how our music is associated with 
punk. 1 didn’t get the connection at all! Finally, I knew. 

“The Seeds were on this little tour in ‘89 and we play ed 
Universal Studios. We were the headliners and we’re talking 
Universal Amphitheatre where the dressing room was as big as my 
friggin’ house! It was a great time. It was great because my 
second wife was able to experience the music first hand and same 
with my kids. They’d just heard stories. They weren’t even bom 
back in the sixties. They were able to come. 

“And probably the greatest moment I've ever had 
playing live on stage was that night because my 17 year old son 
came up and played the drums on ‘Pushin’ Too Hard’ while I had 
the opportunity to play the tom tom part. He had a great time. 

The guy who was putting on the tour hired him and one of his 
friends to be a couple of roadies. He got to hang out with us and 
got to play at a couple of different spots. That was real exciting to 
me. I've got a younger son who also plays and I kinda hope we get 
together just one more time and get him to come up onstage like 
his older brother did, and play ‘Pushin’ Too Hard’. 

“In ‘89, Sky looked like he was on death's door. When 
he walked on stage, like always, he was ‘on’. But back then his 
brain was so fried that when he wasn't on stage, it was like trying 
to talk to a six year old. But recently when I’ve talked to him on 
the phone, he’s got it together. I’m hoping that he’s stopped 
smoking marijuana like there’s no tomorrow and maybe his brain 
is coming back. I was surprised. He was really cognizant and 
really sounded great. In ‘89, you couldn’t even talk to him.” 




Much thanks to Rick for his kind assistance with 
loaning out photographs from his personal collection (Swell 
guy that he is, w hen sending a package of photos, he also 
included copies of the two now-rare MGM Seeds singles for 
me to keep. Thanks again, Rick!). 

While I’ve got my work cut out for me (i.e. the other 
guys don’t know of his current whereabouts), if all goes well, 
readers can expect a similar interview with Jan Savage in the 
next issue. ‘Til then, keep on pushin’. 
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As far as this mag is concerned, at least one thing’s for sure: Dunwich outta Chicago was the hippest record label of all in the mid- 
1960's. Not Etiquette. Not hippy roost International Artists. Not no-budget home town rival USA Records. Dunwich Records, baby. 
Now, everybody knows the score on the Shadows of Knight and other punk-oriented Dunwich acts like the Del-Vetts and Banshees. 

Yet somewhat less is known 'bout the god-like Knaves. And even more elusive are one-shot folk-punk wonders ("blunders" might be a 
little closer to the truth) the Things To Come as well as the Windy City's best Beatle-wigged-out combo. Saturday's Children 

While there are probably a number of'60's punk record collectors/research hounds on the perma-frozen trail of the former (who 
issued the ace "I'm Not Talking/""Til The End"on Dunwich), the less caustic/more melodic sound found on Saturday's Children's three 
pink 'n' yellow singles has left these latter (now it can be told!) self-confessed JohnPaulGeorgeRingo-"clones" less vaunted in historical 
retrospect. Which is a shame. Saturday's Children's singles on Dunwich suggested that these guy’s had loads more talent than many of 
the rest of the label's acts. There was real confidence on display, especially in the powerful singing of'Geoff Bryan'. Their records 
showcased exquisite vocal harmony and unforgettable melody. They didn't play Stones-influenced garage rock, though; a prime factor, 
along with meager record sales in their day, in assuring their obscurity these three decades later. 

Over the years, very little has been written about Saturday's Children. While other Chicago-area musicians and scenesters have 
testified to the band's popularity in their day (especially at their home turf, the legendary Cellar in Arlington Heights. IL), virtually 
nothing has been heard from former members. Reverting to his real name of Jeff Boyan, lead singer/songwriter/bass player 'Bryan' was 
tempted away from the group in 1968 to replace Jerry McGeorge in another Dunwich-associated act, H.P. Lovecraft. Lead guitarist 
Dave Carter also reemerged briefly after the demise of Saturday's Children, joining the Cryan Shames and appearing on their 'Synthesis' 
album But besides this immediate post-break-up activity, nothing has been heard from Saturday's Children in years. 

In February 1996 (thirty years to the month of the band's formation!), I was able to track down Saturday's Children alumni George 
'Pall'. Ron Holder and, most rewardingly, the ever-mysterious Jeff Boyan. What follows is the most definitive history of the band to 
date (a claim, incidentally, that says absolutely nothing when one stops to consider what little has ever been written 'bout these guys!) 
with much recollection from George. Ron and Jeff. So, with no further editorial rambling, the story of Saturday's Children. 





Saturday's Children, 1966 (L to R): Rick Goettler, George 'Pall', 
Ron Holder, 'Geoff Bryan', and Dave Carter 


The story of Saturday's Children begins not in Chicago, but in 
nearby Hammond, Indiana; home to teenage folk music aficionado, 
Jeff Boyan (b. 1947). "Hammond is smack dab on the (Illinois) state 
line, on Lake Michigan, up in the Northwest comer of Indiana. You 
really don't know when you've left Hammond and when you've entered 
Chicago. It's industrial. It's steel mills and it's between Gary and 
Chicago, if that tells you anything." 

From the beginning, Jeff could see his ticket out of Hammond: "I 
came from a middle-to-low class income family but thought. 'Here's 
one thing I can do...play music." His initial passion was the popular 
folk music of the day: "Actually, that's how I got into music. My first 
playing experience was when I was a Kingston Trio fan. Then I went 
through the whole evolution from the Kingston Trio up through 
probably the pinnacle of what pop-folk was at the time which was 
Peter. Paul & Mary." 

Though just in his teens, Jeff was restless. He (presumably) 
abandoned typical high school interests in favor of Chicago's famous 
folk music scene: "I was fascinated with Chicago. Being so close to 
Chicago and having the South Shore, which is a commuter train line; 
the South Shore Railroad.. .these ugly old orange trains used to go from 
Hammond to Chicago. As soon as I was old enough to get on those 
trains, I used to go up into Chicago and just explore: go see concerts. I 
used to see the Kingston Trio, the Limelighters and everyone in person 
at a place called the Gate of Horn. I wasn't even old enough to get in 
because they served liquor, so I used to sneak in. 

"The whole scene back then was based around an area called Old 
Town, in Chicago. It was phenomenal. David Crosby used to jam 
there. Tim Hardin. Who else? John Prine, of course. There was open 
mike nights and anybody could come with a guitar, jump on stage and 
play. And so you not only had a chance to showcase your own talent 
but to meet people that were already making it in the business." 

Inevitably, Boyan got his foot in the door as a performer in these 
clubs: "There were several successful and long-lived coffee houses in 
Chicago. I used to play at It's Here and my home base was a little 
place on Rush Street, in that area, called the Fickle Pickle. I used to 
go in there and do an act with comedy between my songs. I'd talk to 
the audience and have a lot of fun with everybody It was strange 
because nobody in the audience was inebriated. I wasn't inebriated 
and it was just a real natural, good time that people were having back 
then. 1 miss that. 

"It was a wonderful experience. In it's own simple, beautiful way, 
it was what Haight-Ashbury represented later in San Francisco; like a 
community." 


It was during this pre-British Invasion period that Jeff formed a 
friendship with a fellow folkie who would have a significant influence 
on Jeffs musical growth and ultimately, it might be said, his musical 
demise: "As the folk situation progressed on Rush Street and that area, 
and on Wells Street in Old Town, people kept talking about this club 
called the Wild Onion on DeVaughn, which is the north boundary of 
Chicago. I kept hearing about this little hole-in-the-wall club up there 
so I thought I'd go look at it. It was run by a gangster and he bought 
the whole building next door and turned it into a club called the 
Howling Owl. He was looking for talent so he got George Edwards m 
there somehow. I met George and we were just an instant hit with 
each other because we liked the same kinda music. We liked stuff that 
was, if there's such a thing, avant-garde folk music." 

Like Fred Neil? "That's a perfect example. (George) started 
turning me onto a lot of things.some of which aren't legal (laughter)." 

At one point, Boyan was performing around town with a Peter. 

Paul and Mary-type trio. Ron. Jeff and I (with Ron Schenkle; not 
Boyan's future bandmate in Saturday’s Children. Ron Holder). In 
1964, though, folk music was more or less put out-of-business with the 
arrival of the Beatles. It's not an understatement to say the Fab Four 
had a collosal effect musically and otherwise on Boyan: "I really had 
no interest in rock 'n' roll before (the Beatles). I bought every album 
that came out. from 'Meet The Beatles' (on), sat in my bedroom and 
played every one of those songs." 

At around the same time he was getting turned on to electric rock 
for the first time via the Beatles, he began bucking tradition in the 
ultra-purist folk clubs: "1 started playing as a folkie with long hair; 
well, a bowl cut. Nobody really had long hair 'cause nobody knew 
about the Beatles for that long yet. I bought one of those Beatles 
guitars; the acoustic — the exact Gibson guitar they used in 'A Hard 
Day's Night' with the sunburst finish and the two little knobs. It's a 
regular acoustic guitar but with an amplifier. That was the advantage. 
No one (in folk clubs) was even using amplifiers at the time. 

"There was a club called Mother Blues that was the premier folk 
club down in Old Town. If you didn't play Mother Blues, you were 
nobody. I hauled my amplifier (in) there one night - this was the first 
time anybody was using an electric amplifier in Chicago, in folk clubs, 
at all — and I had an upright bass player with me but there I was with 
an amplified guitar with reverberation. I thought it made the folk songs 
sound better But basically it was still folk music 



’Geoff Bryan' (aka Jeff Boyan) at the Cellar, c. 1966 




"The logical progression was playing a club in Morton Grove. I 
got more involved in including some Beatles songs and it was an easy 
transition for the audience. I got the gig originally through Curt 
Bachman of the Centuries who lived in the town but was playing rock 
clubs, so he got me in there. He was coming to see me, Jerry 
McGeorge came up there. Jerry McGeorge lived in a kind of suburb of 
Hammond; in Highland. I don't think 1 knew Jerry (at the time). I just 
decided, 'Well, let's have a few people onstage.' I had the drummer 
from the Centuries come up and play a snare drum and a cymbal and 
Jerry was on electric guitar. And then the next person to show up there 
and jam with me on that stage was Tom Osbourne." 

With McGeorge on lead guitar, Tom Osbourne on bass, Dave Kell 
on drums and Boyan on rhythm guitar and lead vocals soon performing 
as the Blackstones, this Morton Grove jam session held a special 
significance for Jeff: "I developed from the single guitar player playing 
through an amplifier to, basically, a rudimentary rock 'n' roll band 
right there onstage at this club." 

Unfortunately, there was a drawback in throwing together a band 
from such a loose-knit pool of talent: "The musicianship wasn't there. 
Jerry was an accomplished guitar player but Tom Osbourne wasn't a 
musician at all. I don't know if anybody knows this , but I used to pick 
people for how they looked and I would (then) teach them how to 
play. 1 taught Tom Osbourne how to play bass. He was never very 
good but he was adequate " 

Though their history is fairly unspectacular and brief (existing from 
early to late ’65), the Blackstones did acquire 'professional' 
management, recorded at least five tracks (with a couple of singles the 
result) and were awarded an opening spot on a Herman's Hermits show 
in Chicago. J.B. Kargman managed the group; remembers Jeff: "I 
didn't know where this guy was coming from but we were just happy to 
have anybody pay attention to us. (Kargman) always had a little bit 
too much oil on his hair for me." 

Boyan, in a bid for anglo-acceptance now known professionally as 
'Geoff Bryan', was not pleased with Kargman's ill-financed handling of 
the band, especially when it came time to record: "My bitch was. 

This is a crappy studio.' We went to some garbage studio on the South 
Side." 

Regardless, the resulting single, "I'll Never Feel The Pain" 

(released on Kargman's own lnvictus label) was a total winner 
featuring a snappy "Have I The Right"-styled backing track and the 
first of many incredible vocals from Boyan/Bryan. The B-side, "Could 
Be In Love”, is a better target for Jeffs studio complaint. Besides an 
exhuberant (and uncharacteristic for Boyan) yell and ensuing cool 
guitar break from McGeorge (based on those later Shadows of Knight 
records, who would've thought he could even play a lead break?!), this 
one's fairly forgettable. 

Other recorded Blackstones tracks include an early version of 
Saturday's Children's "You Don't Know Better" (credited to "Bryan- 
McGeorge"), a Beatles/Beau Brummels-sounding folk rocker, "She 
Tells Me With Her Eyes", and a torrid, trashy version of Fred Neil's 
"The Bag I’m In" (featuring sloppy guitar 'n' drums and what sounds 
like Jerry McGeorge on lead vocals). 

As for the Blackstones' biggest brush with fame, opening for 
Herman's Hermits at McCormick Place in Chicago: "That was 
amazing. We all had goose bumps the size of television sets. We just 
did it and I'm sure it was a total disaster. As a matter of fact, 1 think 
most of my musical nightmares relate back to the time when we did 
that (show). We went to a place called the Whiskey A Go Go after the 
show, on Rush Street again, and old Herman was in there and we tried 
to say Hi to him. He ignored us. It was a real weird experience." 

With their built-in musical limitations, the Blackstones (or 
Dalek/Engam: the Blackstones. as they were listed on their singles; see 
Here Tis #6) was not going to be the vehicle where Jeff Boyan's 
musical abilities would best be displayed: "I put the Blackstones 
together out of sheer exhuberance over the Beatles. It was kind of like 
kids playing in then backyard. As far as being musicians, we were in 
pre-school." Thanks mainly to the draft, the band splintered with 


Boyan and McGeorge holding it together with a new rhythm section 
through the fall of '65. In December, though. McGeorge accepted an 
offer with the more popular Shadows of Kni^it (in the rhythm guitar 
slot reportedly offered first to Jeff) and Boyan suddenly found himself 
without a band. 



Ron Holder 

Enter Ron Holder (b. 1945); recalls Jeff: "Strangely enough, I 
don't even know how I met Ronnie. We both lived in Hammond and 
met somewhere/somehow one day and I’m sure the thing that attracted 
me to Ronnie was his harmony. Now, Ronnie came from the doowop 
scene; that and the Everly Brothers , with greased back hair and 
everything." 

Holder: "I was a 'doowota' guy. I used to sing in the local bands 
in my town. You know, ridin' around, having a quart of beer, singing 
'doowota'stuff. I was in a band called the Fortunes. It was a four- 
piece vocal group with a couple guys backing us up on instruments. 
Jeff was an Everly Brothers fan and I was, too. but we didn't know 
each other at the time." 

Boyan: "I was impressed and suggested we sing together but 1 
don't remember the germ of it; the beginning of the whole thing. We 
had no band Actually, Ronnie Holder didn't know how to play guitar 
when 1 met him " 

Holder: "Jeff liked my singing. I didn't know this at the time. I 
know Jeffs always got a plan in the back of his mind. I think he saw 
the potential there and decided, probably long before I knew, that he 
would locate me sooner or later. 

"Jeff and I actually sang together for a very short while with him 
on guitar and me singing with him. It didn't work out, though. I felt 
pretty awkward not playing guitar, just singing. But it was a decent 
beginning and a chance for us to get to know each other " 

Boyan: "I gave (Ronnie) the choice of playing guitar or bass and 
he chose guitar. At that point, I decided I'd better learn to play bass." 

Holder: "A little while later, I moved up to Chicago and started 
playing the guitar a little bit. While I was going to school and working 
up there, a mutual friend of (Jeff and I) was trying to get a band 
together. He had the money to buy equipment but none of us knew 
how to put a band together. We had no idea. This fellow suggested 
bringing Jeff up (from Hammond) 'cause we needed a bass player. I 
didn’t want to bring Jeff up because I knew he was an accomplished 





CELLAR MANAGER Paul Sampson is partially responsible 
for the “Saturday's Children.” a currently fast rising group in 
this area. 


musician. This fellow brought him up anyway and Jeff sat and 
watched... He just wanted to grab me out of that situation and go." 

A key factor in the birth of Saturday's Children was Jeffs 
connections with popular teen spot the Cellar in Arlington Heights, 
Illinois; Holder: "Jeffhad already been up to Arlington Heights and 
had gotten involved with (Cellar owner) Paul Sampson and the 
Shadows of Knight. He wanted to put a band together and we started 
rehearsing in my apartment. I would go to work during the day and 
Jeff would practice bass listening to Beatle albums. I would come 
back from work and practice his Blackstones songs on acoustic with 
him." 

Boyan: "Paul Sampson had an 'old' Cellar that was in the 
basement of a church. It was just some little stink hole that he rented 
out 'cause the church was abandoned. After the Blackstones. I told 
Sampson that I was putting together a (new) group 

"When I got into the Beatles, I said, 'I love this group. I've got to 
have one of these. I've got to play in one of these bands.' If I had to 
teach somebody how to play, then I’d teach them how to play. With 
the Blackstones and Saturday's Children, I just wished 1 could find 
someone to get a band together with but you had all these lounge 
lizards that were just too egocentric to discuss anything with, so I'd go 
out and talent search. I'd find people that could play that were going 
nowhere. Ronnie is a very talented singer and now he's a very talented 
guitar player/singer/writer, too, so I'm proud 1 boosted him up." 

According to Ron, Jeff "knew exactly what he was looking for and 
what he wanted to put together." Boyan: "I have to admit, I didn't 
always choose pretty faces but I picked people according to how they 
looked on stage. I mean, if a guy came to me and said he weighed 300 
pounds and had no hair, at the time I would've said, 'No, you're not 
gonna fit into the band.'" 

Two guys that did fit into the band were drummer George Pall 
(nee Paluch; b. 1948) and Rick Goettler (b. 1948). In a fairly 
hilarious set of circumstances, they were recruited from a topless bar, 
the Bourbon Street a Go Go. where their high school garage band the 
Mysterians provided musical back-up for the real entertainment! 
Boyan: "One night, I suggested (to Ronnie) we go up to Bourbon 
Street and it was cold. We went up to Bourbon Street and the club had 
burned down. I had been up there before and had seen George and 
Rick play. They had these black Davy Crockett fringed jackets on and 
white skin-tight pants and knee-high black suede boots, playing in this 
titty club 



George 'Pall', 1967 


"So Ronnie and I go up there and the whole place is burned down 
and there’s icicles eight feet long from the firemen spraying water all 
over the place and here's George and Rick, standing out in the street 
shivering their asses off I said, 'Have you guys had enough of this? 

We swapped phone numbers and I said, 'If you guys want to get out of 
this shit, let's try something.'" Paluch. who along with Goettler hailed 
from the Roseland area on Chicago's South Side, recalls of the gig, "I 
was just turning 17 years old and had false ID's to play!" 

According to Ron, "George fit the 'Ringo' pattern in the formula 
Jeffhad in his mind." As for his fellow Mystenan. Jeff was less 
enthusiastic: "Quite frankly, Rick Goettler was an afterthought I took 
Rick into the band because he was George's friend. I didn't even want 
a keyboard player in the band " Ron, however, feels Goettler's 
inclusion was justified: "I was not a very strong rhythm guitar player 
at the time, so he filled out the spaces and the rough edges. Jeff found 
him acceptable for rounding out the sound." 

It was Winter (c. Feb.) 1966 and the addition of lead guitarist Dave 
Carter (b. 1946) from Villa Park, IL completed the line-up. Holder: 
"We were looking for a guitar player. I can't recall the circumstances 
that led us to going to this fellow's house, but he had a real nice Gibson 
guitar and he played this Chet Atkins song, playing three guitar parts at 
the same time. My jaw just dropped. I'd never seen anything like that 
in my life. Dave was the guy. We knew almost immediately. Jeff 
kinda molded Dave Carter in the George Harrison image. The guy was 
so capable. You could hum any kind of melody and he could 
reproduce it to fit the tune." 

The band quickly jumped into a rehearsal schedule. Boyan: "I 
think we started rehearsing at George's parents’ house, in the 
basement " Paluch: "1 don't recall where we started rehearsing at 
first[! -ed.] but then we'd rehearse at the Cellar. I'd spend three or four 
days at a time in Arlington Heights because of the drive back and forth. 

"Once we started rehearsing, we practically lived together. We 
were around each other every night and every day " 

From the onset. Boyan ran the show; Holder: "Jeffhad a greater 
picture of it all so that he was able to mold and shape things pretty 
much the way he liked. It was very much a vocal group with the 
music secondary. Jeff directed it. He would tell George or Dave what 
he wanted to hear." 

Paluch sheds his observations on the personality make-up of the 
band: "We were all driven and ambitious. Geoff was very driven, 
even pushy. He was a very stubborn person. Ron was more laid-back 







and a good listener Rick was very shy. He didn't do too much talking 
and would stand back. Geoff, Ronnie and I were really close. Dave 
had his own friends and groupies and would just go do his thing. He 
had his input on the songs as we all did, though." 

Within a few months, Saturday's Children made their debut at the 
Cellar. Boyan: "The first time Saturday's Children ever played 
anywhere was at the old Cellar. Paul Sampson was surprised. He 
asked us how we got it together so quick. He could see the viability of 
the whole thing through our exciting the audience at the Cellar." 

Paluch: "Some of the people there already knew of Jeff and the group 
he'd been in (the Blackstones). They were waiting for Jeffs comeback 
with the new group. He had a very good following." Boyan: "Our fan 
base was there so that when we came in, it was like boom, like the new 
Beatles. I'm certain there was a period of adjustment with people who 
had certain preferences from the past; 'Oh well, Jerry's not here (in 
whiny voice).' It took one performance for all that to change." 

Boyan continues: "I remember our first night as clear as a bell. 

We blew the doors off the place even though it wasn't a great show It 
was shaky. We knew how to hook our amplifiers up but we were all 
literally shaking onstage. We were nervous." Adds Ron: "It seemed 
like there was a somewhat scarce crowd at the first gig. We had been 
practicing awhile, especially in the past week, to get ready to do this 
gig It was the first time I had performed 'live' in a very long time But 
the harmonies were tight. Very shortly after that, we built up a 
following at the Cellar. And the support from the other guys; the 
Shadows of Knight, the Mauds and the fellow musicians was 
amazing 

Speaking of other bands on the same suburban Chicago teen club 
circuit (a number of whom, of course, made the national charts), here's 
JeffBoyan's assessment of the competition; on the Shadows of Knight: 
”1 thought they were excellent. I remember standing at the Cellar and 
watching the Shadows of Knight do performances that were musically 
so incredible that, you know, I was embarrassed." 

How about other Chicago bands like the Del-Vetts and the Little 
Boy Blues? "Generic. Nothing to stand out. And somehow this 
seems to be a Chicago syndrome. I'm surprised the band Chicago got 
out of Chicago! And REO Speedwagon. I don't know how they made 
it. They had to have had some fantastic management The bands that 
stand out in my mind are the ones that probably didn't receive the 
greatest recognition Bangor Flying Circus was a good band. They 
never got any recognition. I can't think of a band that really kicked 
butt, 'cause even the Cryan Shames were real formula. And the 
American Breed...gimme a break." 



“Play this, or else . . the five members of Saturday's 
Children tell radio station WNWC's disc jockey George Carl 
as the group heralds the release of its first recording. 



So, what do you feel Saturday's Children were offering that other 
bands like the Shadows of Knight or the Cryan Shames might not have 
been? What made y'all unique? Boyan: "Fun! The Shadows came 
off like the Stones. They wanted to be macho and play hard driving 
blues. The Shadows of Knight were banking on Jim Sohns' sexability 
while the man was never very sexy to begin with. The Cryan Shames 
and whoever else were a lot of pretty faces and guys the girls could 
swoon over but for some reason, when we went onstage, we made 
friends. And we gave everybody the time of their life. We were 
accessible. We spent a lot of time in the audience. I have a picture of 
Ronnie Holder and I leaning back against the wall with our arms 
around each other with the four ugliest chicks you've ever seen in your 
life! They look like Baluga whales. We appealed to all the little girls 
in the audience; every one of'em 

"When Saturday's Children went on stage, there was no 'line' 
between the stage and the audience. People felt like they were one 
with us and we were one with them. " 

As alluded to in Boyan's comments above, Saturday's Children 
were somewhat of an anomaly at the Cellar with their more melodic 
songs. For instance, one of their most popular numbers was an ever- 
so-delicate 'Bryan-Holder' ballad, "Tie A Bell (Around My Neck)". 
Boyan: "You have to imagine what it's like following the Shadows of 
Knight onstage and (then) singing a song like Tie A Bell (Around My 
Neck)' and have the whole crowd just hushed. It was beautiful." 

As far as what constituted Saturday's Children's set list. George 
Paluch explains: "We were doing a lot of Beatle material and anything 
with a lot of vocals. Out of a whole night, though, we would only play 
maybe three songs that weren't out's. We were trying to establish 
ourselves with our own material." 

This must've been extremely rare for bands back then 
Paluch: "It was very hard Everybody wanted to hear the latest 
hits so it was very difficult. But once they got to know us and hear the 
music, we really built up a following." 

Jeff, who had previously written as half of the 'Bryan-McGeorge' 
songwriting partnership in the Blackstones, formed a similar team with 
Ron Holder However, the Bryan-Holder 1 credit requires some 
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explanation; Holder: "At the very beginning, I was not a writer. I 
didn't think of myself as a writer. The songs we rehearsed; the six or 
seven tunes like, for instance, 'You Don't Know Better', were already 
written by Jeff They were Blackstones songs. But Jeff had a formula 
in his mind and thought because of the talent that I had, that I would be 
able to write, so he credited everything 'Bryan-Holder 1 ." Of the 
writing partnership, Paluch adds: "Jeff was about 70% and Ronnie was 
the other 30(%). Before we broke-up, the writing evened out." 

Bryan (with Holder) had a talent for writing highly melodic 
material and though his songs have never been afforded the wide 
exposure they deserve, they obviously garnered attention amongst his 
musical peers in Chicago. Local combos the Centuries (featuring Carl 
Giammeresse and Nick Fortune of the Buckinghams), the Cryan 
Shames and the Shady Days all issued 'Geoff Bryan' (or 'Bryan- 
Holder 1 ) covers. Of this particularly productive songwriting period 
(which sadly survives in only a half-dozen or so actual Saturday's 
Children performances), Boyan admits, "There were a lot of originals 
back then that time has swallowed up." 

Ifs fairly easy to spot the influences in Boyan's songwriting from 
this period, though it wasn't exclusively Lennon-McCartney . "I'm sure 
a lot of things I'd heard and performed in folk music was in there, too. 
So, it was probably a combination of both." Ron elaborates further on 
Jeffs primary inspiration: "Very often, Jeff would hear a Beatles song 
that he really liked and it would impress him so much that we'd stay 
up all night writing a new tune with all the ingredients of that song." 

Saturday's Children, via manager Paul Sampson (of the Cellar), 
signed with Dunwich Records in mid-'66. Though exact recording 
dates remain elusive for most tracks, an August session at Universal 
Studios resulted in (at least) a driving cover of the Everly's "Man With 
Money" (a shining performance, especially compared to the Who's 
rejected version from the same year). Though band members are fuzzy 
at best on the various Dunwich sessions, this same date may have 
produced the band's first single, "You Don't Know Better'VBom On 
Saturday". (While strictly a guess on my part, I can't help but notice 


just how similar the arrangements are on "Bom On Saturday" and 
"Man With Money", making it an easy decision to shelve the one with 
the outside publishing). 

"Bom On Saturday" was a great tie-in song title for the group and a 
favorite with the kids at the Cellar. It received local airplay though it 
seems there was indecision with programmers over whether to plug it 
or the record's opposite side, "You Don't Know Better". A vast 
improvement over the Blackstones' version (which doesn't require 
mention here as nobody heard it, anyway), the latter ranks easily as 
Saturday's Children's most memorable performance. Musically, it's 
nothing astounding (though competant). But where the amateurish 
■harmonies' on the Blackstones record falter, Boyan and Holder soar 
effortlessly. The spotlight is on Boyan alone, though. His lead vocal 
is the key performance...and it’s so good, it's scary. 

The record, released in October, charted locally in various 
Chicago suburbs and while it didn't actually make the charts on WLS 
and WCFL, it did receive plenty of airplay on at least the former of the 
two AM powerhouses. Boyan: "The WLS disc jockeys were on top of 
it. They all loved it and they played it day and night.” (Editors note: 
As far as I'm concerned this is true; I've heard a number of taped 'LS 
broadcasts with airings of "You Don't Know Better"). Paluch: "At a 
radio station in Hammond, there were girls screaming and cops 
holding 'em back. We felt like the Beatles." 

Ron Holder offers an explanation as to why the record didn't take¬ 
off: "'You Don't Know Better 1 really had that Beatle quality. It's kinda 
hard to tell, though, because even though it might have had great 
potential, some songs just wouldn't get enough exposure to get what 
they called 'rack-jobbed'. In other words, if you reached a certain spot 
in the top thirty in the local charts, everyone would grab it up and put 
it in the store racks. Once the distribution and availability was great, it 
would automatically move up in the top thirty. But we never got one 
to crack that line." 






























With Paul Sampson drafted by Dunwich to head-up it's 
management division. Windy City Artists, Saturday's Children were 
already getting plenty of'live' work outside of the Cellar. Holder: 

"We played all the northwest suburbs. In those days, it was like the 
Green Gorilla, the Orange Banana. Every town had it's own little 
club." 

Paluch: "We played all the local clubs and once we had a record 
out, we started doing concerts with some major groups; the Mamas & 
the Papas, the Grass Roots, the Hollies. In fact, we played in a couple 
of different areas with the Mamas & the Papas We went to Ohio, 
played McCormick Place in Chicago with them (& the Foggy Notions! 
-ed ), and toured around with the Mamas & the Papas a little in the 
midwest. 

"I'll tell ya, the worst group we opened for...Question Mark & the 
Mysterians. They were the pits. We played with bands that had one 
or two hits like Question Mark & the Mysterians and the McCoys. I 
think the McCoys were all midgets." 

George tells a funny story 'bout opening for the Mamas & the 
Papas at Cobo Hall in Detroit: "When we were playing in Detroit with 
the Mamas & the Papas, our roadies set-up our equipment quickly 
'cause we were running late. I didn't exactly check my drums, 
something that I normally would always do, especially if I was up on a 
pedestal like I was at this show. Well, I wasn't aware that my seat was 
sitting right at the edge of this pedestal We were running late, the 
curtains were starting to open and so I sat down without checking 
anything. Just as the curtain would open, we would start into 'Bom On 
Saturday'. There'd be a crash with the cymbals and I would get up off 
my seat a little bit, slam down on it and sit back down. Well, when I 
did that, the seat was gone. So I completely fell off the stage. And this 
is in front of five or ten thousand people at Cobo Hall! Jeff took over 
the situation from there." 


(Ron Holder tells a potentially more embarrassing tale involving 
George: "These fan clubs would make cookies for us all the time and 
lots of times George would eat 'em up before we knew we got 'em So 
one time we made him a batch of chocolate chip cookies with ExLax 
in 'em. He ate a bunch of those and all during the gig. everytime we 
got a break, he was gone [laughter]."). 

Locally, Saturday's Children appeared on the Kiddie a Go Go' TV 
show (Editor's note: Do yourself a favor and read about this oddball 
broadcast in the latest 'Ugly Things'; address elsewhere in mag). In 
November '66, they appeared on the legendary 'Upbeat’ show outta 
Cleveland with, dig this, everybody from Aretha Franklin and Phil 
Ochs to the Gurus and Bare Facts! (Trivia digression: The Bare Facts 
performed "Georgiana" while the Gurus did "Blue Snow Night"; I'm 
not sure what Saturday's Children did!). 

On a local level, Paluch recalls sharing bills with all the usual 
suspects: "We played quite a bit with the Buckinghams, the New 
Colony Six. We did a lot of shows with the American Breed 'cause 
they were with us (at Windy City Artists). We worked with the 
Shadows, the Mauds, the Del-Vetts. We all played the same shows." 

With "You Don't Know Better" still fresh in the local jocks' 
memory, Dunwich rushed Saturday's Children back into the studio to 
produce a single for the Christmas market, "Christmas Sounds'V'Deck 
Five" Boyan: "The only piece of material that Saturday's Children 
had complete and total control over was the Christmas song. We 
insisted that it be done a certain way and for the equipment we had to 
work with, it's a fantastic job." 

Paluch: "'Deck Five' was actually (arranged) within twenty 
minutes We needed something for the B-side and since we always 
goofed around with things like 'Take Five', we decided to throw all this 
other stuff in with it. We put it together in twenty minutes and 
recorded it" 
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SATURDAY'S CHILDREN—Singing under fishness in Arlington Heights' teen night 
spot. The Cellar, are recording artists Saturday's Children. Members of the group ire (from 
left) Ron Holder, rhythm guitar; Dave Carter, lead gunar; G eorge Pall , drums; and Geoff 
Bryan, bass. ' 



(Right) Testing nut new head gear at the Cellar, 1967: 'Fall', 
'Bryan', Holder, Carter 


To keep the money coming in, Dunwich also ran a profitable jingle 
operation, often utilizing their top acts to sell product (a la such 
infamous endorsements as the Del-Vetts for STP and the Shadows of 
Knight for Fairmont Potato Chips). Saturday's Children cut a jingle for 
Wisconsin Electric (which can be found on the 'Oh Yeah! The Best of 
Dunwich Records' CD) highlighted by some groovy Animal-ized organ 
by Rick Goettler. 

More interesting is a jingle cut at Universal Studios for Dr. Pepper 
with Saturday's Children backing-up Donna Loren (!). Paluch: "She 
was there with her mother. She was so cute but her mother wouldn't 
let us talk to her. She wanted to talk to us and we did eventually but 
her mother was a real bitch." 

At this stage of the game, late 1966/early '67, Saturday's Children 
were at their peak. This writer has heard any number of accounts from 
Cellar scenemakers that Saturday's Children's popularity eventually 
eclipsed even the Shadows of Kni^it at the two bands' shared home 
turf. Paluch's opinion: "Not to be bragging, but we had more of a 
following and the people enjoyed our music more." 

Much of the band's local success was owed to their good-natured, 
self-assured personality. Paluch: "In personality, appearance and even 
in the way we walked, we really fell into what the Beatles were doing. 

1 have quite a few newspaper articles written about us where they 
called us 'the Second Beatles'." 

If you buy the legend (and why not!), it all came together once the 
band took the stage at the Cellar. Jeff Boyan sets up the scene: "We 
did three sets. First set, we'd do all the stuff we were kinda testing out 
because the place would be just filling up and people would be milling 
around 


"Second set, the place would be getting hot. By the time we would 
come out for the third set, the audience pretty much knew what we 
were gonna do. We would always open up the second and third sets 
with 'Bom On Saturday'. We didn't know who got there when, but 
everybody wanted to hear that song. The sets were geared towards the 
third set being a blow-out. We did everything in that third set. from 
Bom On Saturday’ at the beginning to closing it out with 'Shout'. 

"'Shout' was kind of a strange departure for us (Ed. note: They also 
performed the Petula Clark/Tony Hatch number, "Heart", also covered 
by the Remains). I didn't play an instrument on 'Shout' and at the end 
of it, I would actually fall down on stage and have an epileptic attack. 
It was kind of like Rick Goettler doing. , did you ever hear about Rick 
Goettler getting 'thunder 1 out of his organ at the end of'Bom On 
Saturday’? He used to pick his organ up and just rock it and, boom, it 
would sound like thunder. It was great." 





Paluch. "It was never hard rock. The only thing we did that might 
resemble hard rock and what really got the crowd going at the end of 
the show was'Shout'. It was incredible. We couldn't stop and I bet we 
played it for 15-20 minutes. It was always our showstopper.” 

Boyan: "The third set was like, 'God, what are they gonna do 
toni^it? It was always experimental. And the floor of the Cellar had, 
literally, about a half an inch of sweat on it. It was a concrete floor 
and everything was just covered in sweat. I think there were a couple 
incidents where they had to bring a peremedic out to haul people out of 
there." 

In early 1967, the Saturday's Children experienced a personnel 
change with the departure of Rick Goettler. George Paluch. his pal 
from the Mysterians days, recalls that Rick was getting a lot of 
pressure from his girlfriend to quit. With the band playing all over 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio, she wanted him off 
the road. Ron Holder recalls of Rick and his exit: "He was a really, 
really super-nice guy. He was calm and straight-laced. It seemed like 
after he left, the band really changed. It became more of a steady job." 



For the band’s third single, Dunwich's Bill Traut had returned from 
New York with a songwriters demo that he wanted Saturday's Children 
to record. The song Traut had picked for the band was "Leave That 
Baby Alone" by the then-( virtually) unknown writer, Randy Newman. 
Holder: "We heard a Randy Newman three-piece demo with that on it 
and 'Mama Told Me Not To Come' I was ripping my hair out ’cause I 
wanted to do Mama Told Me Not To Come' I thought it was a smash. 
Of course, it was for Three Dog Night." (Note: Actually. Eric Burdon 
& the Anim als caught wind of "M.T.M.N.T.C." several years before 
Three Dog Night). 

Released in the Spring of'67, "Leave That Baby Alone" was 
Saturday's Children's most confident performance yet. Boyan's 
expressive vocal once again was the highlight while the piano work of 
another Dunwich partner, Eddie Higgins, made for a nice touch. 
Inexplicably, it was a commercial failure. 


Paluch's take: "You know what happened with that?! That 
would've been a big hit at that time. That sucker started going quick 
(getting added to playlists). The damn record company just cut it right 
off because of it's contents; about an older guy and an underage girl. 

At the time, something like that wasn't allowed at all." 

Holder, however, offers quite the opposite opinion: "'Leave That 
Baby Alone' was specifically chosen because the management team 
thought, especially after the success they had with 'Gloria', that 
something with sexual innuendo would be the best chance for a hit I 
think it was more hidden than they thought!" 

"I Hardly Know Her", a featherweight Bryan-Holder folk-rock 
ballad was picked as the flipside of the single. Paluch: "I sang that! I 
sang a lot of other things, too. We did a lot of Beatles cuts and 
whatever Ringo sang, I sang." 

The relationship between band and record company was typically 
less-than-perfect; Paluch, again: "They basically told us what to do 
because we were young. And we didn't know any better. Though we 
should have, we never really got our parents involved, either We 
were more independent than that, by ourselves travelling and doing our 
own thing." 

Paluch on Dunwich's George Badonsky and Bill Traut: "Badonsky 
was the cocky one. Bill was nice and mellow and always with us. 

Paul Sampson was the same way. George was more of a snob, as 1 
recall." 

Boyan: "It's just quite simple that Traut and Badonsky were at 
each other's throats. They were never on the same page. I feel that 
Bill Traut was a good man. 1 don't know, maybe I'm wrong, but in my 
judgement of him, he was a good man." (Ed. note: Sorry, I gotta 
check with my lawyer before printing Boyan's less-than rosey 
recollection of Badonsky). 

Did Saturday's Children reap much financial return while working 
for Dunwich (and it's Windy City Artists division)? Paluch: "We 
were very young and we got paid like $250 a week. That's it. I 
suppose the other money went towards building-up, promoting the 
group. But at that time. $250 a week was quite a bit of money." 

Paluch recalls an interesting incident in the studio: "We were 
doing 'Leave That Baby Alone' and the Grass Roots were visiting and 
also recording in the same studio. They listened to us, really liked us 
and wanted us to come out to California. We told 'em we were doing 
fine in Chicago. But they really liked us." 

Now dig this from George: "This is ironic, but when we were in 
the Children, Columbia Records contacted me to fly out to California 
to interview with Paul Revere & the Raiders. They were losing their 
drummer and were interested in me coming into the group. Til never 
forget because I was sitting talking to my dad and asked him what I 
should do. Here was a national group that was already up there and I 
had the opportunity to go. But I chose to stay with Saturday's 
Children." 



Saturday's Children. 1967 



Though unsubstantiated, their ties to Dunwich/Windy City Artists 
prevented one major opportunity for Saturdays Children. Holder: 
"(Windy City) Management was pleased to make a small percentage 
on many bands rather than focusing on one or two (key) acts. For 
instance, a fellow by the name of Jim Guercio that managed the 
Buckinghams came back to Chicago (from L A.) after he'd taken them 
as far as they could go and was looking for talent. From what I 
understand, he offered our management 'X' amount of dollars. 
Apparently, they didn't want to sell." 

Within a year, Paul Sampson had split from Windy City Artists 
while Saturday Children (along with the Del-Vetts/Pnde & Joy, 
Mauds, H.P. Lovecraft, American Breed and a few lesser lights) were 
left to the unlikely management team of Traut and Badonsky. 
Dividing-up the acts, Badonsky grabbed Saturday's Children along 
with his pet project, Lovecraft. According to Paluch, "When 
Badonsky took over, in my opinion, that’s what screwed-up the whole 
group." 

With the demise of the Shadow s of Knight, Badonsky had turned 
his attentions towards George Edwards' acid-folk outfit, H P. 

Lovecraft. Through the Spring of'68, Jerry McGeorge had been 
playing bass for 'em, even appearing on their Fall '67 eponymous debut 
(on Philips). However, according to Jerry (see HT#6), he had fallen 
out of favor with Edwards and Badonsky. Badonsky had his eye on 
Boyan as a replacement. Holder: ”1 personally believe that Badonsky 
had designs on Jeff He wanted Jeff for his HP. Lovecraft." 

For Badonsky, it couldn't have been a better time to tempt away 
Boyan. Holder: "For a very long time. I'd say for about a year, it was 
very much 'working'. Nothing new or fresh was happening. The 
creativity was slowing down." Boyan: "The boredom factor was 
effecting everyone. We were repeating ourselves and maybe a lot of 
that has to do with the fact that I was kind of a dictator in the band. If 
I lost interest, there w as nothing to feed off of." 



(Above) responding to poll results/Mauds victory at right, c. late ‘67 

At this late date, Saturday's Children had added to their line-up a 
keyboard player named Dale Wickham Boyan: "He looked exactly 
like Paul McCartney and wrote amazing songs. We thought we were 
losing Dave Carter. We had a five-man band there for awhile." 

Holder: "Dale was a Donovan-type character. He had unique, very' 
delicate original songs." 


Boyan: "So we did a couple gigs with Dale and it was like we 
w ere just floundering around in the shallow end of the pool. It was 
actually boring everybody, if they’d admit it. It was boring me." 

I lolder: "By that time. Dale and I had become friends and were 
starting to tinker around 'cause we were into more folky music. 

Every one, I think, was a little disappointed with the direction of the 
band toward the end." 

Boyan tells of the fateful meeting with Badonsky: "One day I w ent 
to Windy City Management. I don't even know why I was there by 
myself but George Badonsky called me into his office, sat me down in 
front of his desk and he wouldn’t even speak. He pushed a piece of 
paper across the desk in front of me and said. Would you be interested 
in Lovecraft? It just bowled me over. It took me by complete 
surprise." He adds, though: "On the other hand, when Badonsky 
pushed that piece of paper across the desk for me to sign on with 
Lovecraft, I should have just taken it, wadded it up into a ball and 
stuck it up his nose. 1 didn't have to (sign) with him to be in 
Lovecraft. I put all the people in that band together in the first place." 

Nonetheless, Boyan took the offer: "1 went to Lovecraft and that 
was my decision. 1 had predicted H P. Lovecraft would go to 
fullfillment. And, no, I won't deny that I abandoned my own band. 
There were a lot of hurt feelings." 

Holder offers an honest perspective on Jeffs decision: “If you're a 
musician as talented as Jeff, you should be successful and make a 
living. I think Jeff made the choice that was best for him and decided 
to go with Lovecraft." 

Upon Jeffs announcement, Ron Holder immediately recognized 
that Saturday's Children was finished. However, the band had been 
asked to open-up at the Cellar for Cream: "To me, there could not be 
a Saturday's Children without Jeff and I working together. I did play 
the one warm-up set for the Cream that night at the Cellar but it was 
extremely hard work. Dale Wickham took Jeff’s place to play bass 
that last night. We had a good night, all things considered, and did 
OK but after that I called management and said I'd be unable to carry 
on Saturday's Children." 


Rating the Combos 

Whil s your tevorite area | recently lode a survey con- I (he students interviewed, 
combo group? If you are one of ceming this and eagerly placed The following table has the 
the a* students at Wheeling your vote for the Mauds, you Idata collected, calculated for 
tod Conant High School who 'are voting with the majority of *the top 31 area combos: 
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M. P. Lovecraft. 
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2 

4 
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3 

4 

4 
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Nova Express. 
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2 
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The Other Side . 

2 
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The Revised Edition. 
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Beethoven's 5th :. 
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The Spirits . 
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1 
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Lonelv Souls . 

Lost Sounds Dimensions. 


0 
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o 


Pharoh's Pnnlhcrs . 

Stanley’s Hilltop Fish Market 

The Scabs . 


0 

0 

0 


0.4 

0.4 
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Upon Saturday’s Children's calling it quits, Ron Holder and Dale 
Wickham performed together for a short period of time Dave Carter, 
of course, joined the Cryan Shames and appears on their third album, 
'Synthesis' (on Columbia). Paluch joined a group called the 



































Orphanage which he claims was "out of this world!" Paluch: " lhat 
group was so superior, so great. We were together maybe a year. 
When we played, the girls just fell back. The charisma on the stage 
was just incredible." 



As for Jeff Boyan (who, yes, had returned to his real name upon 
leaving Saturday’s Children), the now-San Francisco-based Lovecraft 
proved to be as unpleasant an experience as his predecessor (and ex- 
bandmate), Jerry McGeorge has cited in these pages. "Initially, it was 
euphoric and then ugly. It was a rollercoaster ride. It seemed pretty 
much the same deal that 1 had with Saturday’s Children but where 
George Edwards was the dictator. He demanded this and that and I 
didn't fit in. I really didn't fit in. 

"Badonsky and Edwards didn't want any individual to stand out. In 
that sense, Jerry McGeorge fit that band better. I didn't even know 
how to play bass with Lovecraft; the way that they play ed. My bass 
style didn't fit them and I struggled. I hated it; the silly costumes and 
everything. 

"If you look at the second Lovecraft album, my two songs that I 
sing were just filler material. They were just try ing to figure out 
something for me to sing. If I had been able to sit down with George 
(Edwards) and talk about what was happening with the band, then it 
would've been a different story'. But there was no communication. He 
was sitting on what he thought was the top of the world and that was 
that.” 

Within a year of Boyan’s arrival, Lovecraft’s ultra-distinctive lead 
vocalist/keyboard player Dave Michaels went off the deep end, 
requiring a replacement: “George and Dave's vocals together w ere the 
key to the whole band. We auditioned a keyboard play er who was an 
ex-organ player for the Steve Miller Band but he didn't work out 
'cause Dave Michaels' voice was the signature sound. It wasn't George 
Edwards at all. Then George made the decision; Torget it', and the 
rest of us drove back to Chicago in a rented truck. He's still living out 
there. 

"George controlled H P. Lovecraft like I controlled Saturday's 
Children, only I made sure everybody was happy ." 

Did the Lovecraft experience have an overall negative etfect on 
Boyan? "Still to this day. After that, 1 went back to Chicago and 
started doing exactly what I did before I started Saturday's Children. I 
took an amplifier, went back to the same coffee houses and started 


singing as a 'single'. But I was just disgusted with driving up from 
Hammond to Chicago in freezing winter nights after being in 
Lovecraft, flying to New York and playing with the Jefferson 
Airplane. It was frustrating and those were basically the final days 
that I played music." 

To this fan (and many others, judging from the mail received at 
HT), despite his obscurity, Jeff Boyan's story borders on the tragic. He 
w as a gifted songwriter and a pop singer par excellattce. That photo 
of him on the front of the 'Oh Yeah!' CD alone says it all, though; that 
the guy was a rock 'n' roll natural, too. And yet it's a story of great 
promise ultimately gone unfullfilled 



George Paluch: "He is a genius as far as writing and singing. 
There's a talent that was just given to him that he's never lost. It 
seems like anybody who's really good at something, though, there's 
some flaw. They have a downfall. Jell’s downfall is his personal life 
and how he let's himself go. I think he’s gonna straighten all that shit 
out." 

hi recent months, there's been some talk of reforming the band, 
with Paluch leading the way as strongest supporter of this caper. Yet 
even the semi-reclusive Boyan has expressed interest: "Well, now 
that I hear Ronnie Holder is interested, he's piqued my interest. My 
heartfelt feeling on the whole thing is I don't want a bunch of old 
geezers on stage. You never know, though. You really never know 
what can happen. I'd like to see rock music as a more ageless, 
timeless institution. 

"I wouldn't mind using the same name I even suggested to George 
calling (a recording) 'Second Childhood' It wouldn't effect anyone 
that's never heard of us but it w ould really effect those who had heard 
us. Though we're probably going to have to look for a replacement for 
Dave Carter, I'd love to see a reuniting of (Jeorge, Ronnie and myself 
as Saturday’s Children." 

Obviously, Saturday’s Children was a great experience for all 
involved. George Paluch: "When I'm depressed or down, I think 
about those days and it brings me right back up again. It was such a 
great time in my life To be honest with you, we loved each other 
We really did. We were really close. We had such a good time 
together, partying back at our hotel rooms, smoking grass and all that 
shit and just laughing. We would piss in our pants, we'd laugh so 
much; the things that we did and the things that happened " The End 







SSulnrilny'K Children & the 
Title of the Green Mint 



George Paluch, looking to the sky — oral least the bleachers — 
for answers 

George Paluch: When you talk to Ronnie or Jeff, ask ’em 
about the green mist 1 . This is the honest-to-God truth: We had 
gotten done playing one night.. We always loved the supernatural 
and things like that and we asked if there were any haunted places 
around. We were playing in Barrington or somew here around 
there. There was a place called the house on Cuba Road' and it 
was in Barrington, Illinois. So this one night, we get done playing 
and somebody said, "Hey, let's go do something. Let's go check that 
house out.” 

This was about 12:30 (am). After about two or three 
hours, we find the house It was a typical two story house but 
looked like a ghost house. It was out in the middle of the fields 
where nothing was around. The nearest house might have been 
five or ten miles away. And we found it. We found it out on Cuba 
Road 

Supposedly, this schoolteacher had been murdered in it 
and haunted the house. I don't know if you believe in this kinda 
stufl’but this really happened There were six of us, ok? Hawk 
from the Shadows was there and a guy who played with the Mauds. 
Then there was Jeff, Ronnie, Rick Goettler and myself. Anyway, 
there were six of us in one of those old vans w here the doors open 
on the side and the engine's in the middle. 

So, we pulled up to the house and we started walking up 
towards it - we couldn't pull the van up to the house because it was 
a circular driveway and there were trees down — so we sorta 
parked out front. It was a beautiful, crisp night. You could see 
every star, the moon was out; it w as gorgeous. All of us started 
walking up to the house, right, and it was a nice evening. Then all 
of a sudden, we felt this line that w as just cold. You could see 
smoke coming out of our mouths, you know. We all looked at each 
other and stepped back. We said, "Let's see if we can find it 
again", so we stick our arms out. We're all walking a line, sticking 
our arms out looking for the cold "line". Well, this cold line was 
drawing us towards the house and we were getting closer to it. 

I said, "To hell with this shit, I'm going back to the van." 
Jeff said, "OK, I'm going with you", and 1 think Hawk was with us, 
too. The three of us went back. The other guys say they 're going 


up there. Rick, who's a macho guy, Ronnie and another guy went 
up - I'm pretty sure it was Ronnie who was with us - and they go 
into the house. They 're in the house and we can hear 'em walking 
around, y elling out for the ghost and all this shit. 

The windows are down in the van 'cause it's real nice 
outside - can't hear any crickets or anything. All of a sudden the 
wind starts coming up, blowing real heavy. I'm sitting in the (front) 
passenger side, Jeffs on the driver’s side and Hawks in the middle 
and rm looking up at the sky and here's this little light that looks 
like a star. Well, this sucker came down on us so fast and in the 
meantime Jeff and Hawk are looking out at the wind building up, 
blowing all the weeds and shit. 1 lost my voice. I couldn't speak so 
I hit Hawk in the side and he says, "What the hell are you hitting 
me for?!" and then he and Jeff see it. We're then encased in this 
light. I mean it was blinding We're trying to start the engine of 
the truck and it won't start. While this is happening, we're 
screaming and yelling for the guys in the house to get back so we 
can get the hell outta there. Needless to say, they never came so 
we tried to start the van agam and then the light just disappeared; 
just as fast as it came, it disappeared. 

So, we get the engine started and we start taking off. We 
were gonna leave the other guys. This is how scared we were. We 
hear pounding on the van and, "Stop! Stop!", so we stopped. They 
opened up the van door and said, "What the hell happened?!" We 
were white. We were like ghosts. We asked, "Didn't you see it? 
Didn't you hear it? Didn't you hear us yelling?!" They said they 
didn't hear anything. They jump in and Jeffs driving along down 
this dirt road about 60-70 MPH to get away from the thing. We 
were telling the other guys what had happened while we were 
gasping for air. 

As we're driving, Jeff says, "If I see that thing again. I'll 
freak-out", and as he said that, this big green-ish ball comes up 
from behind the woods; behind the trees and starts following us. 
And this is the honest-to-God truth This is no bullshit. This thing 
is following us down the road now and ifs going from one end to 
the other side of the van, back 'n forth, and we're freaking-out in 
there. I cant think who the guy was (from the Mauds) but he's 
having an asthma attack in the van, gasping for air. Then all of a 
sudden, the thing gets to the side of the van where the doors 
interlock and they'just blew open. The doors are open, this thing is 
just following us and we’re doing like 80 MPH. Now, Jeffs trying 
to slow it down. He says, "We gotta stop. The thing wants us to 
stop”, so we had to slap Jeff. I'm pretty sure it was Ronnie who 
was there and he was hitting Jeff, saying, "Keep going, keep going! 
We gotta get outta here!" 

By the time we got to the road, the thing just disappeared. 
It was gone. We went down to the police station and we found out 
later that there were reports of people seeing something that was 
out in the fields in Barrington. To make a long story short, all this 
got back to the Cellar, all the kids started going to this house and 
eventually they burned it down 'cause everybody was going out 
there to see about this siting we experienced. And it was called 
'the Green Mist'. That was an experience HI never forget. In fact, I 
want to get hypnotized and find out exactly what happened that 
night. 'Cause it’s really been bugging me. 


The Wild Goose. The Soul 
Machine, the Illusions Friday; 
Saturday’s Children and the 
Thoup 8 p.m. Saturday. 
Belvedere and Louis Roads on 
Rte. 120, Waukegan. $2. 
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Hey, talkin' 'bout bizarre 
tales! If Saturday's Kids 
threw in the towel in Spring 
'68, what's with this 
(dubious) booking from the 
following January?! 
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THE SEHDS-Flower Punk (Drop Oul) 


Best brainstorm since last ish - a 
Seeds box set. First of all, there’s not a 
single surprise to be found amongst these 
three CD’s; to be specific, nothing 
unreleased. Then again, how ‘bout more 
packages like this for a change. The 
unreleased studio jams that litter even other 
bands' boxes just make this particular 
consumer yawn (and mad-as-hell when they 
push key released classics from the 
program!). 

This Demon/UK-distributed multi¬ 
disc set, on the other hand, compiles the 
Seeds' five GNP Crescendo sixties albums 
(‘Raw & Alive’ sounding especially brutal 
‘n' brilliant in CD format; dig Rick's 
drums!) plus a round-up of 'Failin' Ofl'The 
Edge' leftovers (alt. “Wind”, “She's 
Wrong”) plus a few choice cuts from the '94 
GNP ‘Travel With Your Mind' CD. 

Hardbound, full-color ‘book’ 
jacket adds boss touch but I gotta bitch about 
one aspect of this package. The 
disappointingly illustrated booklet includes 


liner notes by one Alan Robinson that quite 
frankly suck . 

First of all (and ‘warning’: here I 
go...), the extended opening set-up is 
excerpted from a piece by Ken Barnes on 
Sky Saxon's accidental, pre-”Pushin'” ‘65 
cameo on the Big TNT show', yet forgets to 
deliver the punchline (Barnes’ “long haired 
geezer” might as well be Sonny Bono, as the 
Saxon identity/Seeds connection is assumed, 
I guess, but not addressed). 

From sentence one, Robinson lets 
on that he’s Drop Out’s Brian Hogg stand-in, 
and a tenth-rate one at that. Matter of fact, 
compare these lousy-as-shit notes with 
Hogg's earlier, excellent Drop Out/’Evil 
Hoodoo’ Seeds sleeve set. 

Even Hogg's thinnest leads 
(Amoebas-as-Seeds photo in ‘Bomp’; Neil 
Young’s oft-rumoured appearance on stage 
with our heroes at the Santa Monica Civic) 
are recycled as important angles by 
Robinson, when in fact they have almost 
nothing to do with the big Seeds picture. 


And speaking of losing sight of the 
big picture, can anyone explain how the 
following adds to the Seeds' story, this 
excerpted from Robinson’s notes: “More 
Bizarrely still, (Lord Tim Hudson, ex-Seeds 
manager) turned up in the mid 1980’s 
managing the affairs of one Ian Terence 
Botham, cricket playing all-rounder, the man 
who almost single-handedly won The Ashes 
for England in 1981. Lord Tim seriously 
harboured the idea of getting the erstwhile 
Beefy' into the movies, as some sort of 
latterday ‘Raffles’ character. He even got 
Botham to dress in the panama hat and 
blazer outfit he favours. Botham looked a 


right twat.” Can somebody please explain 
just what the fuck this “right” fuckface is 
talking about?! (I might add, this is the 
Mojo-style of UK rock writing stretched to 
its nightmarish-for-me extreme?!) 

As far as its 62 tracks plus 
handsome ‘book’ jacket, ‘Flower Punk’ is a 
winner and front-runner for box set of the 
year (only major gripe over song selection: 
Why not include the four MGM sides?). Too 
bad ‘bout those liner notes, though - where’s 
Brian Hogg when we really need him? 



-Ed. 


THE UNDERTAKERS-Unearthed (Big 
Beat) 


Jackie Lomax, Yeah! God, it’s 
about time this little bit o’ soul made it to 
CD. 21 tracks, eight from the Pye singles, 
two from the only 45 released on the 
cruddily distributed Black Watch (U.S.) 
label, the rest from various sessions at 
Talentmasters Studios, NYC, none of which 
has seen the light of day ‘til now. 

Lomax has been quoted as saying 
that the sax didn’t make the Undertakers 
different, just made them think they were - 
well, if it ain’t the sax, then it’s the 
saxophonist. Brian Jones was the only 
British rock sax-man of the era who didn't 
sound like he been booted out of the BBC 
Northern Dance Orchestra five minutes 
before. I can’t quite imagine, and don’t care 
to, the ‘Takers without the filling-loosening 
squall of Mr. Jones. The playfulness of his 
yips in the Coasters’ “What About Us?”, 
neither. 




The Undertakers had six “Most 
Valuable Players”, counting J.L.’s never to 
be imitated vocals. True team spirit, and a 
topper off to them all, especially Chris 
Huston, for battening Tony's Hatch before 
he could turn the band into the ‘Petula Clark 
Five’. Hatch certainly wouldn’t have 
allowed the guitars/sax wonderful, bubbling 
interplay in “Think” to have been audible, 
w ould he? 

The band's music was hard, as was 
their stage presence Even if they weren’t 
“Teds”, they sure acted like them. Of their 
contempos, only the Big Three could 
approach them on both levels. Happily, 
hardness continued to shine on, by and large 
(what the hell ever that means) through the 
American sojourn that represents the post- 
Pye era. 

(Still) speaking about hardness, 
the one time I witnessed them on stage was 
at a rough little pub in my hometown of 
Ross-On-Wye. The crowd was comprised of 
my own band and about 15 equally soft lads 
who were true believers. . .plus a hundred¬ 
something local pissed-up hardcases hell¬ 
bent on playing the main sport of the “Boot 
and Boover”, i.e. “bop the band”. Bellowing 
“Mashed Potatoes” after every song that 
wasn’t, they were silenced after Lomax 
announced through clenched teeth, “You're 
not going to like this one, so piss off to the 
bar and get another pint.” They obeyed! 

Also, they never came back, which 
allowed us 20 or so softcases to press up to 
the stage where 1 was amazed to see that 
Lomax played bass with all four fingers of 
his right hand. What a concept! I went 
home that night and did the same. J.L., my 
influence and hero! 

Well, you really needed to know 
that shit, didn't you? 

OK then, what’s missing on the 
U.S. recordings? The obvious, Geoff 
Nugent. What happened, there were 
rumours at the time of acrimony but over 
what 1 forget Let’s hope it was something 
as dastardly as his wearing his Gibbo glued 
under his chin a la Gerry Marsden. There 
isn’t really a song on the last thirteen tracks 
that couldn't have used G.N. 

The hom section and assistance of 
members of the also-swindled Pete Best 
Band are a great addition. A main quibble, 
the overworked Huston often uses an over- 
trebley, scrappy approach to his solo guitar 
work. Stand-outs here are a very full 
sounding “Tell Me What You're Gonna Do”, 
“Tricky Dickey” with all the lyrics from the 
original, a great arrangement of “Leave That 
Kitten Alone” and two final cuts; Lomax' 
own “Throw Your Love Away Girl” and “1 
Fell In Love (For The Very First Time)”. 


My only personal dislike is “Watch 
Your Step”, normally a can t-miss cover, 
with an awkward arrangement and C.H. 
playing an octave too high most of the time. 

Twenty out of twenty one ain't 
bad; it’s fucking great and I feel privileged 
to have heard and written about this disc. 

By the way, Alec Palao’s liner notes are 
worth half the price of admission. Anyone 
who doesn't love it deserves to be beaten 
senseless with James Taylor LP’s. 

SAX AND BEER AND ROCK 'N' 

ROLL!! 

- R FOOSHERS-FISIIER 

THE NA/./-Svdnev's Lunch Box/It Must Be 
Everywhere (Distortions 7”) 

Absolutely amazing. From start to 
finish, “Sydney's Lunch Box” is all over the 
shop. Slashing, ringing guitars, dive-bomb 
bass runs, firecracker drumming all building 
up to an incredible auto-destructive 
crescendo. Oh, and it’s a killer song, too. 

To my mind, “Sydney's Lunch Box” 
probably encapsulates the Nazz experience 
better than anything they ever officially 
released, save for “Open Mv Eyes” or maybe 
“Forget About It Awhile”. They were total 
mod-rock flash and power, firing on all 
cylinders. There was not a cooler band in 
the United States in 1968. 


“Sydney” sounds like it could be 
an outtake from Nazz Nazz’, whilst the 
flipside “It Must Be Everywhere” is similar 
to Stewkey’s ballad “Crow ded” from the 
first album It’s a nice melody, if not quite 
as distinguished as some of their other stuff. 
Todd’s guitar playing is a bit uninspired, but 
boy, could that Stewkey dude sing And it 
doesn't stand a chance when stacked up next 
to the A-side. 

As I write this, the latest sensation 
back in my homeland is a band called Kula 
Shaker, dodgy ex-mod revival sorts dressed 
up like new-age hippies with some typically 
insincere Eastern philosophy bullshit as their 
schtick. Their music is crap. Now; if these 
Kula Shakers could produce a record one 
tenth as exciting as “Sydney’s Lunch Box”, 
I’d forgive everything and become a 
gibbering convert to their pathetic cause. 
Somehow' I doubt they will. The Nazz were 
a once-n-a-millennium kind of group who 
cannot be repeated. But thank god their are 
records such as this left for us to uncover. 

- ALEC PALAO 

MOTT THE HQOPLE-Hoopling Furiously 

A bootleg so @#$%ing great it’s 
since been granted an official release (as 
‘Original Mixed Up Kids'). Culled from 
BBC sessions and featuring the original 












‘Mad Shadows’ era Mott, these generally 
raunchier versions of stage faves like 
“Thunderbuck Ram” and "Darkness 
Darkness" add up to a super-solid sampling 
of their numerous radio appearances (the 
rest, researchers have concluded, are lost). 

Best of all is a live set from New 
Years Eve 1971, where the band pummels 
‘Brain Capers' material (and an ultra-sloppy 
“Whiskey Women”) with a version of “The 
Moon Upstairs” that ranks as their absolute 
most deranged ever performance (Buffin 
whacking away at his kit with the subtlety of 
a cave man; Verden Allen’s organ at its most 
sinister, doom laden; Hunter frying out the 
mike with a Dylan meets Pistols sneer that’s 
not to be believed - as phenomenal as 
“Satisfy You” Saxon!). If the version of 
“Death May Be Your Santa Claus” misses 
matching the original’s fury, it still rocks 
plenty hard. 

CD closes out with a few low-fi 
‘72 live tracks (soon to be upgraded on the 
long-delayed ‘Live At The Tower’ rumored 
CD) and one ripping studio outtake (see 
Mott feature). Easily acquired under 
•Original Mixed-Up’ title, dig for this 
instead (as, 12/31771 compere commentary 
edited and song’s in jumbled rearrangement 
on ‘O.M.K.’, for some odd reason). 

-Ed. 

Alex Chilton-1970 (Ardent/Rev-Qla) 

Everyone surely has their tale of 
meeting the enigmatic Mr. Chilton. Mine 
was just the once many years ago, backstage 
at one of my band’s shows, when there was 
some vague talk of having us back him (it 
was a period when he was reportedly living 
in a tent). Maybe it was because we share 
the same first name, but I was the only one 
in the room that he offered his joint to, and I 
was the only one who didn't smoke. But 
what I significantly recall was Alex telling 
me in raptured tones about touring with the 
Left Banke in the late 1960s, and how much 
he dug them and the songwriting of Michael 
Brown. 1 twigged that, deep down, the guy 
is a pop fan as much as anyone else. And 
when he chooses to act upon such fandom, 
the results can be stunning. But the key 
word is ‘chooses’. 

Unusually enough for something 
Big Star-related, ‘ 1970’, a previously 
unissued album cut by Chilton in that 
mysterious period between the Box Tops and 
Big Star, has received scant attention in the 
music rags. Maybe with the reunion Alex 
had worn out his welcome, and the years of 
ragged solo gigs and wildly inconsistent 
records have taken their toll. While there is 
no way this thing could be looked upon as a 
lost masterpiece, there are certainly several 


moments that bring a smile to your face. 

Like a paradigm of Chilton’s career in 
general, it vacillates wildly between 
incredible inspiration and inducements to 
cringe. 

The set is not very well 
programmed, commencing as it does with 
several throwaway exercises in soul-rock 
like “I Can Dig It”, Chilton singing in a 
variation of his teenaged soulman voice, 
which can occasionally verge on the 
blackface. It worked with the Box Tops 
because he had class songs and class 
musicians behind him, but here he sounds 
like a poseur with a tenth rate bar band. 
Having these things at the start does not 
augur well, but things improve with a decent 
version of “Free Again”, re-cut seven years 
later for the “Singer Not The Song” EP, and 
one of his best known originals. Following 
that is "Something Deep Inside”, a solid 
piece of beat music that is probably the 
closest thing on this disc to the Big Star 
blueprint. It features that “underwater” 
Leslie effect on the guitar, overworked at the 
time to be sure, but given the right song it 
could sound great, as it does here. 

Back to the filler with “All I Want 
Is Money” and “I Wish I Could Meet Elvis”, 
more or less novelty material that, despite 
undoubtedly witty lyrics (and in the case of 
the former, possibly pegging where Alex’s 
head was - and still is - at), quickly has you 
reaching for the forward button. And thank 
god “The Happy Song” was never released 
and became a hit, because Chilton would be 
oft’ to Bobby Goldsboro land, and we’d all be 
having to endure this excrutiating bit of fluff 
on oldies radio But suddenly along come 
the two pop gems that make this whole 
shebang worthwhile. “Every Day As We 
Grow Closer” is a poignant ballad couched 
in a sort of low-tech Spector approach, with 
some wonderful overdubbed harmonies. 

Alex always was a huge Beach Boys 
follower - this record was at one time slated 
to appear on Brother Records - and this is 
his chance to indulge. There’s even more 
production touches on “The EMI Song 
(Smile For Me)”, a fabulous track which 
actually only features an occasional vocal 
from Alex, interspersed with a subdued but 
groovy' instrumental workout. 

The last three tracks sound like 
what they probably are, studio jams thrown 
on to pad this out to be a lull length release 
The sloppy version of “Jumpin' Jack Flash” 
brings to mind once again bar band 
comparisons, although with the modem re¬ 
mixed production technique, it could easily 
pass tor modem Southern Fried losers like 
the Black Crowes. The idea of segueing 
“Sugar Sugar" with James Brown's “I Got 
The Feelin’” is funny in theory, but not on 


this four-in-the-moming studio indulgence. 
Still, it’s fun to hear the obvious enjoyment 
Alex gets out of singing “I just can’t get over 
the heaviness in you”. Judged on “Big 
Bird”, “Can’t Seem To Make You Mine”, 
and all the other covers Chilton's performed 
over the years, the guy has always had 
immaculate taste, which goes back to what I 
was saying before: he's a music fan, and 
unlike so many others, one who can produce 
the equal of what he digs, if he so desires. 
Like every other record of his career, ‘1970’ 
displays the willful and infuriating 
inconsistency of the man 

- ALEC PALAO 

‘Okeh: A Northern Soul Obsession’ (Kent) 

Another personal recollection. 

Back in the mid to late 1980s, I used to w ork 
the cloakroom at the 100 Club when Kent 
label supremo Ady Croasdell held the only 
Northern Soul all-niters in the London area 
(still does, actually). While I was doing it 
largely to supplement my meagre student 
income, at the time I had a dubious ulterior 
motive. You see, the guy whom 1 took over 
for was Shane from the Pogues, and the guy 
who’d been doing it before him was some 
bozo from the Alarm, so I naturally figured 
I’d be next in line for pop stardom. It never 
happened of course, but I have many fond 
memories of conversing for hours with 
speeding soul freaks down for the night from 
“oop north”, hardly getting a word in 
edgeways whilst they checked in huge 
kitbags stuffed with dancing paraphernalia 
such as talcom powder (makes the feet move 
swifter on the floor, you see). These guys 
used up so much energy talking, let alone 
dancing, that a non-partaker like myself was 
well and truly knackered by the time the 
place let out at 8am and I’d stagger up 
Oxford Street, pockets full of lOp coins to 
get the first tube home And the music, of 
course, I will never forget. While I’ve 
always considered myself a bit of a Claude 
Hopper on the dancefloor, every few records 
1 had to resist the temptation to leap over the 
counter and go boogie along with the packed 
crowd. I’ve always been of the opinion that 
if soul music doesn't have that effect on you, 
at least some of the time, well then, what are 
you listening to it for? 

“Northern Soul” is a difficult 
concept for most people in this country (U.S. 
-ed.) to grasp, built as it is out of the eternal 
British love affair with all things black and 
American. People live and die for this music 
and for the scene, it really is an obsession. 

As opposed to some other sub-genres of soul, 
such as swingin’ late 1960s boogaloo (a 
personal favourite of mine), the music 
considered northern’ can sometimes appear 



a little fluffy, dependent as it is principally 
on its stomping beat for classification as 
such. And not all northern records are the 
mid-1960s Motown cops that typify the 
genre: “C’mon & Swim" was a northern 
monster, as was - so Ady tells me - "Pushin' 
Too Hard” (!?) in the early 1970s (bear in 
mind the northern scene has been going in 
the UK since the late 1960s and shows no 
sign of dying yet). 

The standard of Ady's soul 
compilations on Kent has always been 
unwaveringly high since the label’s 
inception in the early 1980s, but every once 
in a while he puts together an absolute 
stunner that just jumps out at ya, and 'Okeh: 
A Northern Obsession’ is one such 
collection. Let loose in the fiercely guarded 
Sony vaults, he’s liberated some amazing 
60s gems, all originally recorded for 
Columbia’s R&B subsidiary Okeh (actually 
one of the world’s oldest record labels). I 
can think of no better way to start a soul 
dance collection than with Sandi Sheldon's 
“You’re Gonna Make Me Love You": cooing 
female vocal + mile-a-minute backing track 
= sheer aural ecstasy. And the killers come 
thick and fast: the Vibrations’ "Gonna Get 
Along With You Now", the possible epitome 
of the “Uptight"-styled soul shaker; the 
Triumphs’ “I’m Coming To Your Rescue", 
telegraphing it’s message loud and clear over 
an insistent rhythm; the classy "I Still Love 
You" by the Seven Souls with it’s swirling 
strings (along with vibes, a very important 
constituent of a northern record, which is 
probably why many U.S. soul fans balk at 
the style). 

Larry Williams & Johnny "Guitar" 
Watson’s Two For The Price Of One’ is one 
of the very best mid-1960s soul albums, so 
it’s good to see their infectious “A Quitter 
Never Wins" with it’s great falsetto “ooh 
yeah!" hook included here. Even the 
Georgia Peach Little Richard gets in on the 
action with "I Don’t Wanna Discuss It", 
certainly nothing the rock ‘n’ roll legend 
should be ashamed of. 

The most notable cut to this writer 
is Major Lance’s plaintive “You Don't Want 
Me No More”, a great side, but it's all good, 
characterised throughout by frenetic, blaring 
rhythm sections and chanted backing vocals, 
underpinning some unsurpassed exercises in 
soulful singing. The only thing I missed is a 
single by Larry Williams, the pulsing "I’m 
The One", a slice of total misogyny akin to 
the best punk records. But this raving comp 
is just the tip of the iceberg. Check it out 
and you’ll see what those crazy Brits are on 
about, and soon enough you’ll be on about it 
yourself. (Stop press: Kent have just 
released a second volume of ’A Northern 
Soul Obsession’, still without “I’m The 


One", but just as hot as the above. Keep 
’em rolling. Ady!) 

-ALEC PALAO 

'Back From The Grave’-Vol. 8 (Crypt) 

The 'Back From The Grave’ series 
on Crypt is simply the finest 60’s garage 
series there is. Buying any 'Grave' release 
should be automatic. 

The care taken by Crypt should set 
the standard for other labels. The finest 
source material is sought out, the sound 
quality is excellent, the band members get 
paid, liner notes are informative, accurate 
and group photos are plentiful. Best of all, 
Back From The Graves’ are hilarious, fun, 
and have a healthy dose of critical 
commentary. Oh yeah, I forgot, the music is 
pretty good. too. 

Although the series concentrates 
on only the wildest, most savage 60’s garage 
(or "punk" for you 70's-90's types), the 
overall quality of the releases puts 'em way 
ahead of all the other comp labels. Its too 
bad other garage styles like folk-rock aren’t 
compiled with the same care as these 
reissues. 'Back From The Graves’ are also a 
great deal. The average Joe Music 
Connoisseur stands to save thousands of 
dollars and years of research, phone calls, 
study and sweat by snaggin’ a B.F.T.G. The 
latest entry in the series is volume eight. 

It’s been eight years between 
'Grave' releases. To get this comp done, 
Tim Warren had to enlist the help of some 
60’s research smart-guy types. They helped 
keep the quality and quantity of goods high 
(Vol. 8 is a 36 cut double LP or a lame 32 
cut CD). The factual liner notes eliminate 
the "funny as hell” fiction earlier volumes 
had but the unearthed “true” stories are just 
as cool. 

All the material is great! Each 
song would shine amongst more meager 
offerings (duh). Hearing 'em one after 
another kinda doesn’t do 'em justice. Even 
so, there are some gems that kinda stick out. 

Adrian Lloyd’s "Loma” freakin’ 
annoys the hell out of me. I never heard 
piercing screams like this before, yikes! The 
Psuedos’ "It’s A Long Way To Nowhere" 
swings the way rock 'n’ roll should. It’s not 
"all out" frantic but rather cool and R&B. 
You’ll notice lots of R&B (aka rock 'n' roll) 
on this pair of records. When teen music 
lost its R&B roots, music turned sucky 
forevermore. The Wyld’s “Goin’ Places” 
could have been an 80’s garage movement 
standard. Canada’s the Painted Ship should 
be hailed as Gods ! May of ‘67’s release of 
"And She Said Yes" is my personal snarlin’ 
summer of love visionary favorite. I think 
this masterpiece has three chords! This 


short blast of genius will stand far more 
hairs on the back of your neck than a lifetime 
of 'Sgt. Pepper’ listens. Dave Myers and the 
Disciples’ “Come On Love” never gets to me 
until the end when the drum kicks in and the 
guitar plays freakin’ cool stuff and it picks 
up pace, man; that does it! 

The Cindells cover of "Don’t Bring 
Me Down" only brings down the Pretties’ 
version, if that’s possible. Once again, rock 
'n' roll is R&B! Get hip. artistic losers! 

The second appearance of the Painted Ship 
gave me a copy of a coolty I never picked up 
first time it was comped, “I Told Those 
little White Lies". This sinister spooker 
was a personal fave cover on the 
Chesterfield Kings’ first LP. 

Gettin’ back to 'Grave 8’, the 
Piece Kor nail down a nugget with "All I 
Want Is My Baby Back". Dig the rhythm 
section on this masterpiece! There's no way 
any miked-up studio pro could add that 
special something to this one. The organ 
dominated “That’s Queer” by CT’s New 
Fugitives is proof positive that kids writing 
about what they think LSD is about is FAR 
better than hippies taking LSD and tellin’ 
you what they think about. 

The Nightcrawlers’ “Want Me” is 
another organ dominated track with boss 
guitar effects that don’t suck ("Don t suck"; 
Tobelman quoting from the film, 

Showgirls'. What next? -ed.); a good 
swingin' number. If you snagged the 
Dagenites on ‘Highs #9’, you might want to 
grab ‘Grave #8’ in order to hear "I Don’t 
Want To Try It Again". Also, you can read 
the truth behind 'em on the 'Graves’. 

"She’s A Drag” by the Dry Gins is fuckin’ 
cooool in action! Probably the finest phrase 
in western civilization put to the bossest 
style of music. 

Just Too Much gives us the 
ultimate 60's experience, "She Gives Me 
Time", combining the Spector sound with 
the living room sound. This baby swings! 
Wild and yet unpolished. A blast! CD 
geeks are gonna miss out on the swinging 
Sonics Inc. doin’ their original "Diddy Wah 
Diddy". Too bad. You lose. This is the 
greatest! Buy the vinyl! This one shows 
how simple dynamics like a shuffle in the 
beat or a gap of silence, heck, any kind of 
finesse is sorely missed in music. Modem 
music (since ‘67, for the most part) is so 
extravagant, bland, obvious. You probably 
know all that cuz you bought this mag. 

Anyhow, get all the ‘Back From 
The Graves’ if you haven’t already. 

- BILL TOBELMAN 

(Ed. note: BT tells me he's close to decoding Brian 
Wilson's true meaning behind 'Smile'. Please take 
a moment to join me in wishing Bill a speedy 
recovery). 



‘Speaking Of The TEMPOS' 

SKIP & THE CREATONS-Mobam’ 
‘Introducing the NIGHTRIDERS’ 

KNIGHTS 5+l-'On The Move' 

‘Introducing The ACES COMBO' 

~A Plane View Of The BARRACUDAS' 
STOWAWAYS- In Our Time' 
INVADERS-’On The Right Track’ 
ENGLISHMEN-Suntmer Is Here' 

‘Presenting The MARLBOROS And The 
JOKER SIX’ 

Journey With The STARLITERS’ 
PHANTOM RAIDERS-'New Sound ‘67’ 
TONY LANE & THE FABULOUS 
SPADES-'Introducing Babv Please Don't 
Go’ 

Meet The GENERATIONS COMBO’ 

•On The Run With The FUGITIVES' 
VARIATIONS-'Dig ‘Em Up~ (Collectables) 

Here’s a match made in heaven (or 
hell , for those who fancy themselves 
audiophiles) — “collectable”, ultra-crude 
1960’s regional label-for-hire Justice 
Records & ‘assembly line -approach reissue 
outfit. Collectables. Justice, outta Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, operated as a 
‘vanity’ label, hustling local teens/their 
parents (at "Battle of the Bands” 
competitions) to purchase a micro-pressing 
LP package both for posterity + possible 
sock hop sales. 

Of course, once these sixteen year 
old six-string swamis/Justice "Artists” 
reached college admissions age (a few- years 
later, during the Woodstock era), they likely 
sacrificed copies of these now-embarrassing 
longplayers in beer-fueled fiat house hi-jinks 
(a la fiat house roof skeet shoot practice, 
etc ). Hence, a plausible additional factor 
regarding the sheer scarcity of the original 
Justice albums thirty years later. 

Most appropriately (though I’ll 
admit totally unexpectedly). Collectables has 
stepped into the picture, churning out 
straight CD reissues of these rare longplays. 
Sound quality’ on most CD’s in this series is 
poor, though - surprise - a notch or two 
better than at least one listener’s 
expectations (mine). As far as the front 
sleeve repros, at the very least liberal color 
tinting as well as tacky ‘90s lettering have 
been added to the original art. 

Since I've seen very few of these 
original LPs, I can only point out the 
unfortunate, ugly-ass total redesign of one; 
‘On The Run With the Fugitives’, where the 
high school yearbook design front jacket of 
the LP (w/ hip foot print illustration & type; 
see ‘Hipsville’ series) has been replaced by 
a nauseating pea green tinged sleeve w/ 
phony-tone colorized band photo. I must ask 
(as I did to the guy at Collectables), “why?” 


(On a side note, these Justice LP’s 
are next to impossible to find even in NC! 
Last year, 1 got a phone call from a mad 
overseas Italian demanding something like, 
“Do you have Mod & the Rockers on 
Justice? Do you have Stowaways on 
Justice?” “No, what we got a lot of in NC 
are bong water-stained Jackson Browne 
albums. Send me $500 & I’ll send you a 
crate of ‘em!” 

Side note continued: Once, about 
ten-twelve years ago, I walked into a pawn 
shop in my small NC college town figuring 
I’d maybe stumble into a Vox organ and 
some scratched-up Justice LP’s to boot. I 
walked out with an excellent shape Vox 
Essex bass amp for $10, an undesirable 
looking but near-new Strat-style Vox guitar 
for $50 and a copy, oddly enough, of the 
Andover Academy Invictas LP! Alas, no 
damn Justice LP’s). 


ineptness. Matter o’ fact, one more beer this 
tvping session & I can see calling off all 
recommendation of this CD series. 

‘Til then, lemme warn you ‘bout 
the Variations. CD cover looks promising 
enough with hearse and capes as regulation 
dress code. But wait a minute. Amongst the 
zits is an older Pat Boone lookalike He’s 
listed as “drummer, leader” and I'm sure 
he’s pushing ‘em to do a lot of the most 
swill-like cover material (“Night Train” is 
the best cut so you know the album as a 
whole ain’t worth shit - ‘cept if you yvaima 
dupe some Italian outta $300). 

The Aces Combo aren't a whole 
lot more impressive. Like the Variations, 
they also tackle “Laugh It Off’ not to 
mention a good, sloppy (now there's a word 
I'll probably have to recycle a few times 
during the course of this review) “No Matter 
What Shape”. Like many of the lousiest 



The Barracudas (Richmond, VA) 


Each and every volume (so far, at 
least; this series seems as if ongoing) 
features the exact same two-panel length 
Justice history (including quotes from main 
huckster, the screen play perfectly christened 
Calvin Newton, owner of Justice). One 
other panel is dedicated to each individual 
LP’s original liner notes, so all is not lost. 
I’ve already tracked down cool guys from 
several bands (notably the Fugitives and 
Tony Lane & the Fabulous Spades; Phantom 
Raiders are next! See next issue) thanks to 
these hokey yet useful reprints. 

As for the music, if I was pushed 
to hold this stuff up against similar teen 
punk records from other territories (‘cept 
rural combelt/hombelt crap, maybe). I’d 
shudder in embarrassment over the overall 


bands here, the Aces Combo are real soft in 
the rhythm section (Justice seems to’ve been 
absolutely clueless in taping a good drum 
sound). There’s nuthin’ ace ‘bout the Aces 
Combo, for sure. 

“Have You Ever” by the Invaders 
starts off with a magnificent Farfisa organ 
and good mid-tempo start before carelessly 
making a left turn into the unauthorized 
‘sap’ zone (with un-punk poetry ‘bout some 
broad named Carol; fuzz guitar break saves 
somewhat but this is no classic). Heck, the 
Invaders are better at covering something 
like “Stubborn Kind Of Fellow”, w here they 
at least exhibit some spunk. As yvith the 
Aces and Variations, not recommended. 

The Marlboros don’t fit at all into 
the garage band angle of this series (as it 







seems so far, with its wise bypassing of 
Justice gospel, C&W, R&B releases). In 
fact, the Marlboros are a clean-cut, Frankie 
Lymon-looking black vocal group. They're 
backed by a white soul combo, the Joker’s 
Six, who actually do muster up one good 
sax-based instro, “Before Six” . 

The Stowaways look positively 
shocking in comparison to all the other 
Justice acts (what with hair all the way down 
to their eye brows). They really do look 
hipper than shit for a bunch of NC boys, c. 

‘66. They tackle “What A Shame” (a good 
sign, as most of these other bands ignore the 
Stones in favor of Jay & the Americans or 
Motown). The vocalist ain’t no Mick 
Jagger, though. Other highlights include a 
good Byrds cover (“It Won’t Be Wrong”), a 
low-watt but snotty as hell “You Lied”, and 
what could be described as a 'Carolinas 
Beach Music' version of “Play With Fire” 
(the instro backing sounds more like the 
Impressions than the Stones). I (almost) 
recommend this. 

“Journey To The Stars” is a Farfisa 
‘n’ fuzz instro killer on the Nightriders’ 
album. Another instrumental winner is 
“Midnight Ride” and their “Long Tall 
Texan” sounds like a TexMex Beach Boys. 
Best sounding CD in the series, audio-wise, 
though like the Stowaways, patchy at best. 

A black ‘n’ white soul combo, 
Knights 5+1, are pretty impressive. From 
the various instrumentals (Memphis-style 
pile-driver in title track to a fine, understated 
jazz piece) to a knockout “Land Of A 
Thousand Dances” (suggesting a dynamic 
live act), these guys are a pleasant (if slight) 
surprise. 

In digging our way outta the sub¬ 
mediocrity, there’s one last 12” slab of blue¬ 
eyed teen soul not worth mentioning, 
Durham, NC’s Generations (or Generations 
Combo as listed on sleeve). They perform 
no less than five James Brown covers, all of 
which are, uh huh, terrible. 

The Englishmen’s “Summer Is 
Here” (title to their LP) is a nice bongo- 
laced beat ballad, reminiscent of the less 
stomping side of the DC5 (like alot of 
Justice band originals, knocked a few points 
for weak vocals and/or - former in this case - 
equally drippy bridge). I guess this one's 
none too great neither 'cause one of my fave 
tracks is an instro “Ipanema” Best cut: 

“The Englishmen Theme”; a juiced-up three- 
chorder with lots of speed limit-ignoring 
drum fills and no vocals. 

I think I’ve got some kinda weird 
obsession with Tony Lane & the Fabulous 
Spades. When I received this CD in the 
mail, I stuck its hideous booklet cover in my 
wife’s face, demanding, “Can you believe 
this guy?!” Were talking a mug shot of, I 


assumed, top billed Tony. But get a load of 
that perspiring, overweight kisser, crammed 
sardine-like into a supper club tuxedo Tony 
Lane looks more like Jack Ruby than a punk 
singer! Beneath this fine shot of Mr. Lane 
(RIP, I’m told) is super-hip tho micro pic of 
seven-piece Invasion-haired band. 

The Spades' music is by far best 
yet in this somewhat stinky series. “Baby 
Please Don’t Go” kills. Competant lead 
guitar (rare for these Justice bands; hey, 
Wayne!), too @#$%ing cool three note 
Farfisa, and key component...Screamin’ 

Tony Lane! “Long Tall Sally” is nearly as 
good with two (!) bass players dukin’ it out, 
one on divebomb attack a la “Pipeline” (one 
of these bass maniacs is named “Lard”!). 

“See See Rider”, though never a 
cover to get too excited over, also rocks 
soundly and while there are three or four 
bona fide turkey grandes (“Unchained 
Melody”, “Crying In The Chapel”, etc ), you 
ain’t lived ‘til you’ve heard these fiends 
maul “Wipe Out” (the super-inept drummer 
is insane!). If the purchase of a $12 compact 
disc can be justified solely on sloppy as shit 
covers of “Wipe Out” and “Baby Please 
Don’t Go” included amongst its erratic 
contents, this is it. 

Starlighters are all southern-style 
garage on “It’s All Right”, opener of their 
reissued Justice disc. I can't ever get enough 
of this deep-fried type o’ teen racket. 
Ricocheting percussion adds to the coolness. 

More than the earlier discussed 
Stowaways, these guys know how to swing 
with the Stones sound. They’re on the 
teenage side of being dead ringers for 
‘December's Children’ with a great version 
of the C&W “Crying Time”. The rest of the 
album is mostly made up of forgettable 
Animals covers, which is a shame. 

At the expense of bein’ accused of 
falling off a turnip truck. I’m not familiar 
with the phrase, ‘Mobam’. It happens to be 
the title of Skip & the Creations only current 
release on the Collectables label. 

I say, “current”, ‘cause soon as 
somebody in the band takes up Collectables’ 
printed plea (in each CD) for any/all Justice 
band members to call ‘em at a toll-free 
number (1-800-446-8426; ask for “Mike”), 
the following week can expect a hastily 
assembled CD release along the lines of 
‘Skip & the Creations: The Holiday Inn 
Years, 1970-88’ or maybe 'The Skip 
Pladnotz Story Featuring Skip & the 
Creations and the Creations Beach Revue’. 
And it’ll be a far cry wurse than ‘Mobam’, 
which actually has two highlights, a hip 
“Respectable” (with crucial solid, driving 
beat that’s absent on other Justice LP’s) and 
the punkier “I’m Calling You”. 


Why does the subtitle to the 
Phantom Raiders’ CD align ‘em with 
Concord High School when four outta five 
Phantoms are enrolled elsewhere? Not only 
have I given this some thought but a recent 
house guest at HT HQ asked the same 
burning question. Ironically, the genius 
behind this band is actually an elementary 
schooler - Randy Lee (age 11)! He picks as 
if it’s “Baja” when introduced by name on 
“(Intro) (I’m Not Your) Steppin’ Stone” ‘n’ 
chums out more fine reverb’d noise across 
the disc. In fact, besides a few more 
garage/Brit-sourced cuts (highlight: a semi- 
raucous “Gloria” where her height has been 
revised by the young Raiders to 4’4”), it’s an 
all-surf instro program (including their surf 
revival classic, “New Sound ‘67’). Average 
age 13. Forego buying that chartreuse $12 
t-shirt at Structure ‘til next paycheck & 
invest in this instead. 

The Barracudas have been 
discussed in-depthly in HT#5 but to recap, 
their Justice LP ain’t all that hot. It holds 
two highlights, tho, they being a cool 
original, “I’ll Never Fall Again" that, as 
stated previously, melds the “2120 S. 
Michigan Ave” riff with a breathy, Zombies- 
styled two-tempo arrangement and a 
primitive, throaty Kinks kop in “I’m A Lover 
Not A Fighter”. 

The Barracudas hailed from 
Richmond, VA, as did the ultra-boss 
Fugitives. Yes, their Justice album is patchy 
as heck (“Ebb Tide” is chilling & that ain’t 
no compliment) but they do on occasion 
strike it red hot, as on the title fuzz-Farfisa 
item plus the far more rockin’ in my book 
cover of “Bo Diddley’s A Gun Slinger” 
(amended to “Gunslinger”) and a minute- 
fifty-one masterpiece of Rickenbacher-led 
snot, “Kidding Around”. “Gunslinger” was 
also ished on a single with a non-LP killer 
which, unfortunately, ain’t tacked on here. 
Nonetheless, recommended. 

Lastly, the monster band/album 
amongst the Justice talent roster, ‘Speaking 
Of The TEMPOS’. “Two Timer”, if ya 
didn’t know, is an absolutely deadly Jagger- 
esque putdown punker while “You Got Me 
Goin’ Out Of My Mind” mines the Little 
Richard assault just as successfully. Plenty 
more greatness, especially “Pardon Me” and 
“To Conquer This Old World” (though the 
sound quality takes a noticable dive on this 
cut). 

If ya can’t find Crypt's ‘87 issued 
Tempos/’Back From The Grave Special 
Edition’ vinyl (which dropped some of the 
Justice dreck in favor of primitive 
rehearsals/demos), fork it over for this CD. 
Your life depends on the Tempos. 



■ 



EXCERPT FROM A TEENAGE OPER 

GROCER JACK 

Wordi and Muiic by MARK WIRTZ and KEITH HOPKINS 


instead, taken a bulk of its contents & split 
them up amongst the above listed Steve 
Howe and Keith West collections. It’s kinda 
like dividing up ‘Forever Changes' although 
RPM are to be excused ‘cause their intention 
is to honor fretmaster Steve Howe via his 
various early activities (which happen to 
include Tomorrow amongst others). And as 
a bonus, RPM has seen fit to release a spin¬ 
off Keith West compilation spanning the 
sixties (and beyond). 

On 'Mothballs’, not only are 
Tomorrow’s best moments served up (“My 
White Bicycle”, “Real Life Permanent 
Dream”, a slightly altered “Revolution” + 
three others), but the consumer who is 
willing to overlook ‘‘the Yes tiling” is 
rewarded with further beat-psych excitment. 

From Howe's earliest recordings 
with the Syndicats (under the supervision of 
Joe Meek) thru to the In Crowd (Tomorrow 
in an earlier mod-soul guise; “Why Don’t 
They Criticize” is an uncharacteristic Sonny 
& Cher-inspired protest punker that rules!) 
to a shelved Tomorrow-era solo single, 
there’s much to recommend. Of the post- 
Tomorrow cuts, only the Keith West B-side, 
“The Kid Was A Killer” is essential. 

But even the horrid later cuts by 
Bodast point to the same conclusion as 
earlier material; that Steve Howe (despite 
his ties to ‘70’s bombassadors Yes) was one 
of the most inventive - and unsung - of the 
English guitar hot shots of the sixties. 

The Keith West package - subtitled 
Groups And Sessions, 1965-1974’ - is a 
companion disc to the Howe set (for those 
new to this Tomorrow worship, West fronted 
Tomorrow, Howe ran the frets a thousand 
miles an hour behind him). There are even 
instances of overlap (three cuts). 

West started apart from Howe (and 
with Tomorrow’s Junior Wood) in the Four 
+ 1, who mutated into the aforementioned In 
Crowd. The West/'Excerpts’ CD features 
the former accomplishing the best ever 
“Don't Lie To Me" while the hi Crowd rave 
blood-shedingly on the god-like “Things She 
Says”. 

The latter’s “You’re On Your 
Own” is a minor mod-ish success, as well, 
though neither Four + 1 nor In Crowd have 
much luck with U.S. material (West is 
surprisingly non-commanding on “Time Is 
On My Side”, “That's How Strong Mv Love 
Is”). 

Besides “Thing She Says”, the 
most astounding moments on the CD are two 
unreleased early Tomorrow tracks cut by 
request of the producers of the film, ‘Blow- 
Up’! “Blow Up” is instantly and 
unshakingly catchy - a lost freakbeat classic. 
But the brooding soul of “Am I Glad To See” 
is full of so much drama, it may be the more 


Hey, why doesn't somebody distill 
the best stuff from these albums & release 
'em on one CD (or double LP)? 

-Ed. 

STEVE HOWE-Mothballs (RPM) 

KEITH WEST-Excerpts From...(RPM) 

Anyone who’s made the jump to 
compact discs has been burned at least once 
if not dozens of times by shoddy CD 
reissues. Your’s truly has probably never 
been more disappointed/ pissed than when 
getting his first earful of See-For-Miles’ 
Tomorrow CD (at import prices, to further 
fan the flames of discontent). 

This ‘68 UK psych masterpiece 
had been reduced to unlistenable mono- 
reprocessed-for-stereo sound (or an accurate 
imitation of this process, thus sounding like 


an awful “stereo” DC5 or Kinks LP from the 
mid-60’s). I played side-by-side with a 
cheapo ‘70’s vinyl reissue of ‘Tomorrow’ 
and, sure enough, the brand spanking new 
CD was audibly inferior to the LP. 

With dashed hopes (I even asked 
Seymour Stein soon after if Sire was ever 
gonna reissue their U.S. version), I figured 
the See-For-Miles CD would stand as a 
permanent injustice. It seemed that until 
some new technology rendered the CD 
obsolete, we were stuck with this shit. 

Thanks to review coverage in Uglv 
Things a few years back. I’ve since been 
hipped to an alternate route for acquiring 
Tomorrow' on CD; via the impressive upstart 
UK collectors label, RPM. And do RPM’s 
discs improve on the sound? Damn straight! 

One catch though. RPM has not 
reissued the album in its original form but 



significant track. Either are nearly the equal 
of Tomorrow's later, more psych-oriented 
material (and mandatory listening). 

(In the U.S., these two tracks are 
included as bonus material on Rhino’s 
original motion picture soundtrack to ‘Blow 
Up’). 

The BBC Tomorrow tracks 
("Three Jolly Little Dwarves”, “Revolution”) 
don't hold up next to their studio versions, 
quite frankly, but it’s nice to have ‘em. “Shy 
Boy” and “Colonial Brown”, from their LP 
& not included on the Howe set, appear, but 
where is “The Incredible Journey Of 
Timothy Chase” or “Now Your Time Has 
Come” - both crucial cuts on the original 
album??? Well, this is a Keith West comp, 
not a Tomorrow catch-all, so something’s 
bound to be bypassed. 

Speaking of “Keith West” and 
“comp” in the same breath, this CD 
wouldn’t be complete without Mr. West’s 
‘67 syrupy-sweet smash, "Excerpt From A 
Teenage Opera” (a massive UK hit that it 
could be said destroyed his pop career, it 
certainly extinguished his street cred with 
Tomorrow’s underground following). 
“Excerpt” is here along with its equally 
nauseating follow-up, “Sam”. 

With its thrilling vocal and tale, 
“Kid Was A Killer ” is understandably 
repeated from ‘Mothballs’ (Howe, post- 
Tomorrow, guested on the West single). 

Just as great is its more restrained A-side, 
“On A Saturday”, one of Keith’s showcase 
vocals (and I’d rank him along side Colin 
Blunstone as one of England’s most 
gifted/overlooked singers). There’s not 
much else to report on. Of the final seven 
tracks, only “The Visit” holds up to repeated 
listenings. While possessing a tremendous 
voice and while penning numerous psych-era 
classics, it seems that Keith West's best 
work is linked to his band activities with 
Steve Howe. 

With proper programming of your 
hi fi CD player, either of these fine 
compilations will make for a great listen 
Buy ’em both! 

-Ed. 

T.REX-The Slider (Chronicles) 
RASPBERRIES-Power Pop. Volume One & 
Two (RPM) 

Some readers are gonna hate to 
hear this but tough shit: Some of the best 
reissues since last issue aren't exactly of 
mid-sixties vintage & instead hail from that 
most loathsome (sez some complainers; not 
me) of decades, the seventies. 

I always dug The Slider' and must 
declare that at the quarter century mark, it’s 


showing virtually no mold. If anything, it 
has improved with the passing years. 

Of course, the reemergence of fun- 
filled acts like T.Rex couldn’t be more 
perfectly timed than at this particularly dire 
moment in pop music's continuous decline 
(think Eddie Vedder. Trent Reznor, Prodigy. 
‘90’s hip hop). 

Before losing its way, ‘The Slider’ 
opens with eight slices of Bolan Boogie as 
career milestone; from “Metal Guru” (one of 
the catchiest times I’ve ever heard - though I 
haven't owned The Slider' in well over a 
decade. I’ve hummed "MG” a few 1000 
times in the interim!) to “Telegram Sam” (a 
“Bang A Gong” self-steal with lyrics that 
sum up the genius of Marc Bolan: "Jungle¬ 
faced Jake/Jungle-faced Jake/1 say make no 
mistake/About Jungle-faced Jake”). 

Like Bolan/T.Rex, the Raspberries 
led a pop revolt in the early seventies, 
although from a more calculated and 
confining ‘retro’ angle This may come as a 
surprise admission (from co-compiler/ 
researcher of the pre-Berries ‘Choir Practice' 
CD), but I've never investigated this band 
beyond their old Best Of LP & more 
encompassing ‘Capitol Collectors Series’ 

CD. 

To be honest, 1 didn’t really care if 
I heard more. I always dug “Go All The 
Way” and "I Wanna Be With You”, found 
the harder hitting ‘Tonight” & “Ecstasy” to 
be Who-inspired revelations, but have yet to 
get all worked up over Eric Carmen's more 
pop-oriented material (like “Let’s Pretend"; I 
can hear the talent; the melody, etc., but 
listening to this stuITain’t a mood that ever 
strikes me). 


RPM (them again; a good sign), 
have crammed four original Raspberries 
albums into two CD’s, and as a bonus 
enlisted band expert Ken Sharp to reprint 
interview excerpts from his excellent 
Berries book (+ include mucho full-color 
memorabilia). 

From “Go All The Way” to 
“Overnight Sensation (Hit Record)”, the 
Raspberries w ere responsible for some of the 
best (and most unfairly ignored, at times) 
singles of the early seventies. But how do 
their albums hold-up? Power Pop, Volume 
One' features their self-titled ’72 debut (an 
effort that falls far short of spectacular) and 
the aptlv-titled Fresh’. 

While Eric Carmen is the driving 
force behind their hits, Dave Smalley (ex- 
Choir) provides a number of excellent 
Byrds-ish songs on Fresh' that not only 
right Smalley's first LP wrongs (“Rock & 
Roll Mama” from ‘Raspberries’ is a lame 
pile o' crap), but otTer as a bonus a pleasant 
respite from EC’s overly dramatic vocal 
workouts. Wally Bryson, once the god-like 
songwriter in the Choir (and a chief co¬ 
writer with Carmen on the first LP’s few 
good tracks), only has one tune on ‘Fresh’, 
but "Might As Well” is more Byrds-based 
goodness 

Despite the overall weakness of 
the debut album, ‘Power Pop, Volume One’ 
is a worthwhile purchase. More effortlessly- 
recommended is the second volume, 
featuring ‘Side Three - (‘73) and Starting 
Over’ (‘74). ‘Side Three' is, as I see it, the 

Bolan on ‘The Slider' tour, ‘72: lie didn't 
go over too hot with the US. press thanks 
in part to boasting he was a better guitarist 
than St Jimi! (Photo: Jon Levicke) 






Raspberries’ crowning achievement in the 
album stakes. A crunching about-face, it 
reinvents 'em as a musical force of nature 
(Bryson and especially Bonfanti recreate the 
thunder of five-year old Who). Barring one 
shlocky Eric Carmen piece ("On The 
Beach”) and a low key/outta place country- 
ditty from Smalley, this LP is a solid 
statement. 

A lot of critics ‘n’ fans cite 
Starting Over’ as the Raspberries’ 
masterpiece. I can’t say I’m as hot on this as 
its predecessor. Can’t really bitch ‘bout Jim 
Bonfanti leaving (with Smalley) just as he 
got a killer drum sound, though, ‘cause 
‘Starting Over’ new-hire Michael McBride 
has an equally powerful, drum head- 
destroying manner. I guess a minor 
complaint would be the plastic’ feel of some 
songs (the manufactured-sounding “All 
Through The Night”, for instance; the puke 
session sax on "Overnight Sensation”, too). 

Also, Wally Bryson’s cuts are 
easily his worst on record. “Party's Over” is 
good by Humble Pie standards but I always 
hit “skip” when it pops up. His “Hands On 
You” is even less memorable; a studio goof. 
If any consolation, the band sounds like they 
had a ball cutting these two tracks. Another 
new guy, Scott McCarl, also gets in a few 
songs, including a semi-screaming rocker, 
“Play On”. 

The Raspberries records are 
generally excellent & recommended. But for 
those that can stomach more seventies than 
simply the Dolls/Stooges, T.Rex’ ‘The 
Slider’, for its few faults, is the real prize 
amongst these overdue re-releases. 

-Ed. 

THE INVICTAS - A Go Go 
(Forevermore) 

Now, 1 know what you’re 
thinking - ‘Wow! That was a cool 
album’, and you’re right, but this is 
NOT a cool reissue (CD only). Now this 
could have been a great thing. 1 heard 
someone finally got the rights and the 
master tapes for the ’A Go Go' album, 
and all the 45’s. Real cool, until I found 
out who stumbled into this whole scene - 
none other than a guy known in our 
circles as Zippy the Pin-head. What a 
drag. 

Anyways, Zippy asks me if he 
can use my interview I did with lead 
singer/guitarist Herb Gross from 20 
years ago for the liner notes -1 said, 
'What the Hell, why not?’ Then I tell 
the Zip to make sure I’m in on the 
action to program this supposed 


landmark release. He said. Oh yeah. 

I’ll make sure, blah blah...’ Yeah, right. 

Needless to sav. the asshole 
never called me. and more or less gave 
me the shaft. 1 assume he didn't want 
me meddling in his brilliance and glory. 
If you look closely, the geek has his 
name mentioned sev eral times, a real 
self-hype, really magnifying his 
arrogance and stupidity. 

Oh well. I figure, how can you 
go wTong - put on the entire LP, all 
45’s, and the unrcleased 1964 
tracks...sounds like dynamite, right? 
Wrong. . . w hat could hav e been dynamite 
sounds more like the toilet upstairs 
overflowing and leaking through your 
kitchen ceiling! Let it be known. 1 had 
NOTHING TO DO WITH THIS. 

Zippy used my liners, but 
changed some words so it would read 
that I and he collaborated to get what 
was written. No. no. NO. That really- 
pissed me off. Then the asshole didn't 
even bother to give me a copy of this 
piece of shit until Andy (Babiuk) 
shamed him into it. Upon first glance. 1 
must admit, it looks good. However, the 
closer you get to it. the more it reeks like 
an unflushed urinal. The first song. 
“Baby Please Don't Go”...hmm. always 
a fave. Gee. I never knew THE 
1NV1CTAS recorded this back 
then...well, they didn't. This is some 
lame 80's "Like A Rock" shit out of 
your ass. 

Move on . next track: “Inter¬ 
view With The Invictas”. Question - 
why would you put this in the beginning 
of the release?. . Why hav e it on at all? It 
was bad enough tricking us into 
thinking "Baby Please Don’t Go" was 
from the ‘66 sessions...until you hear 
this “Hi every body , this is Zippy The 
Pin-head here, and you just bought this 
Invictas CD...bla bla bla...” on and on 
like shit through a goose. Once again, 
the motherfucker hyping himself. I 
can’t believe it. Zippy promoting 
himself on the fuckin thing. 

Finally, we get to hear 9 cool 
tracks from the album, and 1 or 2 of the 
45's...but several tracks are missing, and 
the great ’64 demos. 1 out of the 4 is 
here...WHAT IS THIS SHIT?? I asked 
Zippy when I saw him what the deal 
was, and he said these missing songs 
weren't up to his standards. Right. 


Like this guy would know w hat a good 
standard was...upon further viewing you 
see “Long Tall Shortie"...you re 
thinking. “That was a good version they 
did on the original album”. 

Problem here is that it's 
another 80's bar-band-polyester-bcll- 
bottoms-shit-out-of-your-ass version. 

Up to Zippy's standards, natch. Next 
song. "Finger Likin' Good". I don't 
even have to tell you what a shit house 
this hatched out of. . . ditto for the Newly 
Recorded' "Girl Like You". Man. this 
is nauseating! 

AND JUST WHEN YOU 
THINK IT COULDN'T GET ANY 
WORSE - "The Hump ‘95" just about 
takes this shit-heap down the sewer 
pipes! I compare this to the ‘All In The 
Family' episode where Edith goes to her 
high school reunion, and recites 
“Filmore High. Filmore High, we all get 
high from old Filmore...Rah Rah Rah", 
as she jumps in the air. in her middle- 
age. Archie, in disgust says, “Do you 
know what you look like?”., this is what 
someone should say to Herb, but he’s 
probably so senile, he wouldn't 
remember shitting this swill out! 

Well, you think you've had 
enough? Last, but not least, you get a 
90's "La Bamba” version of “Twist & 
Shout", and a good-time party-version 
of “Around And Around”. By all 
means, avoid this like you'd avoid 
stepping in a pile of dog shit! Better 
yet. use it as poop-scoop for stray dog 
piles in your back yard! That 's it... it ’ s 
really depressing to me. because I loved 
these guys. I still love their album, and 
all the original 45's; when they drove 
their hearse down my street in 1965, it 
was a thrill. 

It really burns my ass that some 
jerk put this out like this. If you're 
looking for their album, look for the 
original; even settle for the potato-chip 
pressing on Eva. Just don’t waste your 
money on this. Novices like this Zippy 
The Pin-head guy should never be 
allowed to put anything out. unless, of 
course, he's reissuing “The Chicken 
Dance”, or "Lambchops Greatest Hits” 
which is more on his level of musical 
knowledge. I think I'd rather listen to 
“Lambchop s Greatest Hits” over this 
dog shit! 

- GREG PREVOST 
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this remix gig. especially considering some 
of Ig’s finished results). 

It’s all detailed in the expansive 
liner notes housed within (great 
interview/photos/booklet, incidentally) but 
basically the world’s forgotten boy not only 
pumped-up the lost bass/drums (yeah!) but 
also unwisely attempted to outdo the original 
RAW mix elsewhere. According to 

he. “everything’s always in the red all the 
time" . 

No shit! “Search & Destroy”, of 
course, murders-as-usual (though beefed-up 
snare actually improves on original) yet even 
torturously loud James Williamson lead - 
burying everything else (& consistent with 
original) - is compromised by sonic mush 
newly displayed in mix (akin to ultra- 
distorto two note fuzz bass; what is this?). 

I don’t dig this. As a matter of 
fact, "S&D" sounded better on that 
(@#$%ing) Nike commercial. I’ll even go 
so far as not to hock my lousy “nice price” 
'Raw Power’ CD as album opener sounds - 
incredibly enough - better on it! Maybe 
Iggy’s gone fucking senile! 

(I should probably be more 
respectful; he & Williamson were my heroes 
for years & years, ’til one day I woke up and 
realized Pop hadn’t made a good album 
since 'Raw Power’). 

While dumfounded by the screwy 
"Search”, the rest of the album generally 
sounds improved to these (by now shattered) 
ear drums. The acoustic intro to “Gimme 
Danger" benefits most but highlights, not 
surprisingly, show up in the form of less 
digitally attractive racket, notably “Death 
Trip" and “Your Pretty Face Is Going To 
Hell" (like "S&D", a shoe-in to blow your 
speakers). And “Shake Appeal" couldn’t’ve 
sounded better than here. 

The way these major record labels 
operate, there’ll probably be another 'Raw 
Power’ reissue/remix in a few years where 
they do the whole album justice. ’Til then, 
go ahead and buy this (’cause there’s no 
such thing as having too much ‘Raw 
Power’). 

-Ed. 

LastMlnute 

Reissue of the year just received: 
Mouse and the Traps - ‘The Fraternity 
Years’ (w/ all the killers + folk-rock galore 
AND unreleased; on Big Beat). Raw soul 
stompers to be found aplenty on the various 
screamers ’Show Me What You Got’ 
(Candy); includes the wild Wiley Terry disc 
mentioned in HT#6. Big news in ’Electric 
Prunes-Stockholm, ’67’ (though selling for 
upwards of $45. Incredible? You tell me). 
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IGGY & THE STOOGES-Raw Power 
(Columbia/Legacv Remix’) 

Word is out that a fifty-year old 
Iggy Pop was recently sent to the hospital 
emergency room for a dislocated shoulder. 
Seems the crowded mosh pit he 
ceremoniously committed his diving body to 
was merely of his imagination. Instead of 
landing in adoring alternative rock arms, he 
slammed shoulder-first into hard earth. 

Also this year, the mighty Ig has 
seen fit to supervise a remix of ’Raw 
Power’. As one might imagine, it slaughters 
everything in its destructive path. 
Unfortunately, it also fucks-up in spots 
worse than that aforementioned 
miscalculated stagedive. 

□ □□ 

When rock ’n’ roll’s ultimate act 
of aggression, ‘Raw Power’, was released 
nearly a quarter century ago. it must’ve 
sounded like a complete joke to the record 
industry (& the broadcasting 


troops, for that matter. Can you imagine 
what a P.D. in 1973 thought of "Penetration" 
or worse yet, the ’RP’ cover?). Its earache 
inspiring, super tinny sound recked not only 
of the ultimate metallic mayhem but also of 
record production ineptitude at its most 
extreme. 

‘Raw Power’ sounded nearly as 
crappy on vinyl in the seventies as it did in 
it’s fanfare-less first CD edition (in the late 
’80s). In the past few years, though, we’ve 
also had the dubious ‘Rough Power’ version 
and so Sony/Legacy can be applauded for not 
only stomping on that abomination but for 
(at last) issuing a definitive edition of this 
punk masterpiece. 

Iggy Pop himself was asked by 
Sony to do the re-mix. Both a thankless job 
and yet maybe the most tantilizing 
’remastering’ offer ever. (One of these days, 
I gotta ask Bob Irwin why he didn’t lobby for 
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sappy birthday to me 


The Woggles - 
Get Tought 

Work out to pulse pounding 
Southern garage rock! 
(TR 023) LP/CD 


The Muffs - 
tfoppYj Birthi>AVj To Me 

3rd album of stunning pop/punk! 
Make every day a celebration! 
(TR 027) LP 


The fleshtoties - 
Hitsbwrg, V/.SA.I 

13 brand new choice r'n'b & 
rock’n’roll covers from N.Y.'s 
garage kings! (TR026) LP 



The fabulous Mach 
Kutigfu - 
“Misti Mash” / 
“Tiger Stomp” 

Inscrutable reverb roar from the 
orient! (TR025) 7' 



Various Artists - 
Show Me What Vow Got! 

Candy Records latest r’n'b/soul 
romp is wearing out dance floors 
everywhere! (CR006) LP 



Tiie Countbackwurfcs 
“Sorrvj Charlie” / 
“The Alligator” 

San Francisco punk rock rules! 
(TR 024) 7’ 


Coming: The Swingm' Neckbreakers Kick Your Ass LP/CD, S.CO.T.S, Lp 
Kr<mti<m5 Devils LP/CD... Write for free catalog including the fine Satan and 



Candy line of compilations! 

LP’s $6 CD's $12 7' $3 U.S. orders add $3 shipping (Overseas write first) 
Telstar Records. PO. Sox 1123, Hoboken, N.J. 07030 
phone: (201)659-2461 fax: (201)653-9169 








Hunter (Left) & Gang, Hollywood, 11/72 
(Photo: Jon Levicke) 


DIARY OF A ROCK N' ROLL STAR - 
Bv Ian Hunter (Independent Music Press, 
London ~) 

As with his Mott the I Ioople 
music, this tour diary (originally published 
in 1974) looks at the absurdities, and 
occasional rewards, oflife as a career rock 
'n’ roll musician. Now, if the idea of 
reading a diary of a largely forgotten 
seventies act’s shoestring-budget tour 
sounds more sleep-inducing than Sominex, 
that's understandable. Truth be told, there 
are few* sordid sex ‘n’ drug details to be 
found amongst Ian's “diary” entries 

Instead, Hunter lets the reader 
inside his thoughts as he’s subjected to a 
daily ritual of hotel check-outs, mad dashes 
to airports, missed flights, confrontations 
with shady promoters and often cancelled 
gigs. It’s Mott’s Thanksgiving-to- 
Christmas ‘72 U.S. Tom in support of their 
overdue stateside breakthrough, “All The 
Young Dudes”. 

After earlier U.S. tours as 
frustrated support act. Hunter and band 
now find themselves headlining for the first 
time on American soil. Mott is a year or so 
from their commercial peak, yet the 


excitement; the optimism in much of 
Hunter's observations is heartwarming. He 
couldn't've picked a better tour to lay off 
the groupies (just married - or did he?) and 
document, instead. 

On his Mott mates, his 
assessments are surprisingly frank: 

“Mick Ralphs is your original 
loner. He’ll run for miles to escape 
friendship when it's the one thing he 
needs.” 

On Verden Allen: “It would take 
a book to describe Phal (Allen-ed ). He 
continually goes insane and comes back for 
holidays. Hypochondriac, fanatic, selt- 
dramatist, Gemini. When he’s down, he's 
down, when he's up he’s within reason.” 

Throughout the tour, boredom is 
combated by flown-in wives/steadies not to 
mention regular trips to pawn shops. More 
so than the gigs and post-concert partying, 
it’s actually these pawn shop hunts that 
entertain most. And regarding the band's 
bargain-hunting prowess, Ian proves 
prophetic: 

“See, the only wav to find 
bargains in shops like these is to poke 
about in dark comers, perhaps finding an 
old gem in the dusty back room. There’s 


soon going to be a market for antique 
guitars - one usually finds their sound 
superior anyway. 

He adds, “And give Gretsch and 
Mosrite a go too. These are great guitars, 
generally overlooked cos they’re not 
groovy' at the moment, but they’ll come 
back in popularity one day.” Right on! 

Hunter's legendary scathing 
opinions alone are enough to drive ‘Dairy’, 
as in the ensuing, on-the-monev take on 
progressives like John McLaughlin & his 
Mahavishnu Orchestra: “Putting us on the 
same bill with Mcl^ughlin isn’t a great 
idea. On the one side rock ‘n’ roll and on 
the other rangeless sounds and never- 
ending two-chord jams from brilliant but 
misguided musicians.” 

Further through this diary entry, 
he concludes: “And so on to McLaughlin - 
peace reigns. The man has found the 
ultimate in happiness. Perhaps love and 
happiness add up to utopia, but to be 
without hate, jealousy , envy and greed 
you’re just not alive. You’re a fucking 
Zombie - and that to me is what John is, 
although I admire his principles.” 

The selling-point of the book, as 
in Ian Hunter’s songwriting, is in the 








refreshing, against the grain level of honesty. 
Can one imagine a more image-conscious 
star like Jagger or Bowie lowering their 
guard even for a moment a la Hunter 
throughout this book? Fuck So, is right, and 
probably the ugly truth to why he doesn't 
really qualify as a "rock star" after decades 
of dedicated service 

This latest printing of ‘Diary Of A 
Rock ‘N‘ Roll Star' (last one was in '76!) is 
receiving ecstatic praise amongst the UK 
press (Q Magazine is quoted on the book's 
cover with, "This is the greatest music book 
ever written."; it has rested high on Mojo's 
top selling book list month after month in 
‘96). A revision of the photos would’ve 
helped (as Mick Ralphs and Verden Allen 
are not pictured; later MTH’er Ariel Bender 
is!) and as evident in above quotes, the 
grammar remains below even HT’s lowly 
standards). But who cares?! You don't even 
have to dig Mott the Hoople to enjoy Ian 
Hunter's ‘Diary’, which 1 must concur with 
Q in stating is the greatest music book ever 
written! 

-Ed. 



ALL THE WAY TO MEMPHIS: THE 
STORY OF MO'IT THE H(X)PLL - By 
Philip Cato (ST Publishing. Scotland} 

There was a time when Mott The 
Hoople were ready to take over the world 
Jump-started by a David Bowie penned hit, 
"All The Young Dudes", they were poised. 
Capping a massive U S tour with an 
unprecedented week of sold out shows at 
Broadway s Uris Theater, they were 
championed by fans in magazine polls. They 
even possessed a flashy new guitarist, in the 
form of ex-Spider From Mars Mick Ronson. 
But "rock and roll's a loser's game”, sang 


lan Hunter, and the band disintegrated in the 
face of their greatest triumph. 

Mott The Hoople never made it to 
the top, but they certainly left their mark. 

Ihe Clash, for one, count Mott Ihe Hoople 
as a primary influence, and an entire 
generation of artists have acknowledged, 
covered, or just plain lifted the band's 
material. In the 25 years since “All The 
Young Dudes ”, however, the story of Mott 
The Hoople has been tucked away in the 
memories of fans and in the grooves of their 
handful of albums. A book devoted to 
telling the story of Mott is long overdue, and 
the first to try to fill the void is Philip Cato’s 
‘All The Way To Memphis'. 

Mott The Hoople deserve better 
than this. At barely 100 pages, this thin 
volume isn’t so much the story of a band as 
it is a collection of hastily compiled facts. 
Without any help from the band, Cato 
impresses the reader only with his ability to 
compile material from previously published 
sources. The author relies heavily on quotes 
from band members, a large percentage of 
which are lifted directly from exclusive 
interviews given in Sven Guscvik’s 
Outsider' fanzine. Other obvious sources 
include Ian Hunter's 1974 book Dairy Of A 
Rock ‘N‘ Roll Star', and my own fanzine, 
‘Just ABuzz'. 

Sadly, Philip Cato’s ability to 
borrow material is not even up to the task. 
Important chunks of the band's history are 
glossed over in a paragraph or two, while 
trivial subjects - such as the invention of the 
Hammond organ, and the appearance of the 
Rolling Stones at the Crawdaddv Club - 


interrupt the reader and gamer a disturbing 
percentage of the hundred or so pages that 
make up this book. For a book written by an 
admitted fan of the band, there are only a 
few illustrations - all of which are 
photocopies culled from the aforementioned 
fanzines. The previously unpublished photos 
(by Barry Plummer) are one of the few 
highlights of the book, although even a 
casual student of the band wouldn't mistake 
Ray Major for Verden Allen. 

By relying on secondhand 
information. All The Way To Memphis’ 
manages to perpetuate every' false myth 
about Mott The Hoople, without providing 
any new insight. Readers interested in the 
story of Mott The Hoople should wait for 
Campbell Devine’s massive authorized 
biography, due out later this year. 

- JUSTIN PURRINGTON 

NO MORF. MR. NICE GUY: THE INSIDE 
STORY OF THE ALICE COOPER GROUP 
By Michael Bruce, With Billy James (SAP' 
Publishing. Middlesex. UK) 

For anyone who remembers the 
early seventies, one of the great if never fully 
explored questions is, "What in the hell 
happened to the Alice Cooper Group?” 

Circa 1972-73, Alice and his very 
visually identifiable co-conspirators 
(including Michael Bruce, Glen Buxton, 
Dennis Dunaway, & Neil Smith; all 
household names to rock mag-reading teens 
at the time) were kings of the hill. At the 
same time, brilliant manager Shep Gordon 
saw the colorful Alice as the former’s long- 



Spiders/Sazz, ‘67: Furnier, Dunaway, a fry 
cook, John Speer, the author, Buxton 
(fuzzy scan, from ‘So More Mr. Sice Guy’) 








range meal ticket and soon orchestrated an 
Alice-only media blitz (with the Bud- 
swilling superstar covorting in public with 
the likes of Salvidor Dali and George 
Bums). Within a year, the other four Coops 
were jobless. 

Finally, Michael Bruce (the band's 
chief songwriter) has stepped forw ard to tell 
his side of the story. Thankfully, this 
autobiographical account starts no earlier 
than the mid-sixties, where Bruce is a 
Phoenix, Arizona teenager playing in a rival 
band to the Spiders (Vince “Alice Cooper' 
Fumier, Buxton, Dunaway & John Speer). 
Award MB points for citing the Yardbirds, 
Pretty Things and Who as his main 
influences during this period. 

Joining up with the Spiders, they 
cut a fuzz punked disc, “Don't Blow Your 
Mind" which shoots up the Phoenix radio 
surveys, making the boys the toast of the 
town (when not getting picked-on by local 
cowboys and Indians); even affording them 
local TV appearances. Within the year 
(‘67), they've migrated to L.A., switched 
name to the Nazz, and replaced Speer with 
Neil Smith. By late ‘68, they are signed to 
Frank Zappa’s Straight label and yet 
simultaneously are seen as one of the least 
popular bands in the city. 

By ‘70, they have moved once 
again, relocating to Detroit where they 
finally pick up some fans and hook-up with 
upstart Canadian producer Bob Ezrin. From 
that point, a dizzying rise to stardom takes 
place with mega-selling hits like “I'm 
Eighteen”, the album Killer' and the 
ultimate teen-rebellion anthem, "School's 
Out”. The story peaks with 1973’s ‘Billion 
Dollar Babies’ success; a number one album 
and most successful rock tour yet attempted. 


Along the way, Michael Brace tells 
some interesting stories; from being busted 
on stage (as a Spider), meeting Syd Barrett, 
auditioning for Original Sound Records 
(trying to wow ‘em with a cover of OS' 

"Talk Talk”), to clearing the Cheetah of 
3000 paying customers in two numbers 
(which impressed Zappa enough to sign 
‘em). 

While no comedian (a la AC), 

Brace does tell his tale humourously. “Alice 
Cooper wasn't exactly what a lot of people 
were expecting at the time. In fact, it was 
not uncommon for those who knew nothing 
about the group to expect some blonde long 
haired folk songstress and her backing band 
to turn up.” 

And he nails it as far as the AC's 
appeal: “In truth, we were producing music 
for a new generation of kids who were 
becoming tired of the hippie philosophy and 
the long extended blues jams that 
accompanied it.” 

And while I easily prefer Alice's 
late "70s alcohol-enhanced autobiography for 
world-class story telling, Michael Bruce 
adds an interesting spin to many of the same 
episodes For instance, in Alice’s book, 
there is the rambling recollection of the AC 
band's first trip to New York where they 
were holed-up in a sleazy hotel full ol 
transvestites and thieves. At one point, Glen 
Buxton's guitar and suitcase full of stage 
duds are stolen. In the AC tome, it's told as 
a somewhat funny incident. In ‘No More 
Mr. Nice Guv', Brace secs it different: “So 
now Glen has no guitars, no clothes, no 
identity. At that point he had just lost 
everything - his sound, his look - all gone. 
From then on Glen was never the same.” 


Glen Buxton, as in the 1974 
•Billion Dollar Babies' book, is presented as 
a deeply screwed-up soul. Sez Brace: "This 
was a guv when he was in high school in 
Arizona was already drinking a quart of 
whiskey a day.” Years later, according to 
Bruce, Buxton lost his home to the IRS and 
even attempted suicide. 

(As for this fan, this is shocking 
stuff as Glen not only must've amassed some 
sort of fortune in his day but also stood out 
as the coolest Cooper, playing primitive, 
unflashy leads |he was the lead guitarist for 
years though by the "73 tours, so 
incapacitated on stage that his parts were 
handled by a curtain-hidden substitute! and 
looking tough as all shit, like a long haired 
James Cagney .) 

According to Brace, the end came 
when he and Neil Smith, perhaps unwisely, 
insisted on some time off in ‘74. At the 
same time, explains the author, “Shep and 
Bob Ezrin felt that they could manufacture 
that sound without us.” If not as w ealthy as 
Gordon or Alice today, Brace gets some 
small satisfaction (maybe) in adding, “Well 
in my opinion they were proved dead 
wrong” 

The book ends on an unbelievably 
bitter note, with Brace quoting from the AC 
song ‘‘Caught In A Dream”: "Thought I was 
living/But you can't ever tellAVhat I thought 
was heaven/Tumed out to be hell. " 
However, the preceeding 153 pages are 
chock full of action and as a bonus, are 
richly illustrated with rare pics of the 
Spiders, Nazz, etc. (easily w orth the cost of 
this UK published book). And for a real 
hoot, the pic of Neil Smith today (as Brooks 
Brothers-clad realtor) is an absolute scream. 

-Ed. 
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Buy or will trade for ‘60s punk (rare stuff; 
will swap for 45’s, LP’s, CD’s, & other Junk) 

Lemme know what you got; I’ll send trade list (will ■”*** 
deals!): MEFF MAREMA, l/f EL YStAM WAY, ATLANT A, GA 30311 








The Great Seattle 
Heax a Other 
Myths: A talk with 
Jim Lowe ef the 
Electric Prunes 


For those not wise to w hat 
this mag is out to accomplish re: all 
this rock ‘n’ roll coverage, and 
since it's not been explained in 
awhile (yawn, you say), lemme 
clarify the concept Whether 
talking the Zombies, the Seeds or 
Mott the Hoople (to name a few acts 
covered in issues past & present). 
Here ‘Tis senes as nothing more 
than a format for the editor to rave 
at length 'bout bands that have 
changed his life - nothing more, 
nothing less . 

One day, who knows, 
maybe an opportunity will arise 
where I get to chat with one of those 
A-list heroes of mine like Jagger or 
Beck (Jeff, that is, not the altema- 
rocker, ‘Beck’, dang it). So far, 
however, the senice provided is in 
tracking down the absolute cream 
of the overlooked crop; the gods of 
garagedom w ho only you, I and the 
rare rock crit would appreciate. 

(Oh yeah, occasionally, I toss in a 
classy, well worshipped character a 
la this issues' cover dude/inebriate, 
Ian Hunter, but mostly it's the guys 
not ‘heavy’ enough for the ‘classic 
rock' shit parade). 

The mission, then, is to 
cover the ones, and more or less 
only the ones, that I feel rise way 
above ‘60’s punk mediocrity (in 
other words, this is the wrong spot 
if looking for endless worship of no¬ 
talent, generic/’collectable’ garage 
rock). This mag is about the bands 
that have left a lasting list of 
essential rock-noise for us fans to 
dig centuries to come. In past 
issues, Here ‘Tis has provided in- 
depth coverage of many obvious 
greats: Seeds, Sonics, Standells, 




Shadows of Knight, We The People. 
With this new ish, I was on a 
mission to score the long-overdue 
scoop on one of the most essential of 
‘60’s punk groups, the Electric 
Prunes. While running down any 
cold lead I could dial (1 must've 
called every Preston Ritter on the 
west coast, not to mention anyone 
with the last name Spagnola!), in 
the end it was (surprise) Greg Shaw 
who came to the rescue. He put me 
in touch with a fellow at Reprise, 
David Katz-Nelson, who handed 
over a phone number for the elusive 
Jim Lowe! 

So, despite the fact that one 
of Shaw's pals, Sonic Boom, bad 
already stepped up to the plate and 
interviewed Lowe (for a tentative 
Reprise CD set!), it looked like I'd 
be the first lucky bastard in thirty 
years (that I know of, at least) to go 
to press with an interview with an 
ex-Prune! I even pitched it to this 
guy Barney at Mojo who thought it 
a sound idea. Lo and behold, a 
couple months later a condensed 
interview with Lowe and fellow 
Prune Mark Tulin appeared in 
Mojo's very pages, in the exact 
section I had recommended it for, 
yet not authored by me! Just 
coincidence. I’m sure (for all I 
know, the writer, the always great 
Don Waller, had interview'd these 
guys a decade or two ago). But it 
nearly stole the thunder of this 
monumental achievement. To 
pummel the memory of the Mojo 
piece, before you lies yet another 
super-lengthy Here ‘Tis interview. 
The chat was relaxed and somewhat 
unstructured and in editing it, I 
have attempted to remain true to 
it’s loose format. 

HERE TIS: “First of all, lemme 

ask you...Have you seen that 
Electric Prunes CD, ‘Long 
Day s Flight’, on Edsel 
Records” 

LOWE: “No” 

HERE TIS: “Well, you gotta get it! 

It’s great. It’s been out lor 
about ten years.” 


Les Pruneaux Electrique (Clockwise, 

top left): Ken Williams, Jim Lowe, 

Mark Tulin, Preston Ritter, Weazel 

LOWE: “(Faint laughter) No, 

I’ve never seen it.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “It's a great package 

and there's a real well-written 
set of notes in it that tell the 
Electric Prunes’ story . 

However, the guy who wrote the 
notes had to do some guess 
w ork on where y’all hailed 
from, so he says Seattle.” 

LOWE: “No, that's not true.” 

HERE TIS: "So, what's the 

story?” 

LOWE: “We were from 

Southern California, from the 

San Fernando Valley. I think 
the first record, ‘I Had Too 
Much To Dream', started 


happening first up in the 
Northwest and that’s why we 
were up there a lot. I think 
people assumed we were from 
Seattle ‘cause we kept getting 
gigs up there.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “The original guys - 

Ken Williams, Mark Tulin, 
Preston Ritter - how did that 
come about? Was it a high 
school band?” 

LOWE: “It was actually a 

garage band (mild laughter). 

We used to practice in the 
garage a few 1 days a week. We 
played clubs ‘n’ stuff but mostly 
we just practiced to try to get a 
record deal.” 

HERE TIS: “Well, I’m glad you 

didn’t shatter that image of the 
Electric Prunes-as-garage- 
band.” 


J 





















LOWE: “We were a garage 

band. In fact, that’s sorta how 
we got hooked up with Dave 
Massinger. Someone heard us in 
the garage and told him about 
us.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Lemme ask you this: 

What part of the Valley were 
y’all from? People really wanna 
know this stuff, believe it or 
not.” 

LOWE: “The west end of the 

San Fernando Valley. At that 
time, it was Woodland Hills and 
Chatsworth.” 

HERE 'TIS: “Sure. So there was 

no bands that you played in that 
proceeded the Prunes?” 

LOWE: “Well, the group kinda 

kept evolving. It had some other 
names, some different guys, but 
it was essentially the same 
band. We were Jim & the Lords 
before, I think. We were called 
the Sanctions before that. 


HERE ‘TIS: “Did any of these pre- 

Prune groups pre-date the 
Beatles? Were any of ‘em surf 
bands?” 

LOWE: “Yeah, uh huh, and 

that’s actually were I came 
from. I used to live down by the 
Rendevous Ballroom in 
Newport Beach, so I was a big 
Dick Dale fan before that. I was 
really into surf music before 
then. It’s actually sort of what 
promoted me into getting into 
music. I liked surf music a lot.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Were the Sanctions a 

surf band?” 

LOWE: “Kinda, yeah.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Do any garage- 

quality' recordings exist of the 
Sanctions or Jim & the Lords?” 

LOWE: “Yeah, in fact we used 

to record at this guy’s place - 
Russ Bottomley - we used to 
record at his place direct-to-disc. 
That was the only way we could 


American Studios (L to R): Mark, Ken, 
Jim, Dave Hassinger 

record. We did like a whole 
album and you could wait 
between cuts but then it was, 

‘on your mark, get set, go’, and 
he would be cutting the next 
groove. Once he was sure you 
were out, he would pop out and 
you could wait a few minutes to 
get reorganized. But you were 
actually making the album as 
you were doing it. You were 
doing like five or six sides just 
like that (laughter), right to disc. 

“This is actually the 
guy who taught us about 
recording etiquette, techniques 
and stuff like that. He was a 
very patient guy (huh? -ed.); an 
audiophile. He was a guy up in 
the Valley that I had known 
from a place that I worked at. 

He said, ‘Gee, I like recording, 
would you like to come over and 
try' some recording at my place. ’ 
So we did. It was actually the 
first recording that we ever did. 
But he was responsible for 



























really stimulating me about 
recording and teaching the band 
about recording etiquette; 
silence, countdowns and all that 
kinda stuff. Everyone always 
goes into the studio and doesn’t 
know about that stuff, but we 
did.” 

HERE TIS: “Are those direct-to- 

disc things recordings still in 
existence?!” 

LOWE: “Oh gee, I don’t know. 

It was probably a Heathkit 
system or something, more than 
likely. He was the kind of guy 
who would build stuff.” 

HERE TIS: “What’s the story with 

the rest of the band? How did 
you know these guys like 
‘Weazel’, Ken Williams, Mark 
Tulin, Preston Ritter? How did 
they step into the picture?” 

LOWE: “I got hooked up with 

Mark and Ken. I think they 
were playing together in some 
kind of a group. They were still 
in high school. It was Taft High 
School. It’s in the west end of 
the San Fernando Valley. 
Woodland Hills, I think it is. I 
was a little older and was out 
looking for some guys to play 
some music with. Somehow, 1 
got in touch with them and then 
we added Mike Weakley, who 
was a drummer-friend of mine. 
He played with us for awhile, 
then Preston Ritter came into 
the group. Mike came and went 
and then came back later on, 
replacing Preston. And we got 
Weazel.” 


HERE ‘TIS. “What’s Weazel's real 
name?” 

LOWE: "(Mild laughter) Jim 

Spagnola. Yeah, he’s one of my 
favorite people. He’s a really 
great guy.” 

HERE TIS: “Did you notice 

something that set you apart 
from what must’ve been 
hundreds of other bands in the 
Valley at the time or was it just 
a stroke of luck in meeting Dave 
Hassinger?” 

LOWE: "Well, the thing 

was...it was still pretty early. I 
can remember going down to 
Hollywood to fry to get a deal 
You could go into someone’s 
office and actually talk it up. It 
was such an innocent time that 
you could scruff around doing 
that and there weren't a whole 
lot of bands looking for stuff. It 
wasn’t like it is now, certainly.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Were you hanging 

out in Hollywood as a 
teenager?” 

LOWE: “No, I had friends that 

did but I’m not really a club- 
kinda person. At that time, I 
was married and had a child, so 
1 was looking to get out; to get 
my piece of the pie. Music 
seemed like the best bet.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Did the Electric 

Prunes actually play in 
Hollywood clubs or was Dave 
Hassinger really y’all’s entree 
into the music biz?” 


LOWE: “No, we played some 

clubs down there. In fact, we 
played a lot of clubs and we had 
people that wanted us to play. 

But we decided to stop doing 
that and just concentrate on 
locking up in the garage and 
practicing At one point, we 
stopped doing everything for 
about eight or nine months and 
just practiced. To answer your 
question, sure, knowing Dave 
was certainly an advantage...at 
least at first.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “In meeting him, did 

you walk into Reprise Records 
or one of the studios where he 
was engineering or was he a 
family connection?” 

LOWE: “This girl that was 

selling some real estate near 
where we were playing in the 
garage actually knew him. She 
came by and said she liked what 
we were doing and told us she’d 
introduce us to someone. Well, 
everybody says that. But she 
actually ended up doing it; 
actually getting Dave to come 
listen to us. He didn't know 
who we were. 

“Dave probably has a 
real hip image now but at that 
time, he was a first phone guy, 
you know, out of the Army. I 
think all this rock stuff just got 
dumped in his lap.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Would she, by 

chance, be someone named 
Barbara Harris?” 

LOWE: “That’s right.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Yeah, ‘cause that’s a 

sleeve credit on this record; 
‘Initial Spark - Barbara 
Harris’.” 

LOWE: “Yeah, uh huh. She 

was the person who did us that 
favor.” 

HERE ‘TIS: "Whafs the story- 

behind Dave Hassinger? He had 
engineered all those brilliant 
Rolling Stones records right 
before signing up the Electic 

Prunes.” 

LOWE: “A lot of people had a 

misconception about Dave 
Hassinger. He was not a big 





record producer. He was living 
in a little apartment in North 
Hollywood with his wife. He 
worked for RCA and. I was 
maybe one of the few people 
who even knew about the stuff 
he had done with the Rolling 
Stones. He was just an engineer 
over at RCA, and they had given 
him those bands. It wasn’t like 
he had done anything to earn 
them. He had never signed 
anybody. He had no idea what 


to do with anybody once he had 
’em, ya know? After he had us, 
he had a house up on 
Mulholland Drive (laughter)' 
Everything changed for him 
then. 

"He actually got his 
deal with Warners because of 
us. That was part of the deal 
with us signing. He was 
shopping us around to 
companies but he was looking 
for a place that he could get a 


deal. So they offered him a deal 
as a producer.” 

HERE ‘US: “But the connection 

can be traced from his work 
with the Stones on ‘Aftermath’, 
with all those crazy percussive 
effects and marimbas, etc., to ‘I 
Had Too Much To Dream (Last 
Night)' with all its crazy- 
embellishments and overdubs.” 

LOWE: 'Right' It was the 

perfect marriage because I liked 
the Rolling Stones so much and 
knew all their songs. I knew 
everything that they had done, 
so he wasn’t a stranger to me. 
But he was to some. Engineers 
were eggheads at that point. 
Now the nerds have taken over 
the world but at that point, it 
was hard to get arrested if you 
were a staff engineer. He 
wasn’t that musical. He was 
more engineer-oriented which 
was perfect for what we were 
doing because we weren’t doing 
nothing musical (laughter). 

HERE TIS: “So, I guess you were 

signed through Dave to Reprise 
and one single came out that 
really nobody 's ever heard, 
’Ain’t It Hard’.” 


LOWE: "That’s right 

(laughter).” 

HERE: ‘TIS: "How did you get 

lumped with that song, which 
you didn’t write?” 

LOWE: “I think Jimmy Bowen 

somehow suggested the writer, 
Roger Something-or-other...” 

HERE ‘TIS: “...Tillson.” 

LOWE: “Yeah, Roger Tillson. 

He had this song that they felt 
was kinda like Dylan. We 
actually did a lot of the stuff on 
the first album before we did 
that. We recorded up at Leon 
Russell's house We did all the 
stuff on four-track with Dave. It 
was a really crazy time, a really 
crazy place (laughter).” 

HERE ‘TIS: “I bet there were some 

real interesting people going in 
and out of that house.” 




LOWE: “Yeah, that was a 

great time. Remember the 
Shindogs? The band the 
Shindogs? I think they w ere 
living there at the time, too, so it 
was an absolute madhouse. The 
garage would have, like, ten 
motorcycles in it and Leon 
Russell's limousine. It was like 
a new limousine but so dirty it 
looked old. People would 
wander in and out all day long. 

It was truly the craziest place I 
had ever been. Leon was doing 
Gary Lewis & the Playboys at 
the time, if you can believe that! 

“All I remember was 
it was this big house that was up 
above one of the canyons. All it 
had was a huge color TV in the 


living room. I don't think there 
was anything else in the whole 
place; maybe a small 
refrigerator, and a small 
recording studio with separated 
booths so that you couldn't see 
the performers. They would be 
in one bedroom and you would 
be in another. 

“That’s actually how 
the beginning of ‘Too Much To 
Dream' came about. We used to 
record over and over again. 

We’d just jam and would record 
over and over again on four- 
track Dave used to flip the tape 
over and we would just record 
with it going the other way. 

"It was an effect 
where Ken was banging on the 
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arm on his guitar with a 
fuzztone and the tape just ran 
off. What we'd do at Leon's 
house, we'd just flip the four- 
tracks over and re-use ‘em; go 
the other way. Because it was 
so close to the head, Dave 
hadn't put it in record' yet. We 
were out in the studio and when 
he played that tape back, that 
(backwards guitar) came out 
over the speaker system. He 
hadn’t gone into ‘record’ yet. 

We ran in and said, 'Save that! 
Save that!’. There’s an edit. I 
can always hear it. We tried to 
reproduce it but couldn't so they 
did an edit” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Did you get to meet 

the Stones?” 

LOWE: “Yeah, Dave was 

actually recording ‘em at the 
time. We used to get to go to 
RCA when they were there 
recording and stuff, so it was 
kinda cool. Mark used to go 
outside and sell autographs to 
girls standing in the streets! 

There was a (Wallach’s) Music 
City right around the comer and 
he’d go and buy drum sticks, 
then he’d come outside of the 
studio and tell the girls they 
were signed by Charlie Watts 
(laughter). The coolest thing I 
can remember about the Rolling 
Stones is that they had catering 
in the studio 1 thought that was 
just the tops! 

“Let’s see, they 

shoved a naked girl in the studio 
with Charlie in there playing, 
one time. He was, like, 
running from her (laughter). 

We used to get a lot of their 
equipment, too. When the 
Stones would leave town, we 
would get the guitars and amps 
and stuff. They would just give 
us equipment. In fact, we’re 
still looking for Keith Richards' 
Firebird guitar. One of us had 
it. I don't know who had it but 
we can't find it. 

“Another thing I can 
remember, really vividly, is 
Dave doing a rough mix of 
something of the Stones and he 
was playing me Jagger’s vocals 
with nothing else around it. He 
was amazed that kids would like 
this ‘cause the vocal’s just 
popping and spitting. At that 






time, the limiting systems were 
pretty crude, so he was just 
isolating things out. It was just 
so raw sounding. 

“1 remember Dave 
once doing one of their records 
and having cuts just all over the 
walls; ya know, little pieces of 
tape hung all over the walls, 
trying to piece something back 
together 1 don't know if he 
ever got that thing back 
together. 

HERE ‘T1S: “I wouldn’t be the first 

person to point out that there’s a 
big Stones influence on some of 
your records. ‘Luvin” and ‘Try 
Me On For Size’, actually, 

‘cause of the marimba, for one 
thing. 

“Y'all had really great 
production with all those 
embellishments like the 
marimba. Was that the band's 
idea, trying to emulate the 
Stones?” 

LOWE: ‘‘Well, sure, I always 

liked their music a lot. I 
thought it was the best thing 
going at that time. So, yeah, 
there is a lot of it in there, 
probably intentionally. In fact, 
some things were done as a 
(Stones) put-on. ‘Luvin" was 
sort of a put-on.” 

HERE ‘TIS: ‘‘The Electric Prunes' 

rep seems to be tied to y’all’s 
strength in utilizing the studio.” 

LOWE: “I always wanted to 

have a recording group. That 
was my idea. I never wanted to 
go on tour. The studio intrigued 
me, so that was the idea for the 
band from the beginning. We 
wanted to be an electric group 
who just focused on doing 
studio stuff, rather than playing 
clubs or concerts or whatever. 
That was the whole idea of the 
band.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “It says on one of the 

records that, besides the 
autoharp, you play rhythm 
guitar. Did you actually play a 
lot of rhythm guitar on the 
records?” 

LOWE: “I started off doing 

that but by the end, I don’t think 
I was playing any guitar at all. 



There were a lot better guitar 
players in the group then me 
(laughter).” 


HERE ‘ TIS: “Ken Williams is kind 

of an unsung guitar talent. I 
don't know how technically 
brilliant he was, but it sounds 
like he had some super ideas. 
Was he behind all those weird 
guitar sounds or were they more 
Dave’s suggestion or creation?” 

LOWE: “No, we would just 

show up and sort of demonstrate 
what it was that we wanted to 
do, show 'em the arrangement 
and then Dave sometimes would 
try' to tear it apart (laughter) or 
put it together. He was helpful 
that way. sometimes. In the 
beginning, he was helpful.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Ken Williams 

seemed to get a really good 
fuzztone and tremelo sound in 
the studio. What sort of elTects 
was he using?” 

LOWE: “I thin k that was 

something that he had made. 

He was into making stuff, too. 
He was actually making better 
fuzztones. He would add to 
what was already there or 
augment a fuzztone with some 
other device. His father was an 
engineer. He’d go home, come 
back with a bunch of stuff in a 
magical aluminum frame, patch 
stuff into that.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “But there were some 

great percussive things going on 
in songs like ‘Are You Loving 
Me More’; very similar to 
‘Aftermath’. I would assume 
that was Dave, knowing his way 
around the studio...” 


LOWE: ‘“Are You Loving Me 

More’ was the one song where 
Dave didn't know what all the 
‘holes’ were, ‘cause it’s pretty 
open. He never did understand 
what all the holes were about 
and why there was all that space 
betw een everything. He kept 
asking me, ‘What's going to go 
into those holes?’, and I tried to 
tell him, ‘Nothing’s going to go 
into those holes (laughter).’ 

“That’s a Danelectro 
bass on that track. We tried to 
use some different instruments.” 

HERE TIS: “Did the Electric 

Prunes have to play any sleazy 
clubs like Gazzarri’s?” 

LOWE: “Sure (laughter), we 

played 'em all.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Did one Sunset Strip 

Club stand out as better than the 
others; as a particularly good 
gig?” 

LOWE: “Was one slimier than 

the other, do you mean? I think 
the Hullabaloo place, they did 
some kinda television show 
from there. We did a television 
show from one of those places a 
few times and that wasn't a bad 
gig- 

“We played at a place 
called the Haunted House. It 
used to have steam coming out 
of somebody's mouth or 
something, on Hollywood 
Boulevard. We played at, I 
think, P.J.’s and ‘the Whiskey’ 
a few times; clubs like that.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “What were some of 

the big name acts the Electric 
Prunes played with?” 

LOWE: “We played with the 

Doors, the Cream, Spencer 
Davis Group, the Who, the 
Animals.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Do you have any 

opinion of the local L.A. 
competition that the Electric 
Prunes were up against?” 

LOWE: “I used to like the 

band Love; Arthur Lee’s band 
called Love. That was back 
when they were sort of a hip 
Hollywood band They’d play at 
different clubs around 



Hollywood. That was a good 
band.” 

HERE 'TIS: “Did you ever go see 

the Byrds at Ciro's?” 

LOWE: “Sure, absolutely!” 

HERE 'TIS: “What were they 

like?” 

LOWE: “Loud! It was the 

loudest music anyone had ever 
heard They had more treble 
That was more treble than I ever 
heard anywhere. It would just 
bowl you over. 

“Dave had recorded a 
version of 'Eight Miles High’ 
with the Byrds. 1 don’t know if 
you knew that; a really good 
version over at RCA. But I 
think they made 'em go over 
and re-record it with Terry 
Melcher, under their contract at 
Columbia. It was always funny 
to me because 1 had the tape of 
'Eight Miles High’ from (RCA) 
and I always thought it was so 
much better than the one they 
ended up releasing. It seemed 
like it had more life to it than 
the (Columbia) one.” 


HERE TIS: “Did y'all have any 

contact with the other L.A. 
bands, like Love or the Seeds ?” 

LOWE: “No. In fact, we spent 

very little time in L.A. I think 
that's why no one knew where 
we were from, ‘cause we were 
out travelling around. Those 
other groups probably didn't 
travel as much as us.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “One enigma about 

the group, or maybe its just poor 
publicity, is that y’all were 
rarely featured in the teen mags, 
even when you were hovering 
close to the top ten with ‘Too 
Much To Dream’. Have I just 
missed all the national press the 
band got?" 

LOWE: “1 don't know . I really 

didn’t follow that too much. I’ll 
tell ya what, though. I ll send 
you pictures of what I’ve got.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “There doesn’t seem 

to be much in the way of 
documentation, as far as what 
kind of touring y’all did. Did 
the Electric Prunes do any 
package tours?” 


LOWE: “We did tours all over. 

We were on the Beach Boys 
tours a few times. Brian 
Epstein brought us to Europe. 
Our manager was Donovan’s 
American manager. His name 
was Lenny Poncher. Somehow', 
we got plugged in with him and 
Brian Epstein. Supposedly, 

Brian Epstein really liked us.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Was this just a brief 

promotional jaunt or a full¬ 
blown tour?” 

LOWE: “It was a full tour.” 

HERE 'TIS: “What countries did 

you play?” 

LOWE: “Gee, let’s see. 

Denmark, Sweden, France, 
Germany and England. We 
stayed in England for a couple 
three weeks.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “There's a bootleg of a 

show from that tour, probably 
pulled from a radio broadcast. 
It's pretty incredible.” 



‘Underground’ Prunes, 1967 (L to R): 


Ken, Jim, Weazel, Mark, 



I-OWE: “In fact, somebody 

gave me that. I have an album, 
it’s one side of an album 
recorded in Stockholm in 
December of‘67. A couple of 
things didn’t sound too bad. A 
little overenthusiastic, maybe, 
but not bad. At one time, we 
actually played good.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “I’ve been told by the 

guy at Reprise to ask you about 
a tunny story involving ‘the 
original drummer’.” 

LOWE: “We had two 

drummers. The original 
drummer was a guy named 
Quint. His real name was Mike 
Weakley. We dropped him 
before we ever got a record deal. 
We then got Preston Ritter. 

Then we got Quint back again. 
He looked like he’d reformed 
but he hadn’t (laughter). He 
was just a wild guy. He was 
one of those guys that always 
had a deal cooking somewhere, 
ya know. The funny part about 
it is, a few months ago he had 
called Warner Brothers and 
tried to sell them Electric 
Prunes but with a guy that 
sounded like Prince! I’m sure 
that was him. That’s his sort of 
thing. He’s always into 
promoting and cooking up 
deals.” 


HERE ‘TIS: “On to the next 

subject, we’ve talked about 
Dave Hassinger. Another name 
that crops up on your records is 



Mark Tulin 

Richie Podoler, who worked 
with a lot of the local acts like 
the Standells and, later. Three 
Dog Night. Was he closely 
involved with the group or did 
he just happen to be the 
engineer at the particular studio 
y’all were using?” 

LOWE: “He had a little place 

called American Recording 
Studio out in the Valley and 
that's where we did our 
recordings. After we recorded 
at Leon’s, we started recording 
at (Podoler’s) place. It was like 
a family business. Richie’s a 
great guitar player. A really, 
really good guitar player. He 
did all those recordings and, 



MASS IN F MINOR 


yeah, he was always recording 
everybody. 

“The equipment w'as 
really crude. It was particularly 
crude at American (Studios). 

But it was sorta fun trying to do 
things. ’The Big Hurt’ was a 
record that had phasing in it. 

We always wanted to do 
phasing We tried to hook 
machines together, tried to do 
crude phasing. (Speaking) for 
myself, I liked backwards stuff. 
To me, it was like slow motion 
photography. I can’t stop 
looking at it. I can’t stop 
looking at slo-mo things or those 
flowers opening up. Backwards 
stuff was the same way. I was 
almost magnetized to that kinda 
stuff. And that’s actually why 
it’s in ‘Too Much To Dream’. I 
always liked that and tape delay, 
a lot of different tape delay 


Quint 


tricks.” 


HERE TIS: “So, all the released 

stuff was cut at American?” 

LOWE: “Yeah, and I think 

some of the stuff we actually 
ended up spooling off and 
putting other things from 
Leon’s...putting them on the 
album. But I think, for the most 
part, everything was recorded at 
American.” 

HERE TIS: “What’s the story 

behind bringing in Annette 
Tucker and Nancy Mantz?” 

LOWE: “They were friends 

of...of...I’m not sure who they 
w ere friends of. They were 
friends of somebody's. Yeah, I 
think they w ere friends of one of 
the girls that was around when 
we were first heard in the 
garage. I don’t remember...” 

HERE ‘TIS: “OK, but it wasn’t 

somebody at Reprise putting a 
gun to y’all’s heads, saying the 
band had to record these 
songs?” 

LOWE: “No, it was someone 

else who put the gun to our 
heads (laughter).” 

HERE ’TIS: “Obviously, with their 

songs they helped y’all find 
fame...” 

LOWE: “Absolutely.” 

HERE‘TIS: “...But at the same 

time, there was some weird stuff 
going on as well, like that 
‘Toonerville Trolley’.” 

LOWE: “Right, that was 

Dave's idea.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “ The King Is In His 

Counting House ?” 

LOWE: “Dave’s idea. No, I'm 

not pinning everything on him 
(laughter).” 

HERE TIS: “My question is, after 

having a top twenty record with 
a decent follow-up (‘Get Me To 
The World’), why the hell was 
that Dr. Do Good'-thing picked 
as the next single? What the 
hell was that all about?” 






LOWE: “(Long pause)... Yeah. 

I don't have a copy of that and I 
barely remember it. That's 
Dave laughing on that. It was 
the last pin out of the motor 
mouth that came out right at that 
point. Yeah, I think we lost it 
(commercially -ed.) after that 
(laughter).” 

HERE ‘TIS: “I’m glad you can 

laugh about it. That’s 
refreshing. A lot of musician- 
guys I talk to take these wrong 
career moves very seriously. 

But that was a really awful 
record.” 

LOWE: “All of life is a lesson 

(laughter).” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Is that you doing the 

lead vocal on that track? It's 
indecipherable.” 

LOWE: “Like I told you, I 

don’t even have a copy of it so I 
don't remember. I do remember 
that Dave was laughing on the 
record, though. He was 
speeding it up. I remember that. 
It was probably me (on vocals). 

I was probably a party to it.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Apparently, 

somebody else in the band also 
did some vocals; Weazel.” 

LOWE: “Uh huh. He sang a 

song called ‘Onie’, I think. He 
had a real good voice.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Here’s an interesting 

thing: hi the liner notes to the 
Electric Prunes CD I was telling 
you about, besides saving the 
band was from Seattle, it also 
says you were from San Luis 
Obispo and had hung out in 
Hawaii and Japan...” 

LOWE: “That's me (laughter). 

How did they know where I was 
bom?” 

I IF.RE ‘TIS: “Isn’t that weird. 

They thought y’all were from 
Seattle but they got the rest of 
the story right. I guess there 
must’ve been a press release 
floating around. 

HERE ‘TIS: “One of my absolute 

favorite tunes is ‘Sold To The 
Highest Bidder'. I don’t know 
if that was a song y’all were 


forced to do; it’s crazy but 1 
really like it.” 

LOWE: “Uh huh. That was 

the most recording time we 
spent on any record and all of it 
was for the opening - You can 
hear this sort of swooshing 
sound. It was something on a 
drum head, I remember, that we 
were trying to record. That 
took more time than anything. I 
can remember going to sleep in 
the studio while we were trying 
to get that stupid sound. Of all 
the records, we spent the most 
time on that one.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Who came up with 

that sorta gypsy feel to the song, 
with all those hand claps and 
Greek-style instrumentation?” 

LOWE: “That's us. We did all 

of the arrangements. Dave w as 
just covering the recording.” 



Weazel 

HERE ‘TIS: “1 was just wondering: 

What is that insane instrument 
that sounds like a sped-up 
dentist drill?!” 

LOWE: “I think it was a guitar 

that was just sped-up or 
something.” 

HERE ‘TIS: "Speaking of sped-up, 

was there any, uh, substance in 
the studio that was fueling all 
this experimentation?” 

LOWE: "(laughter) No, in fact, 

it’s really funny I get asked 
that a lot. The first record. 


‘Ain’t It Hard', had a line in it; 
“Your brother’s in the bathroom 
with acid in his head/And 
there’s no place to go ‘cause the 
towns all dead”. When we were 
in the studio, I asked Dave, 

‘Can we say this? Will this get 
played on the air?’ He said, 
‘What?', and 1 said, 'Well, you 
know, ‘Your brother's in the 
bathroom with acid in his 
head”. He said,‘What does 
that mean?’ That's how 
innocent a time it was.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “So, it wasn’t a 

heavily drugged-out scene for 
the Electric Prunes?” 

LOWE: “No.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Did y’all do much 

TV?” 

LOWE: “Yeah, we did all the 

stuff that w as out there. Mike 
Douglas; talk shows where w e 
would actually play. The 
Smothers Brothers, Where The 
Action Is, American Bandstand, 
Pat Boone (laughter), Woody 
Woodberry, Sam Riddle, 
Hullabaloo. 1 don’t know 
(laughter).” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Was there something 

called Woody Woodbeny?” 

LOWE: “Woody Woodberry. 

He was a guy who had an 
afternoon show, like Pat Boone 
or Mike Douglas.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “On shows like Mike 

Douglas, did y’all get to perform 
‘live’ or was it a lip sync deal?” 

LOWE: “Most of ‘em 

wouldn't let va (perform live) 
'cause they had there format and 
sorta had it down pat with their 
director. They didn’t want to go 
fooling around with that. So, a 
lot of times I would sing along 
(live) with a (recorded) track, 
but most of the time it was lip 
sync. Except in Europe! I 
remember we got off the plane 
in France, they put us in these 
limos and took us to this 
(studio) and said suddenly, 
‘You’re on TV’. They already- 
had our instruments set-up. It 
was quite an experience.” 



Ken Williams 


HERE TIS: '‘Somebody's gotta 

track that footage down!” 

LOWE: “Yeah, Ed love to see 

it” 

HERE 'TIS: “‘Underground’, the 

second album; does anything 
standout about the recording of 
that record? It was released 
when y’all were coming off a lot 
of success & it’s a great record!” 

LOWE: “Yeah, (long pause) I 

guess I like that record. If I had 
to pick one, I guess that’s the 
one I would pick. I liked most 
of the songs.” 

HERE 'TIS: “‘The Great Banana 

Hoax” is a cool song, but what 
the hell is it all about?” 

LOWE: “The song ‘Mellow 

Yellow’ by Donovan had a line 
in it, ‘Electric Banana is the 
next thing’, so people thought 
that was us for some reason 
(electric banana = Electric 
Prunes; geddit? -ed.). Then a 
whole thing came out, (a rumor) 
that if you smoke bananas or 
something (banana peel -ed.), 
that you’d get loaded. So, that’s 
where the reference to that song 
title came from.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “But the lyrics really 

had nothing to do with that, did 
they?” 

LOWE: “No, the song was as 

much of a hoax as its title. If 
you look at the credits of the 
song ‘Long Day’s Flight’, if Em 
not mistaken, ‘ Yorty’s’ name is 
on there.” 


HERE ‘TIS: “Who the hell is 

Yorty?” 

LOWE: “It was Mayor Yorty’s 

son (laughter). The mayor of 
Los Angeles at the time. His 
son was a songwriter and was a 
friend of Mike Weakley.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “You’re right, 'Long 

Day’s Flight (‘Til Tomorrow)’, 
by ‘Weakley-Yorty’. 

HERE ‘TIS: “The Electric Prunes 

had success with some pretty 
heavy records. I mean, ‘Get Me 
To The World On Time’ is a 
pretty heavy damn record by any 
stretch. But then y’all put out 
this poppy record, ‘Everybody 
Knows You’re Not In Love’.” 

LOWE: “Yeah, I don’t know. 

We were searching for a hit.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “The B-side of that is 

my favorite Electric Prunes 
record of all, ‘You Never Had It 
Better’!” 

LOWE: “Oh (laughter)...is that 

recorded?!” 

HERE 'TIS: “Yeah, it’s one of your 

best ever vocals & it’s totally 
menacing.” 

LOWE: “You know, that is in 

fact off that live album from 
Stockholm; the first cut off of 
there. That is a good cut. I 
didn’t know we recorded that 
record, though.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Well, it was stuck on 

the B-side of a single that 
probably didn't do shit. I see 
the record going for something 
like $25-50 these days!” 

LOWE: “Well, don’t waste 

your money (laughter).” 

HERE 'TIS: “And who is 

‘ Sangster-Schwartz-Poncher’, 
the songwriting team behind 
‘You Never Had It Better’? I 
guess that’s Lennv Poncher...” 

LOWE: “(Mild laughter) 

Yeah, we used to write things 
under other people’s names. The 
writers on that are Mark and I 
and we wrote under my wife’s 
maiden name and under Mark’s 


mother’s maiden name, I think. 
The third person on there is 
Steve Poncher, I think: our 
manager’s son. He had had a 
bad acid trip and his dad was 
trying to convince him that life 
w 7 as worth living (laughter). So, 
we said, ‘Why don’t you let him 
write a song with us?’ and 
convinced him he had written a 
song with us (big laughter). He 
always wanted to be a 
songwriter, I guess. 

“We would present 
songs under other people’s 
names because if we presented 
them under our names, they 
would be scrutinized in a 
different fashion than if 
somebody else did ‘em. That 
was part of the problem with the 
record company and the 
production company.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Now we get to sort of 

a gray area in the Electric 
Prunes saga; this religious 
concept album (‘Mass In F 
Minor’). How does the story 
jump from the original band, 
whose names were credited on 
the record sleeves, to this pretty 
much anonymous collection of 
folks under the name “the 
Electric Prunes”? Were you 
there?” 



Jim Lowe 

LOWE: “Yeah, that was sort 

of cooked up between Dave - 
w'hat was his name? - Axelrod, 
Lenny Poncher, and Dave 
Hassinger. I think it was Dave 
Axelrod’s ‘child’ and they 
thought it would be good to give 
it to a rock band and decided on 
us.” 


HERE TIS: “Are the five of y'all 

on the record?” 

LOWE: “Yeah, I think we 

played the first three or four cuts 
or something as a band. We 
were going too slow in the 
studio so they brought in some 
Canadian guys to play some of 
the guitar parts and stuff. I sang 
on the whole thing but they 
brought in this group called the 
Collectors to play some of the 
guitar stuff. They were really 
nice fellows.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “So, no hard feelings 

for the Collectors?” 

LOWE: “Oh, absolutely not, 

no. But for me, it just wasn’t 
what we were about and that’s 
sorta where I went the other 
way, ‘cause it wasn’t at all the 
concept I had for the band.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “So, what were the 

Electric Prunes all about? How 
did you see the band?" 

LOWE: “I guess just noisy and 

loud. We weren’t trying to be 
anything. We started out just to 
play music and have a good 
time. I didn't want to be a 
plumber.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “I’m assuming y’all 

w ere the version of the Electric 
Prunes that were on that Vox 
Wah Wah promotion.” 

LOWE: “Yes. We walked into 

the studio and they were there, 
saying, ‘Do this! Do this!’. We 
had no idea what to do. They 
said, ‘Just play something’, so it 
w as totally unscripted. It came 
out really terrible even though 
it's sort of funny knowing no 
one had any idea. I think Sam 
Riddle is on it.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “So, the ‘Release Of 

An Oath’ LP, which was a 
follow-up to ‘Mass In...’” 

LOWE: “I’m sorry, the what?” 

HERE ‘TIS: “There was a second 

religious-themed Electric Prunes 
album called Release Of An 
Oath’, which I’m sure y’all had 
nothing to do with.” 


LOWE: “No, see, after we 

defended all the Christians, it 
just seemed like it had to be tire 
Buddhists next, and I don’t want 
no Buddhist looking for me, ya 
know what I mean?” 

HERE ‘TIS: “How did you bow 

out?” 

LOWE: “I think I told ‘em I 

was leaving. We were playing 
in New York at a place called 
the Cheetah, they had one out 
here (L.A.) and one in New 
York We were there three or 
four days and were going to a 
concert in Texas - some fair, 
there - and then they w ere gonna 
play Las Vegas. I said, Tm not 
gonna play Ins Vegas’, but I 


don’t think they thought I would 
do it (quit-ed.)! We got to the 
junction in Texas and 1 said, ‘So 
long’, and that was it. 

“There was a lot of 
tension between Mark and L 
We w ent through one period of 
playing where we didn’t talk for 
a month. We didn’t say one 
word to each other for a month. 
Tension breaks up anybody. It 
was the typical story. If you’re 
not getting your royalties, it 
makes it even harder to tolerate 
that kinda stuff” 

HERE ‘TIS: “At that point, was it 

still more or less the same guys 
- Weazel, Quint, Mark and 
Ken?” 
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LOWE: “Yeah, except I don’t 

think Weazel was in the band at 
that time. He had to leave for 
some certain medical reason.” 

HERE 'TIS: “Were you down to a 

four-piece lineup?” 

LOWE: “No, I think we had 

another guitar player. We had a 
couple of guys. Mike Gannon 
was a fellow who w'as guitar 
player for us; a real talented 
fellow. Tim Somebody-or-other 
was the other guitar player.” 

HERE 'TIS: “By chance was one of 

these later guitarists with you 
when y’all went to Europe?” 

LOWE: “Mike Gannon went to 

Europe with us.” 

HERE ’TIS: “So, you packed it in 

and I imagine the other four 
guys soon packed it in, too.” 

LOWE: “Well, they stayed 

around and tried to get 
something going but they just 
bowed to the management too 
much. I didn’t think they’d ever 
make it, so 1 left. They even got 
Kenny Loggins in the band! 

They couldn’t even make it with 
Kenny Loggins (laughter).” 

HERE "TIS: “I guess Lenny 

Poncher kept the band name, 
correct?” 


LOWE: “No, actually Dave 

Hassinger and his wife, 
Maureen, kept the name.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “That’s right, ‘cause 

he w'as involved in this really 
bad Electric Prunes album — 
You had ‘Mass In F Minor’, 
then you had this sequel called 
‘Release Of An Oath’, and then 
there’s this last one called ‘Just 
Good Old Rock‘N’Roll’.” 

LOWE: “I’ve never seen that.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Well, I can’t ask you 

about that. So, what have you 
been up to since leaving the 
band in 1968? In our previous 
conversation, you mentioned 
something ‘bout working with 
Barry Tashian in the studio in 
the early seventies and I’ve 
heard you were an engineer at 


Bearsville in the seventies, as 
well. I guess there’s a recording 
engineer story there” 

LOWE: “Right, when I left the 

group, that’s what I decided I 
w'anted to do. I started by 
engineering records and 
producing groups. That’s what I 
wanted to do with the band 
originally, anyway; with the 
Electric Prunes. That w as the 
idea. I wanted to be a studio 
band, not really a touring band. 

It was much more w here I 
wanted to be.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “Who did you work 

with?” 

LOWE: “I did a lot of stuff 

with Todd Rundgren, from the 
Nazz albums to, I think, ‘A 
Wizard, A True Star’.” 

I worked with Sparks. 
Todd and I did their first album, 
‘A Woofer In Tweeters 
Clothing’. Foghat (laughter). 

A lot of Warner Brothers 
people.” 

HERE TIS: “What have you been 

up to since then?” 

LOWE: “I started a production 

company, to produce television 
commercials. I’m a producer- 
director. I’m still out here in 
California. I’m still married to 
the same girl I w as married to 
when I was in the band.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “C’mon! That’s a 

rarity. You're to be 
commended. What’s happened 
to the other members of the 
band?” 

LOWE: “I Talked to Mark 

Tulin last year but I haven’t 
seen anybody else in the group 
since...I don’t know. You know, 
there w f ere probably a lot of hard 
feelings at one point.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “I gotta ask: Do you 

have any unreleased recording 
laying around?” 

LOWE: “Yeah, we’ve got 

some stuff laying around.” 

HERE 'TIS: “What did you think 

when one of your ‘Mass In F 
Minor’ tracks (‘Kyrie Eleison’) 


was used prominently in the 
film, ‘Easy Rider’?” 

LOWE: “It’s funny because the 

one they used on ‘Easy Rider’ 
was one of the ones on the 
album that w r e had done. I don’t 
know how they happened to 
arrive at that. We started off 
doing that album but as I said, 
they were expecting studio 
musicians that were gonna come 
in and blast out this album in 
two days. I think it took us a 
night to do those first two or 
three songs and then they said, 
‘This is going just too slow’. 

“I thought it was great 
that ‘Kyrie Eleison’ was in 
‘Easy Rider’. I never got a 
nickle from it! It was the 
biggest selling record in 
Dunhill’s history, yet I never got 
anything for it. 

“The last time I saw 
Dave Hassinger, he had a small 
studio over in Hollywood, and 1 
w'as doing some albums with 
Todd Rundgren. I went in to 
talk to him about maybe doing 
some recording there and he 
thought I was there to get the 
royalties from ‘Easy Rider’. I 
remember him backing up and 
acting all apologetic, saying, 
‘Maureen’s gonna tally up the 
royalties’. (Laughter) I think he 
thought I was there to collect! I 
wasn’t. I was there to see about 
the studio.” 

HERE ‘TIS: “One thing that was 

kinda brushed over is, what was 
behind the initial falling out 
between Dave Hassinger and the 
original Electric Prunes?” 

LOWE: “The best I could tell 

you is, Dave probably lost 
interest in us. He was recording 
the Grateful Dead and other 
people. We probably became 
low on the rung. I don’t know if 
he ever believed in us or 
understood what we were doing. 
He was probably working with a 
lot of real good musicians and 
we were just a garage band.” 




The Alice Cooper 
Group 

earwigs to 
forever 

BY GREG PREVOST 


DENNIS: Oh yeah! That’s cool...what did you want to know? 

GREG: Let's start with THE EARWIGS, who then turned into 
THE SPIDERS... 

DENNIS: (Laughing) Well, we were kind of like Weird Al, only 
we did tunny versions of BEATLE songs! We used to wear 
Beatle-wigs, and sunglasses. . . that was around 1964, when we 
were in Cortez High. 

GREG: You and Vince were on the track team together too, right? 
DENNIS: Yeah! 

GREG: Now, THE SPIDERS, stuff like ‘Mercy Mercy", and 
“Don’t Blow Your Mind", this doesn't sound like Weird Al to me! 

DENNIS: No! That was later, we learned to play better. We were 
into THE STONES and YARDBIRDS at this point. 

GREG: Neil wasn’t in the band yet, was he? 

DENNIS: No, he joined later, when we were THE NAZZ. 

GREG: He was in THE CARAVELLES (“Lovin’ Just My Style’’/ 
“Self Service” ONACREST OC-502), wasn't he? 

DENNIS: I think so... 

GREG: Dennis, I kind of caught you offguard. . .how about if I call 
back in a couple of days? 

DENNIS: Yeah, that would be a good idea, it'll give me a chance 
to answer your questions better. 


DENNIS: WHO IS THIS? How did you get my number?? 

GREG: I got it from my friend Donna - she was friends with 
Cindy... 

DENNIS: Well, I don't want to do an interview, and I don’t want 
to talk about anything. Don’t call here again! 

GREG: Come on, Dennis! You were into doing it 13 years ago! 

DENNIS: Well, I'm not now, and the answer is NO. 

Well. I guess that's that! I'll call up my pal DAVE BRUCE 
(MIKE BRUCE’S younger brother, whom 1 met at one of our 
shows in Phoenix in the early 8()’s)...Dave hooked me up with 
Mike, who was totally cool, with it, and into everything cool! 
Unfortunately, it was hard to get ahold of Mike, so I never 
completed, or for that matter, I never really got it past phase one. 
Mike did confirm that Neil was in THE CARAVELLES, we talked 
about Surf (one of Mike's faves was “I Live For The Sun” by THE 
SUNRAYS, which he sang over the phone, which I thought was the 
greatest), THE BYRDS (another one of Mike’s faves . Mike sang 
“Mr. Tambourine Man” to me over the phone, which was as great 
as hearing him sing the Sunrays’ song!), and briefly touched on 
TIE SPIDERS. THE STONES, and THE YARDBIRDS. Anyways, 
Mike was real cool, though I didn't get to do justice to his story... 
Mike’s book is out now, and tells all. 


... I -et' s just say I love these guys-the ORIGINAL ALICE COOPER 
GROUP 1964 TO 1974: VINCE FURNIER, MIKE BRUCE, 
DENNIS DUNAWAY, GLEN BUXTON, and NEE SMITH. 
EARWIGS TO ETERNITY & RRRROCK ONNL.GREG 


GREG: Dennis, I’ve got a magazine called OUTASHE, which 
deals strictly with the mid-60’s...I got your phone number from my 
friend Donna ..she was friends with your wife Cindy, and used to 
go out with Neal (Cindy is Neal Smith’s sister). 


When Jeff commissioned me to 
do a piece on THE ALICE COOPER 
GROUP, he knew that I would have 
to say yes! Originally, I was to review 
Mike Bruce's new book, and compare it 
to the paperback put out in the AC heyday 
. . .unfortunately, I couldn’t do a justified comp¬ 
arison, within the amount of time that Jeff needed the 
review...so ..as I said being an AC fan since the 60’s, I had to do 
something. 

I’ve been in and out of contact with most of the guys 
over the years...so...anyways, I started doing OUTASITE again, 
and decided to look up some of my faves. Since A is the first thing 
in my old phone ft's book, ALICE COOPER was the first band 
listed. I found a partial interview I did with bass player DENNIS 
DUNAWAY, and I tried to continue it... 13 years later, with disast- 
erous, but comical results, exactly what Jeff w anted! Anyways, 
here is the interview, started in 3/84.,. 


Cone: H.S., Phoenix, c. '65 
Top Left: Vince Furmer. 
Top Right: Glen Buxton 
Right: Dennis Dunaway 


12 or 13 years later... 1996... 


GREG: Hi Dennis! 1 don’t know if you remember me.. .1 called 
you about 13 years ago to do an interview . I never finished it. 
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